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Company doctor Perelle’s prescription 
for Arma: Move research closer to the 
president's office. (=F els 9) 
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BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart). 2... ° 916 1528 135.0 +1309 1309 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot (thous. of tons) . 1,281 2,498 1,501 +1,496 1A79 
Automobiles and trucks 62,880 178,550 96,255 +136,505 134,133 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $55,832 $44,574 $39,504 $43,458 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 12,410 11,218 12,400 12,399 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)................5005- 4,751 7,396 6,940 6,925 6,923 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,654 1,563 +1,465 1,407 
Paperboard (tons) 167,269 282,631 213,154 281,999 266,581 


TRADE 


Carloadings: miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 65 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 45 
Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not seasonally adjusted) 100 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 258 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 432.1 393.7 393.4 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) ++73.2 96.9 83.9 83.4 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) ++75.4 83.4 85.2 87.3 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.)................ 17.5¢ 18.5¢ 17.8¢ 17.8¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) ++76.4 171.6 181.7 181.7 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton) $20.27 $55.50 $32.83 $34.33 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)............ 0. cc ee eee ee 14.045¢ 35.905¢ 26.894¢  24.910¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 $2.36 $2.18 $2.21 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)........... **30.56¢ 33.56¢ 34.89¢ 34.85¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, |b.)..... $1.51 $2.21 $1.85 $1.78 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10) 44.79 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 4.48% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 3% % 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks +t45,820 58,296 56,169 56,532 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks +t71,916 85,583 88,487 87,018 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 30,349 32,288 31,361 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks +49, 26,330 26,087 25,945 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding ‘ 25,636 26,687 25,390 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK — nae 


McGraw-Hill Indexes of New Orders (1950 = 100) 

New orders for machinery, except electrical (seasonally adjusted). December N.A. 131 121 
Construction & mining machinery December N.A. 157 119 
Engines & turbines N.A. 140 133 
Pumps & compressors “- N.A. 189 142 
Metalworking machinery N.A. 147 98 
Other industrial machinery N.A. 125 114 
Office equipment N.A. 151 142 

New contracts for industrial building N.A. 199 103 

Imports (in millions) $412 $987 $1,145 


* Preliminary, week ended January 25, 1958. tt Estimate. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+ Revised. ** Ten designated markets, middling }§ in. N.A.—Not Available. 





THE PICTURES—cover—Grant Compton; 26—W.W.; 27—(It.) Herb Kratovil, (rt.) W.W.; 29, 30—Noel Clark; 64—(top It. & bot.) Black Star, 
top rt.) Western Electric Co.; —W.W.; 84—Grant Compton; 85—(top) Herb Kratovil, (bot.) Grant Compton; 87—Grant Compton; 88— 
erb Kratovil; 100, 101, 102, 103—Gene Pyle; 127—{top) Zeni-McKinney-Williams Corp., (cen.) Gulton Industries, (bot.) Grant Compton; 
128—Grant Compton; 129—(It.) Grant Compton, (rt.) Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. 
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Rubber straw gulps 
cattle feed by the carload 


B. F. Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra savings 


Problem: In making a special feed 
supplement for animals, this company 
uses sharp, abrasive oyster shells and 
soya by the carload. It used to be un- 
loaded from railroad cars to factory in 
flexible metal pipe. But the steel couldn't 
stand it. Friction of the abrasive mix- 
ture was wearing through the pipe in 
six months. 


What was done: When a B.F.Good- 
rich distributor heard about the trouble, 
he suggested a B.F.Goodrich hose, 
made with a special lining of the tough- 
est, wear-resisting rubber known. This 
rubber is soft enough to give under 
the beating it gets, yet so tough that 





it's even used in some places to carry 
broken glass. 


Savings: This B.F.Goodrich hose was 
tried, and has been unloading 90 tons 
a week ever since. It’s already lasted 
twice as long as the flexible metal pipe, 
and is expected to give three or four 
times the service. 

Extra benefits: In addition to making 
this hose stand abuse, B. F.Goodrich 
engineers have also made it light and 
flexible, easy for workmen to handle. 
A coil of round steel wire, buried in 
the hose, keeps it from crushing, kink- 
ing or collapsing even under powerful 
suction. 


Where to buy: Your B.F. Goodrich 
distributor has exact specifications for 
the B.F.Goodrich hose used for 
this materials-handling job. And, as a 
factory-trained specialist in rubber 
products, he can answer your ques- 
tions about a// the rubber products 
B.F.Goodrich makes for industry. 
B.F.Goodrich Industrial Products Co., 
Dept. M-274, Akron 18, Ohio. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 








This is the man who makes the fabulous petroleum 
industry tick! He is Joe Roughneck .. and whether 
he’s doing a rough and rugged job in the field .. 
or whether he’s come up through the ranks to the 
presidency of his company . . he’s a composite spirit 
of the men who drill for and produce oil and gas. 
Lone Star is the oilman’s steel mill .. a huge, ultra 


modern plant right in the middle of Joe Rough- 
neck’s workshop, the great Mid-Continent area.. 
turning out AP/ quality casing, tubing and line pipe 
day and night. Quality is controlled from Lone Star- 
owned mines to finished, fully normalized pipe. 
More, Lone Star is just completing another open 
hearth furnace and a new stretch-reducing mill. 
Lone Star has grown five-fold in five years! 


Neighbor, wherever you are. . specify Lone Star and we both get a good deal! 
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READERS REPORT 
What Fringe? 


Dear Sir: 

In your article Dominion’s Steel 
Industry Gets Big Ideas |[BW— 
Dec.28'57,p56] you refer to Syd- 
ney, N. S. as being situated on the 
fringes of Canada’s ever present 
wilderness. . . . 

Last time I looked, Sydney, along 
with Boston and New York, was on 
the edge of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Further, Sydney lies about 3° south 
of the 49th parallel—further south 
than Seattle or Duluth... . 

R. M. KINCADE 
VANCOUVER, B. C., CANADA 





¢ Sydney is right where it was the 
last time you looked. 


Death Sentence 


Dear Sir: 

In |BW—Jan.4’58,p36| appears 
the comment: 

“A death sentence for savings 
and loan holding companies is a 
fair bet. The House already has 
voted it for savings and loan asso- 
ciations insured by the Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Corp. The Senate may 
go along.” 

I would like to have you tell me 
what is meant by “death sentence.” 

V. R. JOHNSON 
FITGER BREWING CO. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


¢ The designation of the savings 
and loan holding company bill as a 
“death sentence” actually is inac- 
curate. However, this is the name 
the bill has come to be known by 
in Congress, the industry, and the 
press. The word “death sentence” 
was used frequently in connection 
with the Public Utilities Holding 
Company Act of 1935. A section 
of the act got the nickname because 
it spelled the end of many utility 
holding companies, which were so 
common in the 1920s. 


For Federal Union 


Dear Sir: 

Your very interesting editorial in 
The Trend |BW—Dec.28°57,p120 
seems to overlook a very important 
alternative in dealing with the Soviet 
threat today. 

Look back into our history. 
Would there be a U.S.A. had the 
13 colonies remained 13 independ- 
ent sovereign nations united by an 
alliance only? The federal union of 
these states which evolved from the 
Philadelphia Convention is_ the 
foundation on which this, our su- 





The underwood corporation announces a great forward 
step in data handling for large and small business 








underwood 


Data-lFlo Systems 


anew way to stop costly clerical work / 


Underwood Data-Flo combines many repetitive 


clerical jobs in one high-speed, error-proof system 


Think of the hours you could save in any size 
firm by eliminating hand re-typing. Picture 
your clerical savings if relevant file material 
could be integrated with new paperwork auto- 
matically. You can do this and more with an 
Underwood Data-Flo system. 

Data-Flo memory units permanently record 
words and numbers on punched tape directly 
from typewriter or figuring machine. Other 
units speedily reproduce this information. And 
you can add still more information to make 
master tapes covering all fixed data in complex 
clerical jobs. 

Then, with error-proof programming units 
controlling every step, you can process data 
from machine to machine to machine. 

For example, in order processing, coordinated 
Data-Flo components can type, route and record 
all details from entry to final billing, with pro- 


gramming stopping and starting the system 
automatically for insertion of variable data. 
Data-Flo units can organize vastly diverse infor- 
mation into single, comprehensive documents 
for cost analysis, inventory control and pre- 
computer paperwork. 

No firm is too small for Underwood Data-Flo. 
Installations range from one master typewriter 
and servo-typer to networks of Golden-Touch 
electric typewriters, tape punches, readers and 
figuring units. Prices for these new Underwood 
systems start at $1975. 

In effect, Underwood Data-Flo gives you an 
army of super-efficient, non-salaried clerical 
workers. Often, it uncovers vital facts about 
your business never before obtainable by 
slow clerical methods. Write for information, 
with no obligation, to the Underwood Corpora- 
tion, One Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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like wearing “Magic Gloves"... 


| {Mastin-Control Phognamuning 





“brain” guides underwood Data-Flo Systems 


From re-typing account histories to punch- 
ing final data on cards, Master-Control in- 
sures swift, error-proof work flow. 

Like magic, the “punch board brain” guides 
all functions of all components. Electronic 
impulses travel from point to point — always 
in correct order — controlling carriage move- 
ments, selecting successive steps, limiting 
punched card field size, emitting data, etc. 
Only Underwood data processing gives you 
Master-Control Programming. 
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BUSINESS MACHINES AND SYSTEMS TO MASTER YOUR PAPERWORK 
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high density polyethylene plant now 
In commercial production 


* Multi-million dollar facility to produce GREX, the new high strength 
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plastic resin. 


sk W. R. Grace & Co., Polymer Chemicals Division, reports GREX 
substantially improved over other resins, promising new horizons 


for plastics. 


W. R. Grace & Co., Polymer Chemicals 
Division, recently put into commercial 
operation its multi-million dollar plant at 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. First product 
is GREX, brand-new high density poly- 
ethylene. 50,000,000 pound annual capacity 
makes this the world’s largest plant of 
its kind to come on stream as an integrated 
operating unit. 

For several months, plastic fabricators 
have been testing and evaluating quantities 
of GREX with excellent results. Now, with 
this new plant, GREX is immediately avail- 
able for large-scale commercial application. 


“NEW CHEMICAL PRODUCT” 


Officials of W. R. Grace & Co. express 
enthusiasm over the possibilities GREX 
offers the plastics industry, characterizing 
GREX as “‘plastic of tomorrow”’ and “‘new 
concept in plastics.’”” According to Mr. 
T. T. Miller, Polymer President, ‘““GREX 
differs from other plastics to such a degree, 
it merits being called a new chemical 
product.” 

Exceptional toughness and resistance to 
extremes of heat and cold are the outstand- 
ing property improvements to be found 
in GREX. Resistance to chemicals, imper- 
meability to moisture vapor, good electrical 
characteristics, and rigidity are other prop- 
erty areas in which GRExX excels: This 
new material can be injection molded, 
extruded, compression molded, blow 
molded, calendered, vacuum formed and 
foamed. It can be machined, punched, 
drilied, welded and heat sealed. 


VERSATILITY CITED 


What does this mean to the plastics 
industry? “‘GREX,”’ explains Mr. Miller, 
‘gives the fabricator a quality resin with 
outstanding versatility. GREX permits him 
to convert ideas for completely new plastic 
products into selling items. And by switch- 


ing to GREX, he can upgrade his present 
plastic products. 

The Polymer Chemicals Division lab- 
oratories at Clifton, N. J. include a full 
line of commercial size plastic fabrication 
equipment for development purposes. Here, 
a trained and seasoned technical staff works 
with Grace customers to learn what plastic 
products can be better-made with GREx, 
to uncover new uses for plastics, and to 
discover more efficient fabrication tech- 
niques. The Grace technical staff have 
also proved their ability to help a customer 
in his own plant. 


OFFER MARKETING SUPPORT 


The makers of GREX extend this support 
to the marketing of GREX products as 
well. Grace merchandising experts will work 
with fabricators, and through them, with 
customers, to help search out their most 
promising markets. Then, Grace will col- 
laborate on saies and promotion planning 
to achieve increased sales. 

Mr. Miller emphasizes that GREX is 
expected to make substantial gains in 
markets now dominated by other materials 
like glass, wood, metal, offering the plastics 
industry unlimited potential. There is vir- 
tually no business that cannot put GREX 
to good use. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


“‘GREX is a new product with great prom- 
ise,’ he declares. ‘““We believe in it to 
the tune of over $20 million. But more 
important, we at Grace are willing to work 
to prove out GREX in actual applications. 
Anyone interested in GRBX has only to 
write or phone us at our Clifton offices— 
225 Allwood Road, Clifton, New Jersey, 
GRegory 2-6000. His inquiry will receive 
our immediate attention and he can be 
sure of full cooperation from our entire 
organization.” 
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Another great new Acco achievement— 


ACCOLOY KUPLEX Sling Chains 


Speedy Sling Service with Engineered Safety 


e The remarkable new ACCOLOY 
KUPLEX Sling Chain represents the 
successful culmination of years of 
intensive research and design by 
ACCO engineers. It gives further evi- 
dence of ACCO’s steady progress in 
the design and manufacture of bet- 
ter goods...therefore better values 
...for its customers. 


No Other Sling Chain Is Like It 
The ACCOLOY KUPLEX is unique. 
It is the first and only sling chain 
completely engineered as a unit that is 
quickly available from Authorized 
Distributors. Made up entirely of 
matched and engineered components; 
each part is designed and man- 
ufactured specifically for use with 
all the other parts of the complete 


KUPLEX Sling assembly. 

All parts are made to ACCO Regis- 
tered Specifications from heat- 
treated ACCOLOY steel, and are en- 
gineered to be as strong as the chain 
itself. All are factory proof-tested to 
twice working load limits. 

Maximum Strength and Safety 
You have never seen—nor have your 
operators ever used—a stronger, 
safer sling than the new ACCOLOY 
KUPLEX. For here is the sling that 
always gives a safe lift to your valu- 
able loads, thanks to the matchless 
engineering, manufacturing and 
testing care given each assembly 
before it reaches you. 

Speedy Sling Service and Engineered 
Safety e An ACCOLOY KUPLEX sling 


gives you unquestioned and unvary- 
ing quality and strength. It gives 
you an assurance which is lacking 
when you use homemade slings of 
questionable reliability. It gives you 
new parts for worn or damaged slings 
without delay. Thanks to the fast 
service available through nearby dis- 
tributors, you can be assured of hav- 
ing the sling you need when you 
need it. This also means that your 
inventory investment in sling chains 
can be held to a minimum. 


You have much to gain by stand- 
ardizing on ACCOLOY KUPLEX sling 
chains: unsurpassed strength and 
safety, convenience, ready availabil- 
ity—and long range economy. 











Accoloy 125 Chain 


All KUPLEX sling components 
are proof-tested, and are identified 
byorange color which means Accoloy 


FAST, CONVENIENT 
SERVICE from 
Distributors’ stocks 


e A nearby Authorized ACCOLOY 
KUPLEX Sling Distributor can fur- 
nish promptly from his stock the 
exact sling chains you need for 
your specific requirements; made 
up from the components shown 
above. Six chain sizes (14" through 
7%") are available in single, dou- 
ble, triple and quadruple styles. 

CERTIFICATE OF TEST, issued by 
Acco and signed by the distribu- 
tor, is furnished with each sling 
shipment. The distributor can 
provide complete sling service or 
parts replacement without long 
and costly delays. 


Why Acco means better values... 


Our research, designing and manufacturing ‘facilities 
are devoted to making Acco products ‘‘intentionally 
better’’ in on-job performance. Year after year, re- 
orders from our customers attest Acco’s Better Values. 


DIVERSIFIED PRODUCTS 


| ABRASIVE CUTTING WHEELS 


Rubber and Resinoid Bonded 
ALLISON DIVISION 


BOLTS and NUTS + Lag Screws and Forgings 


THE MARYLAND BOLT and NUT COMPANY 
CASTINGS 
Electric Furnace Steel and Iron « Malleable Castings 
ACCO STEEL CASTING DIVISION 
ACCO MALLEABLE CASTING DIVISION 
CHAIN 


Weed Tire Chains «Acco Registered Sling Chains 
Welded and Weldless Chain and Attachments 
AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
CUT-OFF MACHINES 
Abrasive Cut-Off Machines « Nibbling Machines 
CAMPBELL MACHINE DIVISION 
CONTROLS 
Tru-Lay Push-Pull Controls » Brake Controls 
Aircraft Cable « Tru-Stop Brakes for Trucks and Buses 
AUTOMOTIVE and AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


GAGES ~ Pressure, Vacuum and Compound 
HELICOID GAGE DIVISION 


HARDNESS TESTERS + “Rockwell” and TUKON 
WILSON MECHANICAL INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


HOISTS and CRANES 
Wright Chain Hoists + Electric Hoists + Cranes 
WKIGHT HOIST DIVISION 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
ACCO EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
INSTRUMENTS 
Automatic Controls, Recorders, Telemeters, Socket Screws, 
Choppers and High-Speed Relays, 
Aircraft Pressure-Operated Devices 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
LAWN MOWERS 
Rotary and Reel-type Power Mowers « Hand Mowers 
PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIVISION 
VALVES + Bronze, Electric Furnace Iron and Cast Steel 
R-P&C VALVE DIVISION 
WIRE, FENCE, WELDING WIRE 
Manufacturers Wire » Shaped Wire 
Chain Link Fence » Welding Wire 
PAGE STEEL and WIRE DIVISION 
WIRE ROPE 
Tru-Lay VHS Preformed Wire Rope + Tru-Loc Assemblies 
Acco Registered Wire Rope Slings 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION | | 


Lay-Set VHS Preformed Wire Rope + Tru-Loc Assemblies 
Acco Registered Wire Rope Slings 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION). 


IN CANADA: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY LIMITED 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
Toronto, Ontario 


IN ENGLAND: BRITISH WIRE PRODUCTS LIMITED 
THE PARSONS CHAIN COMPANY LIMITED 


For example— 


with the ventilated disc design 
for heat dissipation that has proved 
best for safety on trucks and buses, 
now find new applications—as on 
construction equipment. 


VHS WIRE ROPE 
VHS (for Very High Strength) Wire 
Rope is 15% stronger ...is tougher 
... lasts longer, size for size, under 
severe service. 


Bry 


MARYLAND BOLTS AND NUTS 
A full line of bolts and nuts, 14" to 
3” diameter, all lengths. Many fin- 
ishes. Facilities available for special 
fasteners. 




















A 
Vy 
WRIGHT HOISTS 
SPER DWay electric hoists are ideal 
lifting units for loads from 4 to 10 
tons. Fully dependable. Easiest to 
service. 


For Information on any ACCO product, address Market Development 
Department, American Chain & Cadle Company, Inc., 929 Connecticut 


Avenue, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 





WRITE our YORK, PA., office for 
name of your nearest Authorized 
KUPLEX Sling Chain distributor. 


SALES OFFICES IN: Atlanta, Bridgeport, Conn., Boston, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, 
Exeter, Pa., Houston, Los Angeles, Monessen, Pa., New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Ore., Reading, Pa., San Francisco, Wichita, Kans., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., York, Pa. 
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DISAPPEARED TODAY? 


Informed estimates on industrial losses from pilferage, faulty time-records, 
inventory shortages and other so-called ‘irregularities’? range from 1 to 2 
billions of dollars annually. One Burns client reports savings (as against previous 
losses) in excess of a million dollars in 1957. 


Yes, the hundreds of modern businesses who use the Burns system of Manage- 
ment Control, are saving literally millions of dollars. Although thousands of 
executives know Burns Plant Protection service, we feel that this vital com- 
plementary service is comparatively unknown. 


Yet, the Burns Management Control systém gives management facts and infor- 
mation about operations that can be obtained by no other method. 


May we show you how, with a very modest investment, you can start profiting 
by the use of this new management tool? 


There’s no obligation, just call or write— 


SECURITY 


Offices in principal cities tb t I tN Ss throughout the world 
SERVICES 


THE WILLIAM J. BURNS INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 





perbly successful nation, was able 
to grow in freedom. 

Then, why not ask for an Atlantic 
Convention to prepare for the Fed- 
eral Union of the sovereign nations 
around the North Atlantic and thus 
unite the 450-million free people in 
one nation to show the world how 
freedom unites, how freedom gives 
strength and thus give hope to the 
restive satellites of Moscow? 

The unanimous resolution of the 
NATO Parliamentary Conference 
of Nov. 16 demands such a meeting. 
Why don’t we grasp this idea and 
push into action and thus give vic- 
tory to the free! 

WINFRIED H. OPPENHEIMER 
MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF 
FEDERAL UNION 
OPPENHEIMER, VANDEN 
BROECK & CO. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Well Done 


Dear Sir: 

I was more than pleased to see 
the article “Brewing a Drink of 
Sea Water is Easy—but Still Costly, 
{[BW—Jan.11°58,p132]. This is the 
most factual statement on the sub- 
ject that has yet appeared, and I 
could find nothing wrong with it. 
This is in sharp contrast to most 
previous publications which have 
been full of misstatements. Both 
you and your publication should 
be congratulated on this piece... . 

G. E. SONDERMAN 
SINGMASTER & BREYER 
METALLURGICAL & CHEMICAL 

PROCESS ENGINEERS 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Beryllium Bubble 


Dear Sir: 

Your comments on Beryllium 
Eyes the Aircraft Market |BW— 
Jan.4°58,p96| indicate a myopic 
memory. Original interest in the 
1920s was as an aircraft material, 
while in 1942 it was predicted that 
“beryllium will bomb Berlin.” 

Producers of brass, bronze, and 
nickel silver will be surprised to 
learn that “nearly every copper 
spring” contains 2% _ beryllium. 
Usage of these copper alloys for 
springs in electrical equipment is 
many times that of beryllium cop- 
per. Although beryllium increases 
the strength of copper fourfold, it 
“hurts” the electrical conductivity 
roughly fivefold. . 
JOHN T. RICHARDS 
CONSULTANT 
READING, PA. 


¢ Our story pointed out the prob- 
lems manufacturers have had with 
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StLICONE NEWS 


Electronics Go Miniature 


@ Silicones Provide the Means 


SMALLER, STRONGER MIDGETS WITH SILICONES—Smaller, always smaller. 
Save weight, save space. These are standard in electronic specifications. As 
a result today’s miniatures for home, industry and defense often pack as much 
power as their bigger predecessors. But when heavy work loads are con- 
centrated in small units, heat problems frequently arise. Here’s how Dow 
Corning Silicones help subdue the heat and make possible the highest 
efficiency for these electronic midgets. 


RUBBER SKULL-CAP — SAC’s 
Snarks have silicones on the brain. 
Delicate electronic “thinking” centers 
in these missiles are embedded in 
RTV Silastic*, the Dow Corning 
silicone rubber that vulcanizes at 
room temperature. 


Northrop Aircraft, producer of the 
Snark, finds that RTV Silastic fills a 
multitude of needs. First, it’s easy 
and fast to apply ... they squeeze 
it from a gun as you would a caulking 
compound. It sets up to a rubbery 
solid within 24 hours. Then come 
the operational advantages: RTV 
Silastic cushions the circuits against 
vibration or rough handling, protects 
against moisture, improves electrical 
properties, and is easily repaired with 
more RTV when it’s necessary to 
open a unit for repairs. 


No other material could supply these 
features and withstand heat in: the 
bargain. That’s why, for the Snark’s 
intricate electronic brains, skull 
sessions start under RTV Silastic. 


*T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“MIGHTY MITE” — To provide 
power in certain electronic control 
systems, Minneapolis-Honeywell has 
evolved a tiny new Servo motor. No 
larger than a golfball, and weighing a 
mere two ounces, this little unit none- 
theless develops a stall torque of 
0.75 ounce inches and will withstand 
operating temperatures of 500 F 
and higher. 

Secret of the Servo’s efficiency? Sili- 
cones. Dow Corning insulating resins 
and molding compounds are used 
extensively. They make sure of the 
mighty mite’s ability to stand up under 
heavy duty. Designed to drive various 
of Honeywell’s control system assem- 


blies, such as calibrators, synchros, 
and similar components, the Servo is 
a fine example of how space and 
weight can be saved with silicones. 


IT TAKES PULL — Solenoids are 
magnetic coils that “suck in” a metal 
plunger to activate a circuit, and 
they’re rated on their pull. Naturally, 
you'd expect this pulling power to 
diminish with size. But with silicone 
insulation you actually get more pull 
in a smaller package. 

By using Dow Corning silicone 
insulating components and Sylkyd* 
enameled magnet wire, the West 
Coast Electrical Manufacturing Corp- 
oration, of Los Angeles, produces 
miniature solenoids of surprising 
strength. The WESCO A-l, for ex- 
ample, weighs only 244 ounces, yet 


can pull 314 pounds. An intermittent 
duty unit, the A-1 saves space and 
weight for manufacturers of industrial 
computers or airborne electronics sys- 
tems. Another big plus: Silicones in- 
crease the solenoid’s rated service life 
five times! 


FOR MORE INFORMATION on any of these silicone products 
or applications, write Dept. 222. 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA GOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D.C, 


CANADA: DOW CORNING SILICONES LTO. TORONTO 


GREAT BRITAIN: © 


AND SILICONES LTO... LONOON FRANCE: ST GOBAIN, PARIS 








Around the clock at Glover #1, drilling by the 
Nuckolls-Bell Drilling Company in the Oklahoma City 
field continues toward pay sand 6500 feet below surface. 
String of 44%" Grade D Pittsburgh Seamless drill pipe 


helps to drive to completion quickly, efficiently. Even 
at night, drilling crew knows that nearby Pittsburgh 
independent distributor will help out in emergency to 
keep rig running. 


Good service is natural to this Pittsburgh Steel distributor 
with three generations of field experience 


Good service from this Pittsburgh 
Steel independent distributor is a 
family habit that started back 
around the turn of the century when 
a young blacksmith pounded out 
crude drilling tools for a supply 
house during the oil boom in the 
Oil City area. 

Drillers of that day were con- 
stantly experimenting—devising a 
wide variety of tools to meet ever- 
changing conditions. Quickly, this 
man, who later founded his own in- 
dependent supply company, learned 
to cater to the whims of these drillers 
and to make the tools they wanted 
when they wanted them. 





As the search for oil moved stead- 
ily West—out of Pennsylvania into 
West Virginia and Ohio—across IIli- 
nois and Kansas—on to Oklahoma 
and Texas—the blacksmith and his 
family, which included four sons, 
followed. 

The father continued to produce 
the tools needed by the oil men. 

Eventually, the father and sons 
started their own supply business— 
opened their first store in 1926. 

Past experience, their close every- 
day association with the needs of 
the booming oil industry, plus a de- 
sire to serve their friends, brought 
them recognition as leading suppliers 


of oil field production equipment. 

Being independent, they could 
choose to handle only the best— 
which is why they picked Pittsburgh 
Steel Company seamless drill pipe, 
casing and tubing as an important 
part of their line. 

One of their district managers, 
Wayne G. Wallace, says, ‘““That de- 
cision to supply Pittsburgh Seamless 
to our customers has paid off—has 
helped maintain our reputation for 
handling quality material. I’ve sold 
thousands of feet of Pittsburgh drill 
pipe, for instance, and never had a 
minute’s trouble. Everybody seems 
to be exceptionally well pleased.” 
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At the rig Wayne G. Wallace, distributor’s district 
manager, talks over Pittsburgh drill pipe performance 
with driller Clifford A. Funk. Daily contact like this 
enables distributor’s field force of more than thirty men, 
plus another seventy in stores and offices to anticipate 
and furnish needed items promptly. Stores are linked 
with teletype system to provide maximum flexibility 


Following through on drill pipe order, Wayne Wal- 
lace makes sure that correct number of drill pipe lengths 
have tool joints flash welded to pipe as specified. Service 
such as this has built strong customer loyalty to his 
firm—even in distant lands. To Jamaica in the British 
West Indies, this distributor shipped a 7500-foot string 
of Pittsburgh 3%” Grade D Seamless drill pipe and 





and service. 


The policy of handling quality 
products at competitive prices—the 
flexibility of their service—the lack 
of red tape—their interest in com- 
munity affairs are typical of the 
Pittsburgh Independent Distribu- 
tors listed at the right. They are on 
the job day and night servicing the 
operators from a total of 140 stores. 

In the case of this particular dis- 
tributor, the soundness of the foun- 
der’s independent policy enabled the 
company to multiply its original 
store nine-fold. Now sons and grand- 
sons operate two stores in New Mex- 
ico, three in Oklahoma, three in 
Texas and one in Cortez, Colorado; 
plus offices in Fort Worth, Dallas 
and Midland, Texas; Denver, Col- 
orado; Tulsa and Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 

Through these offices and stores, 
the family continues building its tra- 
dition of service to the oil industry 
—a tradition founded on years of 
experience plus a determination to 
supply the best materials on time. 

It will pay you in service and qual- 
ity goods to deal with the Pittsburgh 
Independent Distributors listed 
here. For your next string of drill 
pipe, casing or tubing get the pipe 
of your choice from the supplier of 
your choice. Specify Pittsburgh 
Seamless. 


other production items on a rush order. 








Distributor Home Offices 


Bradford Supply Company 
130 Main Street 
Bradford, Pennsylvania 


Buckeye Supply Company 
Harrison Street 
Zanesville, Ohio 


C. W. Cotton Suppiy Company 
Utica National Bank Building 
Tulsa 5, Oklahoma 


Franklin Supply Company 
624 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Houston Oil Field Material Co. 
1524 Maury Street 
Houston, Texas 

Industrial Supply Company 
500 Eighth Street 
Wichita Falls, Texas 

Iverson Supply Company 
400 West Fifth Street 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Lucey Export Corporation 
233 Broadway 
New York 7, New York 
Lucey Products Corporation 
624 South Cheyenne 
Tulsa 19, Oklahoma 


McJunkin Corporation 
P. O. Box 513 
Charleston 22, West Virginia 
Midland Supply Company 
Box 3105 
Washington St. Station 
Wichita 7, Kansas 


Mountain Iron & Supply Co. 
100 Rule Building 
Wichita 2, Kansas 

Murray Brooks, Incorporated 
P. O. Box 855 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 


The Producers Supply & Tool Co, 
706 Commercial Standard Bldg. 
Fort Worth 2, Texas 
Rodman Supply Company 
P. O. Box 591 
Odessa, Texas 
Southwest Supply Company 
1720 Oliver Building 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Superior Iron Works & Supply Co. 
P. O. Box 1800 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Western Supply Company 
424 North Boulder Avenue 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 





Grant Building ° 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





District Sales Offices 
Atlanta Cleveland 
Chicago Dallas 


Dayton Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Detroit New York Tulsa 
Houston Philadelphia Warren, Ohio 














Teleprinted messages sent, 
relayed and received...in seconds! 


Kleinschmidt reperforator teletypewriters at communication centers immediately re- 
transmit printed messages to headquarters, exactly as received from outlying positions. 


Reception and transmission of infor- 
mation to higher echelons must pro- 
ceed smoothly, accurately and 
quickly. Kleinschmidt reperforator 
teletypewriters, developed in coopera- 
tion with the U.S. Army Signal Corps, 
save valuable time because the printed 
message on perforated tape facilitates 
fast reading and immediate action. 
The same tape activates the transmit- 
ting equipment; the original message 
reaches its ultimate destination with- 
out delay, without change. 

The Kleinschmidt equipment of 
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today reflects almost 60 years of engi- 
neering and research in the tele- 
printed communications field. Now 
this vast fund of technical experience, 
joined with that of Smith-Corona Inc, 
points toward new accomplishments 
in electronic communications for busi- 
ness and industry. 


KLEINSCHMIDT 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


A subsidiary of Smith-Corona Inc 
Deerfield, Illinois 





beryllium in the past aud the prob- 
lems involved in the new Brush 
Beryllium study. 


Social Security Change 


Dear Sir: 

The teacher shortage mentioned 
in your article Fight Over Federal 
School Aid [BW—Jan.11°58,p30] 
could be alleviated to a considerable 
extent if the Social Security Act 
were changed to permit payment 
of Social Security to men (and 
women) 65 who enter into or con- 
tinue teaching at that age. 

The salaries paid in high schools 
particularly are not sufficient to 
lure retirees into teaching with a 
loss of $168.50 per month in So- 
cial Security, but those salaries plus 
Social Security would be quite at- 
tractive to a sufficient number of 
qualified individuals to reduce the 
teacher deficiency to a minimum. 
Here is a liberalization of the act 
that really would do the country 
some good. 

CHESTER H. PENNING 
KINGSPORT, TENN. 


Too Much “Borax” 


Dear Sir: 

The story Why AMC Can Gam- 
ble on its Small Car |BW—Jan.11 
*58,p78|) about George Romney's 
faith in small cars is a good one but 
it reveals a lack of intelligence on 
the part of the “big three.” 

If Ford interviewed 500 Volks- 
wagen owners the wrong questions 
were asked or incorrect conclusions 
were drawn from the replies. The 
assumption that since the average 
(median) income was $7,100 that 
economy was not a reason for buy- 
ing is not true. There are other 
ways to spend money besides on 
cars and the $7,100 median average 
owner of a VW might want to spend 
some of it on other things, be it hi fi, 
books, homes, travel. Too, there 
are several aspects to economy: (1) 
low original price, (2) low depreci- 
ation—not the $2,000 lost in two 
years in depreciation on an Amer- 
ican car, (3) low license fee, (4) 
an average of 30 miles per gallon 
on a VW, (5) lower charges for 
service and less maintenance. 

The story mentions “fresh style.” 
While one must be humble before 
the brains which command top sal- 
aries at GM it is hard to understand 
the thinking behind the styling of 
GM’s 1958 line. They are boraxy 
and offensive esthetically. They in- 
sult the artistic intelligence of the 
public. 

JaMES H. HARGER 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
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| There’s one best way to ship 
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The big difference is SPEED 

Railway Express is a complete rail-air-sea 
shipping service that carries your shipment 
safely and swiftly to any of some 23,000 
communities in this country—and, via Rail- 
way Express World Thruway Service, to 
almost any point abroad. 


suits 
_serums 
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The big difference is ECONOMY 

When you specify Railway Express, you can 
be assured of real economy. Railway Express 
picks up and delivers (within REA vehicle 
limits) at no additional charge. And one fixed 
charge is all you pay from point of origin 
to destination. 


silverware 


most anywhere on the map 








<i ...makes The Big Difference 


The big difference is DEPENDABILITY 

Up-to-the-minute equipment and completely 
modern methods of operation, as well as 
specially trained personnel mean direct, 
dependable deliveries. So whatever you're 
shipping ...near or far...always depend on 
Railway Express for transportation at its best. 














Wastes time 
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A large part of industry stil! relies on out-moded lubrication methods 
to maintain and protect its tremendous investment in expensive, high- 


speed, precision production equipment. 
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Hand-lubricating large machine 
tool takes operator-about 15 minutes | automarically-takes only 8 seconds 


(ol 






the right time. 





Lubricating large machine tool 


Economical operation of production equipment depends not only on 
the right lubricant, but also on the right amount in the right place at 


Central lubrication cuts waste of 
manhours-in one case, 315 a month 


Recent management surveys into plant 
lubrication practices have turned up 
some astounding opportunities for 
over-all savings. In 4 single plant these 
savings included a 60% reduction in 
maintenance expense and a 20% 
increase in production. 

This particular study covered 60 
machine tools performing turning, bor- 
ing, drilling and reaming operations. 
Each operator lubricated his own 
machine with a hand gun and was 
allowed fifteen minutes per eight hour 
shift to do so—a total of 315 manhours. 

But for one reason or another 
(neglect; new, untrained operators; 
misplaced or lost guns; no grease on 
hand, fittings damaged or missing) at 
least some of the twenty-one lubrica- 
ting points on every machine were 
either improperly lubricated or had not 


LUBRICATION 


been lubricated for a long time. These 
conditions were corrected by installing 
a central system on each machine, 
enabling the operator to spend all his 
time on productive work. Result—tre- 
mendous savings and greatly improved 
operation. 

This experience is typical of the 
benefits that can be realized when man- 
agement recognizes that organized lub- 
rication is a major factor in cost control. 
Large firms, with plant lubrication 
engineers, and small firms, where lubri- 
cation is delegated to engineers who 
perform other duties, are uncovering 
exceptional opportunities to extend part 
life, eliminate downtime, reduce rejects 
(even save on lubricant cost) and other- 
wise add to income. 

As consultants, Texaco’s organiza- 
tion of Lubrication Engineers, opera- 





ting in ail 48 states, has been effective 
in Outlining a practical approach to 
these problems. A more detailed dis- 
cussion is available in an enlightening 
booklet: “Management Practices That 
Control Costs Via Organized Lubrica- 
tion.” Write The Texas Company, Dept. 
B30. 135 East 42nd Street. New York 
17, New York. 














IN ALL 


48 STATES 


IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 


(PARTS, INVENTORY, PRODUCTION, DOWNTIME, MAINTENANCE) 
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There were a few notes of hope in the metal trades this week. 


These should not be mistaken for outright optimism at this early stage. 
It is more a case of the producers of primary metals feeling that the worst 
almost has to be behind them. 


Prices of steelmaking scrap have stiffened ever so slightly. 


Reliability of this market as a barometer frequently is questioned; 
mill men are likely to belittle it when it points down, but they are more 
willing to accept it when it points up. 


Now, quite humanly, everyone hopes it means what it says. 


Reports from the steel industry quite generally hold that the bottom 
has been reached. Perhaps this is inevitable when operations sink below 
60% of capacity. (This week’s rate is estimated at only a little better than 
55%, with production as low as in early 1954.) 


Hopefuiness now is based on a slightly better flow of new orders. 


Many customers, the industry feels, have inventories down to rock 
bottom; even hand-to-mouth buying represents some improvement. 


Steel milis actually have been shipping a little more metal than their 
ingot output would indicate. They added a little to their own inventories 
late last year, looking for auto buying to spur ordering generally. Now 
they are letting these stocks go at the expense of production (page 110). 


Sales pressure has steel mills reaching outside their “natural” terri- 
tories. That is to say, they will absorb freight charges that they wouldn’t 
consider paying in a tight market. 


Moreover, big customers doubtless can chip a little off prices, mainly 
out of the “extras” added onto basic quotations. Reports of such concessions 
are widespread in the metal markets these days. 


Production cutbacks, aimed at bringing supply more nearly into line 
with demand, have cheered nonferrous markets to some extent. 


The most formal of these—and the one that has had the most imme- 
diate influence on prices—is the action in tin. Cuts in first-half 1958 output 
as deep as 40% for some producers were announced by the International 
Tin Council, the second restrictive move in a matter of weeks. 


This sent prices of tin for future delivery above the spot quotation in 
London, sharply reversing recent discounts on “forward.” 


Copper, too, has braced a bit in world markets on news of new produc- 
tion cutbacks. One came in the U.S. last week, others in both Africa and 
Chile as this week started. 


Meanwhile, domestic markets for major nonferrous metals are held 
above world levels by the expectation of tariff action in Congress. 


Output of aluminum held up surprisingly well right through to the end 
of last year. However, inventories are believed to be heavy and there have 
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been announcements of cuts in this country in recent days, while Canada’s 


outturn also is being reduced. 
— 


Plummeting prices of important industrial raw materials have helped 
ease the cost squeeze on industry over the past year, of course. 


However, the long-run significance of the movement is deeper. It gave 
warning of the downturn taking place in business here. And it was sympto- 
matic of a leveling off in the boom elsewhere in the free world. 


Stabilization of prices of leading commodities traded in world markets, 
when it comes, very well could signal that the recession’s bottom was at 
hand, just as their dive preceded the downturn. 


Meanwhile, though, both the trend of business abroad and the deepen- 
ing currency difficulties are afflicting prices—copper, lead, and zinc down 
20% to 30% in a year, rubber 16%, wool 17%, and tin 8%. 


Exporting nations like Britain and West Germany feel their customers’ 
shortage of foreign exchange. At the same time, Britain and most of the rest 
of Europe are pinched for balances to pay for raw materials. 


The sum of Europe’s trouble (and it may not be receiving so much 
attention in this country as it should) is this: We haven’t the help of booming 
conditions abroad to help turn us upward as we had in 1954. 


Cocoa is among the few world commodities that has been immune to 
the price weakness—and its immunity is not due simply to the fact that it 
classifies as a food rather than an industrial material. 


Cocoa’s price has almost doubled within the space of a year—from 22¢ 
a lb. to almost 44¢. This reflects a steadily tightening supply condition, 
particularly the smaller crop in Ghana, the leading producer. 


Shrinking demand for raw materials, combined with smaller world trade 
in manufactures, has sharpened the post-Suez slump in shipping. 


Demand for oil—as an industrial fuel and to drive ships—is off most 
conspicuously. But the trouble is also marked in general cargo. 


A sidelight has been the cancellation of orders with American shipyards 
for tankers totaling close to half a million tons and including one of the 
106,000-ton supertankers. 


Troubles both at home and abroad have cut U.S. output of bituminous 
coal 15% below its level at this time last year. 


Exports have been lagging ever since last October, and the drop in 
steel output also has hurt. But the worst blow has been slackening demand 
on coal’s best customer, the electric utilities. 


Power output has trailed its year-ago level for two weeks in a row. 
— = 


University of Nebraska agricultural economists have a name for it: 
This they classify as a “gold-plated” recession. And, while they think it will 
last some months, they call it “a sort of economic coffee break.” 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. |, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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What’s in this Seagoing Boxcar for You? 


Here’s a new way Goodyear can deliver the goods—the better to serve the many 
users of PLIOFLEX rubber. One of the most unique of all shipping methods—the 
part-way-by-sea “piggy-backing” of boxcars on a “seatrain vessel” proved a big 
help to many a Goodyear customer. 


Curbing the costly holdups that occur during ordinary ship-loading and unload- 
ing, this sea-and-land shipping saves both time and headaches. Up to 100 boxcars 
travel on one ship. And many of them are factory-loaded with PLIOFLEX on special 
pallets—cpening the door to far-quicker and easier handling in the user’s plant. 


That’s only one example, of course, of the many ways Goodyear constantly works Plioflex 


to better service. The pallets are timesavers—carry PLIOFLEX bales in con 


} ; general purpose 
venient, multiple units. In addition to this new and unique service 


synthetic rubber 










strategically located warehouses can fill especially urgent orders 
—fast. And every customer can obtain all the technical help he 
needs to get the most out of his PLIOFLEx. 


CHEMICAL 
4 
You can be among the many cashing in on this Goodyear GOOD ad y FAR 
brand of service—every time you use PLIOFLEX, the finest of ? 
all synthetic rubbers. For its complete story, write Goodyear, DIVISION 
Chemical Division, Department N-9415, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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INTRODUCING A NEW KAISER ALUMINUM SERVICE FOR MANAGEMENT 
TO HELP YOU CUT COSTS, IMPROVE PRODUCTS WITH ALUMINUM 


The “Aluminum Consulting Team” has been cre- 
ated by Kaiser Aluminum to help management men 
benefit now from this one outstanding fact: 


In the past dozen years of its growth as an indus- 
try, aluminum has brought new competitive advan- 
tages to more products in more industries than any 
other metal in the world. 


We have seen this remarkable fact documented 
again and again: 


> A bakery chain converted to aluminum foil bread 
wrap to increase the sales appeal of a specialty 
product ... and they gained an even better com- 

petitive edge through longer shelf life! 

\ fleet operator converted to aluminum truck 

bodies and trailers to increase payload . . . and he 

gained even greater efficiency through reduced 

operating and maintenance costs! 


An aircraft equipment manufacturer converted to 
forged aluminum lift-arm components to simplify 
design and he also cut weight and reduced 
manufacturing cost! 


From hundreds of examples like these comes the 
purpose of the Aluminum Consulting Team: to help 
you use aluminum to develop products that are 


better than before in material costs, in production 
costs, in function, in design —or in all four. 


HERE’S HOW A-C-T IS ORGANIZED 
A-C-T is composed of six major groups of special- 
ists within Kaiser Aluminum. Depending on the 
nature of the problem, the appropriate group as- 
sumes project leadership and calls upon the other 
groups for specialized information. 


Product Development Specialists help you re- 
engineer and re-design established products to take 
advantage of the competitive edge offered by alu- 
minum. These specialists can also help you open 
new markets by assisting in the development of 
completely new products. 


Industrial Design Specialists offer complete design 
service for incorporating aluminum into virtually 
any product—from wire hanger to automobile —to 
increase sales appeal by improving the appearance 
of your product and making it more useful. 

Material and Method Specialists provide assist- 
ance in the selection of proper aluminum materials 
—alloy, temper, gauge, etc. In addition, they help 
develop fabricating methods best suited to your op- 
eration —from initial forming to final finish. 


SEE “MAVERICK” « SUNDAY EVENINGS, ABC-TV NETWORK 





ALUMINUM CONSULTING TEAM 


Market Research Specialists help manufacturers of 
products made with aluminum to evaluate new mar- 
kets for greater sales potential. 


Industry Sales Specialists are experts in customers’ 
industries, often with extensive experience within 
those industries. They evaluate your problems from 
your viewpoint. 


Metallurgical Research Specialists’ activities range 
from the development of new alloys to conducting 
comparative corrosion tests for particular alumi- 
num applications 


HOW A-C-T GOES TO WORK WITH YOU 
First of all, give A-C-T your requirements. Include 
enough particulars to permit us to determine which 
specialists within A-C-T can best serve you. 

As the next step, A-C-T will study these particu- 
lars in order to appraise the competitive advantages 
available to you through aluminum. 

Following this, A-C-T will then furnish you with 
the results of this appraisal . . . a recommendation 
which may help you gain outstanding competitive 
advantages! 


You can take immediate advantage of A-C-T 


CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TV LISTING 


service by writing on your letterhead to A-C-T, 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc., 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

If you wish to talk it over with us first, call the 
Kaiser Aluminum Sales Office listed in your tele- 
phone directory. Ask for “the man on A-C- T.” 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc., Exec- 
utive Office, Kaiser Bldg., Oakland 12, California; 
General Sales Office, Palmolive Bldg., Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 


FOR THE COMPETITIVE EDGE, GO ALUMINUM— 


Kaiser & 
 aiomin UM 
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The world’s largest centrifuge for humans, at Johnsville NADC, is capable of producing 40 times the force of gravity. Flight 
surgeons and engineers can ride within the ‘cockpit’ at the end of a 50 foot arm. 


JOHNSVILLE NAVAL AIR DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
STREAMLINES RESEARCH VITAL TO DEFENSE 


Located in historic Bucks County, just north of Phila- 
delphia, the Johnsville NADC is carrying out a multi- 
tude of scientific tasks designed to keep our Navy's 
air arm second to none. Johnsville, the Navy’s largest 
aeronautical research and developmental activity, de- 
veloped the radar early-warning systems for planes 
now cruising above the oceans bordering the United 
States. Tremendous studies have been made at this 
center in airborne anti-submarine detection systems, 
and Johnsville scientists developed the first mock-up 
of a vertical take-off fighter 

The NADC Aeronautical Instruments Laboratory 
at Johnsville is engaged in development and evalua- 
tion for the Army-Navy Instrumentation Program, 
and was first to develop the automatic artificial stabil- 
ity control for rotary wing aircraft. Other NADC 
proyec ts me lucle high spec d low-le vel cameras... 
techniques for underwater launching of guided mis- 
siles... and radio controlled drone planes carrying 
bombs. used so effectively ugainst the enemy in Korea. 

rhis detense center covers over 750 acres Ti lud- 


ing a Naval Air Station which provides aircraft for 


scientists carrying out their experimental missions. 
There are eight laboratory groups at Johnsville, spe- 
cializing in computation; aircraft armament; systems 
for drones, missiles and other special aircraft; aviation 
medicine; air warfare research; aeronautical instru- 
mentation; aero electronics; and experimental pho- 
tography, a field unto itself. 

Many unusual facilities are available to Johnsville’s 
scientific staff of over 2,200 people. In addition to 
equipment such as the giant centrifuge illustrated, 
the center has one of the world’s largest analog com- 
puters — the TYPHOON — which can handle an 
infinite variety of engineering and aerodynamic prob- 
lems. Johnsville has a fabrication shop capable of 
manufacturing anything from a delicate instrument 
to a complete aircraft. Huge cold chambers are avail- 
able to test equipment for use under conditions such 
as those encountered in Operation Deepfreeze, cur- 
rently underway in the Antarctic. Johnsville is cooper- 
ating closely in the Geophysical Year — as well as 
turning out a wide variety of scientific developments 
for BuAer, the fleet, and Navy contractors. 


MCMCMO RS Mosc Ms ar eC Mel Melemcceitiiet| 
Teenwlel of the Department of Detens« 


FORD INSTRUMENT Co. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
31-10 Thomson Avenue, Long Island City 1, New York 
Field Sales Offices: Beverly Hills, Calif.; Dayton, Ohio 
Engineer ot Ford Instrument tests jet engine 
exhaust temperature indicator developed for the 
Navy's Bureau of Aeronautics. 





ENGINEERS of unusual abilities can find a future at FORD INSTRUMENT CO. Write for information. 
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An Oasis of Stability in 1958 


@ Housing should score at least 1-million starts in 
1958—and probably do 5% to 10% better than that. 


@ This means there won't be the housing boom that 


some people were hoping would turn back the recession tide. 


@ Much depends on whether easier credit is able to 


offset the negative forces—fewer new household formations, 


lower income, joblessness, and consumer reluctance. 


It now looks as if housing in 1958, at 
the very least, should hold steady at 
about 1-million starts. More likely, the 
number will climb 5% to 10% above 
that level. 

For the economy as a whole, this 
means housing won't be quite the tonic 
some people had hoped. But it will still 
be a sturdy prop. 

Housing's 1958 fortunes hinge on the 
outcome of an interplay between two 
forces: 

¢ On the plus side, the easier and 
cheaper credit available. 

¢ On the minus side, the lower 
incomes, higher unemployment, and 
hesitancy among consumers induced by 
the business recession. 
¢ Canadian Example—Already, casier 
credit has restored confidence to the 
homebuilding industry. Moreover, the 
industry says, customers are beginning 
to show more interest in buying new 
homes. 

Easier credit demonstrated its power 
to stimulate new residential construc- 
tion during both the 1948-49 and 1953- 
54 recessions. And Canada _ furnishes 
another case in point. 

Canada’s recession began ahead of 
the current U.S. decline (BW—Oct.19 
'57,p59), with even heavier unemploy- 
ment. There, government efforts to 
pump more and cheaper credit into 
housing have already resulted in a sharp 
upturn in construction. Starts in No- 
vember—the last month for which data 
are available—rose to 11,902 units from 
8,049 recorded in November, 1956. 

To be sure, for the first 11 months 
of 1957, starts still were 7.4% behind 
1956. But this ratio has been drop 


ping steadily since July, when starts 
were lagging 18% behind those re- 
ported the vear before. 


|. Balance of Forces 


However, there are several reasons 
why credit ease may not be so thera- 
peutic in the U.S. as in Canada—or, 
for that matter, as it was in the last two 
U.S. recessions. 

Basic housing demand is weaker now, 
because of population factors such as 
the rate of new family formations (page 
46). From 1950 to 1957, the average 
annual increase in the number of U.S. 
households was 856,000. From 1957 
through 1960—as the “hollow genera- 
tion” of the 1930s comes of age—the 
average yearly rise will be only an esti- 
mated 677,000. Figures on the growth 
in number of families headed by a hus- 
band and wife are even more striking: 
519,000 per vear from 1950 to 1957, 
only 272,000 a vear in 1957-60. And 
these are the principal buyers of homes. 

Of course, there is a demand for new 
housing to replace the 300,000 or more 
units annually burned, flooded, or 
otherwise demolished. And some de- 
mand stems from country-to-city§ mi 
gration. Even so, it’s apparent that the 
need for more housing will be substan 
tially less than in the early postwar 
vears. This is made more likely by the 
prospect that houscholds will be less 
mobile during the recession. 

In Canada, there’s much more de- 
mand still to be satisfied. Canada has 
been absorbing a flood of immigrants— 
165,000 last year. And there’s a need 
to expand housing in communities that 


expanded in population during the rush 
to exploit natural resources. 

The current recession seems to be 
more of a drag on incomes than the 
preceding two U.S. slumps, although 
no one can yet be sure. Today's sag 
is more general, and unemployment is 
mounting somewhat faster (BW —Jan. 
11°58,p28). So homebuilders will prob- 
ably have to contend with a pinch in 
consumer purses. The latest study of 
consumer attitudes by the University 
of Michigan Survey Research Center 
also suggests waning interest in new 
housing (BW—Jan.25°58,p131). But the 
results may already be outdated, since 
the survey was taken before the most 
recent easing in credit. 

Both the Federal Reserve and the 
Administration appear more reluctant 
than in 1953-54 to stimulate housing— 
and the economy in general—with a 
flood of cheap credit, because of their 
lingering fears of inflation (BW 
Jan.25°58,p25). And, in any case, there 
is usually a time lag between a loosen 
ing of credit and any noticeable cffect 
on housing. In both 1948-49 and 
1953-54, it took more than six months 
for housing to feel credit’s restorative 
powers. 

Thanks to some special circumstances 
it is possible that housing might pick 
up more quickly this time around. ‘The 
industry was under extraordinary pres 
sure from tight money until late 1957, 
and it was beginning to come out from 
under on its own, even without relaxed 
credit rules. That gives it a head start, 
compared with the previous recoveries, 
and with casier money it might bounce 
back that much faster. 
¢ Government Steps—! he Administra 
tion is stressing government programs 
to help it turn out that way. In Jan 
uarv, the Federal Housing Administra 
tion rescinded the rule (adopted in 
April, 1955, to fight inflation) that clos 
ing costs could not be included in the 
maximum insurable amount of mort 
gages. Local FHA offices began to be 
more lenient on how many household 
appliances—such as refrigerators, wash- 
ers, driers, and dishwashers—could be 
included in a mortgage. FHA also in 
creased the permissible discounts on 
insured mortgages. And the Federal 
National Mortgage Association—Fanny 
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Mac—upped the prices it would pay for 
mortgages, in order to increase the sup 
ply of funds to housing 

I'he Administration wants Congress 
to go still farther—to raise both the 
maximum loan FHA can insure and 
the statutory limit on the volume of 
I’ HA-insured loans. It would also like 
flexible interest rates on FHA and 
Veterans’ Administration loans, to en- 
able mortgages backed by government 
insurance or guarantees to mect the 
rates offered for money by other bidders 


ll. The Builders Speak 


These government moves met an 
enthusiastic reception among the home- 
builders and building trades people 
representing 85% of builder buving 
power—who assembled in Chicago last 
week for the annual convention of the 
National Assn. of Home Builders. Many 
told pusINESS WEEK their markets had 
touched bottom in late 1957. Almost 
all reported January upturns in both 
sales and buver interest—as measured by 
traffic 

All at once, the builders were finding 
credit lines where none had existed 
before. As one Dallas mortgage banker 
put it: “FHA at 5.25% suddenly looks 
mighty good to me.” And a Detroit 
builder remarked: “This month is the 
first time I haven't had to rediscount 
in FHA mortgage. I never thought I'd 
see the day.” 
¢ Changed Tune—Small-volume build- 
ers also reported money easing in the 
last few weeks, especially in the field 
of mortgage credit from insurance com- 
panies. Said a St. Paul builder: “A large 
insurance company last week accepted 
two mortgages from potential buvers it 
wouldn't touch three months ago.” 

With the customers, many builders 
noted, the rate of interest was not so 
important as the size of the downpay- 
ment and monthly installments. A large 
lulsa developer reported: “As soon as 
I could get mortgages stretched out 10 
vears longer so that payments were less, 
my business picked up about 50% in 
one month.” 


lll. Mixed Profits Trend 


There was less cheer in the discussion 
of 1957 profits. For the industry as a 
whole, they were estimated at less than 
5 Some reported good carnings, but 
these were mostly on custom-built 
homes and houses selling for more than 
$30,000. On homes tagged between 
$15,000 and $23,000, operators fre- 
quently reported losses or, at best, no 
profits. 
¢ Unemployment Bugaboo—Thougl 
the builders interpret easier credit as 
boding well for 1958, many of them 
know credit can never be cheap enough 
to counteract unemployment. In indus 
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trial areas, where layoffs are heavy, 
many builders reported workers trying 
to trade down. A developer from the 
South Side of Chicago, close to the 
steel mills, said: “Workers are coming 
around every day trying to get me to 
take a $16,000 house for one of mine 
that sells for $12,500. They're willing 
to settle for getting $1,000 cash out of 
the deal.” 

\ low-price builder from Dallas 
commented: “I have more equity tied 
up in trade-ins than I have money.” 
And a large North Jersey developer, 
who has several tracts near aircraft and 
electronics plants, brooded: ‘Unless 
the economy picks up by summer, we'll 
be lucky to hang on.” 
¢ Cost Bind—All the builders are beset 
by rising land costs. Labor and material 
costs are under control. With some 
local variations, the continuing pressure 
on final housing prices now stems from 
land costs. ‘The reasons: 

¢ Cities are requiring more from 
builders in the wav of streets, curbing, 
sewage and water lines. 

¢ Builders are buying smaller par- 
cels at a swoop—and, when possible, 
it’s better land to begin with. 

e Except in the East, buvers are 
demanding bigger lots with more im- 
provements. ‘This increases the ratio 
of land costs to building costs. 
¢ Summing Up—The consensus found 
among NAHB delegates was that 1955 
“can't be worse than °57.” Builders 
look for prices to stay firm on new and 
old homes, for building costs to be 
roughly stable, for developments to 
grow smaller. They agree that specula- 
tion is decreasing; nowadays, a builder 
is apt to put up a model house or two, 
then build more only when he gets the 
orders. As for money problems, they 
think buyer interest will increase in pro- 
portion to the easing of credit—but 
there’s wide disagreement on just how 
easy credit will really get 

Many in the industry put much hope 
in the continued expansion of spending 
on major home improvements, by cus- 
tomers who want to stay put but add 
more space or convenience. 

But few builders, housing consult- 
ants, or economists in and out of gov- 
ernment can foresee a jump in 1958 
of more than 100,000 extra starts or 
a spending increase of more than 
$1.5-billion, including major improve- 
ments. Of course, this amount would 
be supplemented by outlays for neces- 
sary public works, furniture, appliances, 
and other expenditures that accompany 
new housing, which might add as much 
as $1.5-billion more. 

\ $3-billion boost in spending is not 
to be dismissed with sneers. But, of it- 
self, it would fall short of offsetting a 
decline like the skid from the third to 
the fourth quarter of 1957—when gross 
national product dipped $6-billion. 


AT ALLEGHANY, Allan Kirby will suc- 
ceed the man whom he had often financed. 


What Now 


Financier Robert R. Young's suicide 
last week at his palatial Palm Beach 
(Fla.) estate was the ultimate admission 
that his hope of revitalizing the U.S. 
railroad industry was shattered. It also 
marked the beginning of a struggle to 
determine who would take over the 
properties he controlled. 

By midweek, it was clear that no one 
man would replace Young. For in his 
role as undisputed head of both Alle- 
ghany Corp. and the New York Central 
RR, he had held together an unwieldy 
group of men—financiers, lawyers, op- 
erating executives, publicists. With 
Young gone, there are bound to be con- 
flicts in the chain of command. But 
no one of his associates is likely to 
emerge as his sole successor. 

Many of Young's closest friends and 
associates were gathered at his funeral 
in Portsmouth, R. I., this week. ‘They 
included Alfred E. Perlman, president 
of the Central; Allan P. Kirby, presi- 
dent of Alleghany; real estate operator 
William Zeckendorf, of Webb & 
Knapp, and William C. MacMillen, Jr., 
of Chesapeake Industries, a holding 
company in which Young personally 
had a 20% interest. 
¢ Shifts So Far—Some changes are al- 
ready in the making. Kirby, who as an 
heir to the Woolworth chain had 
helped bankroll Young since the 1930s, 
is slated to take over Young’s post as 
chairman of Alleghany. Perlman will 
remain at the Central, but with en- 
hanced executive power. 
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AT CENTRAL, Alfred Perlman remains 
as president, but with enhanced power. 


YOUNG HIMSELF reached peak in 


Central battles, had setbacks later. 


For The Young Interests? 


However, neither Kirby nor Perlman 
is expecting to replace Young. Perlman, 
strictly a railroad operator, will con- 
centrate on the troubles of the massive 
Central. Kirby, a financier with many 
vears as Young’s associate, is unlikely to 
be more than titular head of Alleghany. 
¢ Spoiling Plums—Moreover, neither 
Alleghany nor the Central is the impres- 
sive property it was when Young was 
at the peak of his power. In 1955, 
Young’s first year in control of the 
Central, the road showed a net income 
of $52.3-million, earnings per share of 
$8.03. Last vear, Central’s net income 
was estimated at $8.4-million, or $1.30 
a share. And Perlman fears that in 
1958 the Central will be operating in 
the red. 

The same is true of Alleghany, a 
holding company whose major invest- 
ment is in the Central. In 1955, it had 
a net asset value per share of $13.90. 
This week, Alleghany announced that 
the 1957 figure was down to $9.05. 
¢ Clouded Ball—The figures alone do 
not tell the whole story of the decline 
in Young’s position. When he won 
control of the Central in a celebrated 
proxy fight with the old management, 
he predicted $8-a-vear dividends and a 
$10G-a-share price for the stock. Central 
had, in fact, a “regular” dividend policy 
of $2 a year, but paid off partly in.stock 
last vear. And Central’s directors, 
meeting in Palm Beach only five davs 
before Young’s suicide, omitted Cen- 
tral’s first-quarter dividend. 
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In addition, Young had been unload- 
ing his own big holdings in the Cen 
tral, holdings. he had begun amassing 
in 1953, before the proxy fight. In all, 
he had purchased 100,200 shares of 
Central common at an average of about 
$20 a share. Last October he sold 50,- 
000 shares at about $20 a share (Wall 
Street rumors are that this block was 
sold to his wife); in November, he sold 
another 21,700 shares at about $16 
a share; and in December another 27,- 
500 at about $15 a share. Ostensiblv, 
this was done to establish tax losses. At 
his death he had only 1,200 shares of 
Central in his portfolio. 


|. Modern Empire Builder 


It is clear that Young’s financial posi- 
tion—and his prestige—suffered some 
heavy blows in the last few months be 
fore his death. Yet his career had been 
studded with setbacks as well as suc 
cesses. And his associates appear con 
vinced that the declines in Alleghany 
and Central were not a major factor in 
his suicide. 

From all the evidence, a number of 
factors contributed to Young's decision 
to take his own life. 

Young fancied himself a modern ver- 
sion of the railroad barons—Harriman, 
Gould, Hill—who built the U.S. rail 
way system. He was also a speculator 
with a penchant for buying into under- 
valued situations and reorganizing them 
for resale at handsome profits. ‘That was 


how he got control of Alleghany, which 
was a grab bag of undervalued assets, 
including the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

¢ Dreams of Dominion—It was his 
success with the C&O that fed Young's 
ambitions of building a transcontinental 
railway empire and resuscitating the 
railroad industry. Critics insist that 
Young’s influence in the C&Q, in 
particular his insistence on building 
passenger trafic on what is essentially 
a freight operation, would have ruined 
a shakier outfit. 

But the fact remains that Young 

made big profits with the C&O. And 
it gave him the prestige and position 
to sound off with his sometimes gran 
and sometimes sensible 
about railroading. 
e Vital Part—The biggest step in mak- 
ing his dream a reality was gaining con- 
trol of the Central, once the crown 
jcwel of Eastern railroads. Along with 
the other Eastern roads, the Central was 
in bad shape. Young, however, was con- 
vinced that he could make the Central 
as profitable as the C&O had been 

Young’s biggest enemies, the bank- 
ers, say the Central needed new man 
agement, but that Young himself was 
not capable of doing the job. ‘They do 
not blame all of the Central’s decline 
on Young, say that some of it 
due to the drop in business that hit 
railroads—and the failure of the old 
management to make improvements 
sooner. But Young’s dividend policy 
and his selling of Central real estate 


chose ideas 


was 
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had contributed to the decline, they 
argue, 

l'o railroaders, Young always seemed 

more a railroad buff than a railroad op- 
erator. He always concentrated on 
passengers, although freight is the 
profitable part of the business. Young 
reportedly fought the Central's deci 
sions to cut down on its passenger serv- 
ices and junk his publicized lightweight 
l'rain X plans. 
* Financial Distress—Then, too, Young 
had had to sell some of Alleghany’s 
most profitable investments in order to 
gain control of the Central. The C&O 
to Cyrus S. Eaton. And a 
major portion of Alleghany’s holdings 
in Investors Diversified Services, Inc., 
a money-making mutual fund concern, 
went to Murchison Bros. 

Young was also beset with personal 
financial trouble. He was a speculative 
trader, and a good portion of his stock 
holdings were in Alleghany Corp. 
shares 

In 1954, he had announced a plan 
to recapitalize Alleghany by issuing 
new preferred stock in exchange for the 
outstanding preferred, of which Young 
held a big portion. But an injunction 
brought by Randolph Phillips, a former 
associate, blocked the action and pre 
vented Young from using the shares for 
either collateral or trading. 

In effect, these shares were frozen, 
and funds that he had borrowed by 
using them as collateral had to be re- 
paid. The pledging of Alleghany pre- 
ferred shares had given him part of the 
funds for his purchases of Central 
stock; and in order to repay bank loans, 
he not only had to sell his Central hold- 
ings but 30,000 shares of Alleghany 
common. By the end of December, he 
had only 17 shares of Alleghany com- 
mon in his portfolio. 
¢ Harassment in Court—According to 
an associate, Young was “harassed” by 
the law suit, a harassment that was 
“more mental than financial.”’ Still, 
Young did have to sell many of his 
holdings at a loss. In addition, he took 
out a $100,000 mortgage on undevel- 
oped property he owned in Newport, 
R. L., where he summered—and enter- 
tained—in a 40-room mansion. ‘This 
mortgage was also arranged in Decem- 
ber 

Ironically, two days after Young shot 
himself, the U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cided in his favor when it ruled that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
could approve the issue of Alleghany 
stock without requiring prior approval 
of Alleghany’s control over the Central. 
Most legal men feel that this decision 
practically assures that Young’s recap- 
italization plan will go through. 
¢ Previous Crises—Law suits were noth- 
ing new to Young. But he was often 
upset by them. In the late 1930s, he 


was sold 
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suffered a nervous breakdown during 
the protracted struggle for the control 
of Alleghany. 

He was also deeply affected by the 
death of his daughter, his only child, 
in an airplane crash in 1941. Young 
had another breakdown after her death, 
and, friends say he was often the victim 
of “bouts of melancholy” brought on 
by this tragedy. 

All these circumstances undoubtedly 

plaved a part in his suicide. Most of 
the Central's directors, who met with 
him last week, report that he was “in 
good spirits.” But for the past vear he 
had not been so active in Central affairs 
as he had earlier. 
e Changed Man-—It it significant that 
Young kept silent when the Central 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad an- 
nounced they were considering a merger 
(BW—Nov.9'57,p31). Railroad =men 
feel Young might well have originated 
the proposal, but if he had, it would 
have been launched wfth the kind of 
fanfare that always accompanied his 
ideas. With the benefit of hindsight, 
they figure that Young’s silence should 
have been an indication that he was no 
longer intent on carrying through his 
plans. And he was mute, too, during 
the recent hearings in Congress—which 
Young always liked to use as a_plat- 
form. This was another sign that he 
had changed. 


ll. Road Ahead 


It is also clear that Young’s death 
does not mean a crash for his properties. 
Both the Central and the Alleghany are 
depressed, but Young was not an Ivar 
Kruger, the Swedish match king, whose 


death meant the end of a financial 
empire. 

The stock market, at least, did not 
reflect any special fears. Robert L. 
Cahill, long-time specialist in Central 
stock, had a big job matching buving 
and selling orders on Monday. But 
when it was finally traded about an 
hour and a half after the market opened, 
12,000 shares changed hands at $15.37, 
off only 12¢ from its Friday closing; and 
when the day ended, it was back up te 
its Friday close. Alleghany closed up 
75¢ on the announcement of the 
Supreme Court's decision. 

Analysts sav both issues were already 
depressed. Omission of the Central 
dividend and Young's sale of his hold- 
ings had pushed down the price of the 
stock. Young's death, coming as it did 
over the weekend, did not create anv 
new wave of selling. 
¢ Bullish on Central—But it does mean 
that changes will take place in both 
organizations. And some bankers feel 
that Central will be able to improve its 
position over the long run. 

Most bankers—and railroad men—are 


impressed with the job that Perlman 
has done on the Central. It is an open 
secret that Perlman and Young did not 
always see eye-to-eye about running the 
railroad. Young was mainly interested 
in promoting his big dreams, while 
Perlman moved slowly and cautiously 
to improve the Central’s operation. In 
particular, bankers are critical of the 
sale of Central real estate, which was 
under Young's direction rather than 
Perlman’s. 

¢ Perlman on Top—Last summer, one 
of Young's closest associates, Thomas 
Deegan, a Central vice-president, was 
removed from his position, allegedly at 
Perlman’s insistence. Deegan, who was 
instrumental in running the successful 
proxy battle for the Central, remains 
a director of Alleghany, but railroad 
analysts believe his leaving indicated 
Perlman was in control. 

Now, with Young gone, Perlman is 

expected to solidify his position. He will 
have a freer hand in all operations. 
Analysts do not expect any early im- 
provement in the Central's position, 
but thev feel the long-term prospects 
should improve. As one banker put it: 
“Perlman is too smart a railroad man 
to stick to dividend policies or passenger 
plans he knows he cannot meet.” 
e Alleghany’s Next Part—Control of 
the Central still rests with Alleghany 
Corp. and with Kirby, who himself has 
300,000 shares of Central stock. But 
Kirby is not likely to push Young's ideas 
and concepts with anything like Young's 
fervor. In fact, Kirby has always staved 
in the background, and it now appears 
likely that Alleghany will play a much 
more subdued role. 

It is probable that Alleghany will 
keep most of its holdings in the Central 
—at least as long as the stock is so de- 
pressed. But it is doubtful it will be the 
kind of vehicle for speculations that it 
was under Young. 

For example, Young put Alleghany 
heavily into Webb & Knapp. A num- 
ber of his associates were critical of 
the deal. But Young went ahead any- 
way. 

It is also reported that some of 
Young’s associates were against selling 
control of Investors Diversified Services. 
Robert W. Purcell, who was president 
of IDS and a close associate of Young's, 
left his job when Young sold. Now a 
director of International Basic Economy 
Corp., Purcell is still on the board of 
IDS, but he is not involved in other 
Young interests. 

Although there is no direct heir to 
Young's position, Wall Street believes 
Kirby will appoint an operating head 
for Alleghany. The most likely candi- 
date is David W. Wallace, who is vice- 
president and secretary of Alleghany. 
In addition, he is a director of Webb 
& Knapp. 
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WITNESSES before the Joint Economic Committee hearings give their views on the cause and cure of the business downturn. 


Economic Report Under Attack 


Non-government economists are critical of President's 
tactics, but they pretty well agree on what should be done. 


ihe Administration’s prediction of a 
business upturn later this vear is run- 
ning into criticism and skepticism this 
week from witnesses before the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress. 

Witnesses are largely economists 
from universities, business, and associa 
tions. But even a group of government 
experts did little to lessen the over-all 
impression that Pres. Eisenhower and 
his Council of Economic Advisers are 
more optimistic than the great bulk of 
professional opinion. 
¢ Critical—It’s traditional to have sharp 
differences expressed at these hearings, 
held annually by the committee under 
provisions of the Employment Act. But 
this vear, the non-government experts 
are being unusually harsh on the Presi 
deni’s Economic Report (BW —Jan.25 
"58,p25)—and thev are showing a sur- 
prising amount of agreement among 
themselves over what the Administra- 
tion should be doing. 

A tax cut to spur consumption is the 
step most often cited as needed to 
round out the government’s anti-reces- 
sion policies. When the committee re 
ports to Congress later this month, it 
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will probably recommend a look at the 
tax rates early in the summer. 

The Administration will have a 

chance to speak up for its own views 
next week, when top officials appear be- 
fore the committee. 
e Tax Treatment—The committee this 
year made an effort to get some new 
names among the witnesses rather than 
depending solely on the veterans of such 
hearings. One newcomer, James S. 
Duesenberry of Harvard, produced an 
unusually comprehensive analysis of 
what caused the recession and how it 
should be treated. 

Duesenberry, a specialist on con 
sumption economics, told the commit 
tee that a decline in business spending 
for new plant and equipment is occur 
ring because real consumer demand is 
not keeping pace with capacity. Capi 
tal expenditures at the rate of recent 
years could not have been maintained 
indefinitely, Duesenberry concedes. But 
if real consumer income had been ris- 
ing at something like 3% or 4% a year 
as it has many times in the past, “ex 
cess capacity would have developed at 


a very slow rate and the boom could 


have gone on much longer.” Actually, 
real income has gone up very slowly 
since 1955, he added. 

One reason cited by Duesenberry for 
this slow rise is high taxation. When 
incomes fall off, he reminded the com 
mittee, it 1s customary to point out 
that tax liabilities decline, thus absorb 
ing some of the pinch on consumption 

the “built-in stabilizer” function of 
taxation. When business is booming, 
the same tax structure serves as a “built 
in brake” on consumer purchasing 
power. 

Duesenberry would have gone to the 
aid of the consumer with monetary and 
fiscal aid as early as the second quarter 
of 1957. He thinks selective credit con 
trols should have been used to help 
home buvers and state and local govern 
ments, for example, while general credit 
tightness was used to slow down indus 
trial investment and commercial build 
ing. 

Right now, he would like to se 
Congress increase government spending 
or cut taxes—with spending getting his 
nod. If a tax cut is voted, he recom- 
mends that it be temporary, ending by 
mid-1959 
¢ Opposing Views—Gerhard Colm, 
chief economist for the National Plan- 
ning Assn. and a veteran of the eco- 
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hearings, told the committee 
that the Administration’s anti-recession 
programs seem inadequate. He pointed 
out that the current rise in defense 
contracts—a major reason for the 
Council of Economic Advisers’ hopeful 
foreeast—will do little more than take 
arms-buying back to the point where 
it was before last year’s sharp contrac- 
tion. ‘The upturn in contracts should 
have effect” but “it cannot be 
expected to bring the economy back on 
the track of sustained economic expan- 
Colm would like to see Con- 
gress vote substantially higher levels of 
spending, but lacking that, thinks a 
tax cut will be needed. 

Walter Fackler, assistant director of 
cconomic research for the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was one panel mem- 
ber who thinks the Administration has 
the right slant. As a personal hunch, he 
told the committee he thinks the slump 
will be fairly mild and short-lived. 
¢ Starting Points—Here are highlights 
from the testimony of experts that the 
committee used as a starting point for 
its deliberations: 

¢ Miles Colean, a_ consulting 
cconomist to the construction industry, 
challenged Administration - predictions 
of a substantial upturn in housing starts. 
The demand exists, Colean concedes, 
for a rise from last vear’s 990,000 starts 
to 1.1-million starts this vear (page 25). 
But he thinks the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration’s slowness in processing 
mortgage insurance will 
keep this demand trom being effective, 
with more credit available for 
mortgage lending 

e Louis Paradiso, assistant director 
of the Commerce Dept.’s Office of 
Business Economics, nailed down the 
actual extent of the rise in government 
Federal purchases of goods 
ind services were running at an annual 
rate of $51-billion in the third quarter 
of 1957, and are around $49.8 
billion. By the second quarter of 
1959, the rate is expected to be $52.8- 
billion reached by a series of gradual 
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mCcTCases 

¢ Myron S. Silbert, vice-president 
of Federated Department Stores, Inc., 
Cincinnati, told the committee he ex- 
pects no important price changes this 
vear. He painted an inventory picture 
that implies a rise in business spending 
shortly if consumer demands holds up, 
and even recommended a more aggres- 
sive inventory policy to businessmen as 
a means of checking the recession. 

¢ Douglas Greenwald, of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Dept. of Economics, said 
nothing has happened substantially to 
change the picture of last November 
when a 7% decline was anticipated for 
plant and equipment spending. He 
believes the actual drop will be no 


more than 10%, and may still be only 
the 7% originally foreseen 
20 


Reuther's Opening 





“We haven't been pushing the price move- 
ment—labor has been chasing it.” 





“The auto industry's profits are more fan- 
tastic than any others in the world.” 





“I’ve never accused the auto companies of 
being inefficient—just selfish.” 


Kefauver’s look at “adminis- 
tered prices” started as a pre- 
view of Walter Reuther’s coming 
fight with auto companies. 


This week, Sen. Estes Kefauver’s 
Senate Antitrust & Monopoly subcom- 
mittee opened its investigation of so- 
called administered prices in the auto 
industry—and found itself a forum for 
Walter P. Reuther’s opening blast in 
the 1958 auto labor bargaining. 

Reuther, as president of the United 
Auto Workers, talked for two days, pas- 
sionately promoting UAW’s contro- 
versial profit-sharing plan (page 100) 
not only as a reasonable bargaining re- 
quest but also as the key to solving wirat 
Reuther calls the “imbalance” between 
industry’s production capacity and con- 
sumers’ buying power. 
¢ Disclaimer—Chmn. Kefauver opened 
the hearing with a warning that the 
committee didn’t intend to “mediate 
a wage dispute.” Its job, he said, is still 
the same as in the steel hearings last 
summer (BW —Aug.24'57,p31): “to 
examine the pricing practices in our 
major industries in order to determine 
whether our antitrust laws are adequate 
to effectuate the fruits of competition 
to the American public.” 

Kefauver raised the same charge in 
the steel case that Reuther raises in the 
auto hearing: that manufacturers fix 
prices to suit themselves, regardless of 
the laws of supply and demand. ‘The 
steel hearings sputtered out without 
any noticeable effect, and no one seri- 
ously thinks any important legislation 
will come out of the present hearings. 

But Reuther’s appearance as the first 
witness gave the committee the flash- 
iest possible sendoff for its 1958 round 
of investigations, in exchange for about 
the best platform Reuther could have 
for broadcasting his views and his per- 
sonality. 

His performance made it tough, ob- 
servers agreed, for industry spokesmen 
to follow. The industry is represented 
by Harlow H. Curtice of General 
Motors, T. O. Yntema of Ford, L. L. 
Colbert of Chrysler, and George Rom- 
ney of American Motors. 


1. Tour de Force 


Reuther turned up at the hearing 
with his brother Victor and his top 
economist, Nat Weinberg, with an arm- 
load of documents—a 110-page prepared 
statement, a supplementary statement, 
and a 29-page booklet of tables and 
charts. 

Except 


for frequent reference to 
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Attack on Auto Pricing 


charts and statistics, Reuther practically 
ignored his prepared material. Instead, 
he spoke extemporancously on subjects 
ranging from famine in India to wages 
and prices in the U.S. He blistered big 
business management and its motives. 
He appealed ee cooperation between 
labor and management. And he lec- 
tured a rapt audience at length on the 
aims of his union. 

The first day was al! Reuther. The 
few questions that senators asked him 
merely fed his punch lines. The huge 
Senate caucus room was packed to the 
doors with spectators-UAW and AFL- 
CIO staffers, observers from the auto 
and steel companies, a sprinkling of 
antitrust lawyers, and many of the 
normal run of sightseers. 
¢ Heated Exchange—The only real 
flareup and challenge to Reuther dur- 
ing his two days on the stand came 
when Sen. Everett Dirksen (R-II].) tried 
to get Reuther to admit that his share- 
the-profits plan is a publicity stunt— 
just as, Dirksen contended, his “open- 
the-books” plan was a publicity stunt 
in the late 1940s. 

Reuther said he was dead serious 
“about getting the price of automobiles 
down so the consumer won't be short- 
changed.” Reuther agreed to Dirksen’s 
contention that if Reuther got all his 
1958 demands, it would be the “biggest 
package” ever won bv the union. 

Reuther and Dirksen tangled heatedly 
after the senator suggested Reuther’s 
profit-sharing figures “wouldn’s stand 
the light of day.” Reuther countered 
that Dirksen had a right “to be their 
(GM’s) representative here,” but later 
said he only meant that Dirksen “rep- 
resents GM's views.” 

At the end of Wednesday afternoon, 
the committee decided to recall Reuther 
at some time in the future—date un- 
scheduled. 


ll. Auto Prices 


Reuther charged that companies rig 
the prices of cars so as to “set aside” 
the law of supply and demand, at levels 
that “shortchange” the customer as well 
as the worker. This example of admin- 
istered prices, he said, is “close to the 
source of the imbalance in the Ameri 
can economy today.” 

The pressure on auto prices, said 
Reuther, hasn't come from wage boosts 
but from the desire of big business for 
ever higher profits. “We haven’t been 
pushing the price movement,” he testi- 
fied. “Labor has been chasing it.” 

At the moment in history when 
America needs to be strongest, he cried, 
“our economy is limping along,” 
largely because the Big ‘Three auto 
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makers have been “siphoning off pur- 
chasing power,” which has led to 
unemployment. The UAW is dis- 
turbed, he said, “because the American 
economy is freedom’: greatest material 
asset.” 

¢ Fishbowl Pricing—Reuther urged 
that big companies be required to justify 


*price increases before a public agency, 


not to put business under a price czar 
or government regulation but to put 
“private economic decisions” in a “‘fish- 
bowl” when they affect the whole econ- 
omy. Then the public would know who 
was responsible for price increases. 


lll. Profits and Wages 


Reuther insisted that if auto manage- 
ment would take the trouble to con- 
sider the profit-sharing plan, it would 
find the scheme worthier than Detroit 
spokesmen seem to think. It is un- 
orthodox, he admitted, but no more 
so than retirement and supplemental un- 
employment benefits or other UAW 
ideas were when first proposed. 

The profit-sharing plan is “not a pub- 
lic relations stunt,”” he declared. ‘““We 
want to talk about wages, prices, and 
profits at the bargaining table because 
vou cannot separate them,” he said. 
“This is a good industry to start with 
because its profits are more fantastic 
than anv in the world.” 
¢ Excessive Profits—Auto profits, said 
Reuther, represent a “disproportionate 
share” of gross national product. GM 
profits, for example, rose 270% between 
1947 and 1956, he said, while wages 
of GM _ workers rose only 72%. In 
1947, a GM _ worker made $1.44 an 
hour; in 1955, he made $2.18. _ If 
wages had risen as fast as profits, Reu- 
ther declared, the average GM _ worker 
would have made $6.60 an hour in 1955. 

“We're not here because we dislike 
GM or Ford,” Reuther said. ‘We're 
here because we dislike what they're 
doing to our economy.” 

At one point, Sen. Alexander Wiley 
(R-Wis.) interrupted to ask if Reuthe: 
thought the lavoffs and shutdowns in 
the auto and farm machinerv industries 
were due to corporate inefficiency. 
“No,” Reuther shot back, "I have never 
accused them of being inefficient—just 
selfish.” 
¢ Bargaining Goal—lhe union’s goal is 
the sharing of “excess profits” —those 
above 10% on net capital, before taxes 
-among stockholders, workers, and con 
sumers. Under this plan, 50% of this 
excess would remain with the company, 
its executive incentive plans, and _ its 
stockholders; 25% would go to the 
workers, and 25% would be rebated to 


customers who had bought GM auto- 
mobiles. 

Sen. Kefauver asked if this scheme 
might not increase the very concentra- 
tion of market that Reuther was criti- 
cizing. Customers might, he suggested, 
buy GM cars to boost GM’s profits and 
get bigger rebates, in preference to buy- 
ing cars from less profitable companics. 
Reuther replied that putting more 
money into the hands of the buying 
public would help the independent auto 
companies, too. Besides, he said, some 
people will always prefer a Studebaker 
to a Chevrolet. 
¢ Nothing Radical—Reuther spoke bit- 
terly of industry criticism of the profit- 
sharing idea. “They rejected it,” he 
said, “before they even had a chance 
to read it, let alone think it through 
properly.” There’s nothing radical 
about profit-sharing, he said. He pat 
ticularly resented GM _ Pres. Curtice’s 
criticism of the plan as “extravagant.” 

Between 1947 and 1958, Reuther 
said, Curtice received almost $4-million 
in salaries and bonuses, while the VAW 
plan—if it had been in effect in those 
vears—would have given the average 
GM worker a little more than $6,000 
in extra income in 10 vears. 

“Now Curtice says he’s ‘modest’ and 
we're ‘extravagant,’ Reuther blazed. 
“I don’t think anyone will buy that 
kind of cockeved arithmetic.” 


IV. Detroit Speaks Up 


Later in the week, Curtice of GM 
was ready to take the witness stand with 
a retort to Reuther’s “excessive profits” 
charge. His prepared statement did not 
allude to the UAW ’s 1958 wage de 
mands or its profit-sharing proposal. 
But he termed Reuther’s call last Au- 
gust for a $100 price cut on 1958 mod- 
els “just another public relations job.” 
¢ Profits Squeezed—Far from gouging 
the public and the workers as Reuther 
pictured it, Curtice claimed GM isn’t 
raising prices as fast as costs of manu 
facture are going up. 

He cited figures for a “compositc 
car,” defined as the average of all 
passenger car models in GM's five lines, 
weighted on the basis of projected sales 
volume. 

On this basis, Curtice said, the cost 
of the composite GM car has risen $125 
since the 1957 models while the whol« 
sale price has been boosted only $74 
“In other words,” he said, “for every 
dollar of increase in our known costs, 
price has increased only 60¢.” 

General Motors is seriously con 
cerned about inflation in the economy, 
Curtice told the committee. But, he« 
argued, “There can be no automatic 
‘wage and price formula’—short of arbi- 
trarily-enforced wage and price controls 
—that can be applied to the problem of 
inflation.” 
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The Spread of 
Unemployment Trouble 


19 A year ago, cities marked like 
this had surplus labor 


@ Now, the additional cities marked 
like this also have surplus labor 
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Hard-Hit Areas Multiply 


Number of major areas with 
“substantial labor surplus” 
jumps from 19 a year ago and 
24 in November to 45 in latest 
Labor Dept. check. 


\s the nation’s unemployment total 
(BW—Jan.18'58,p34), its im 
pact is spreading to more and more 
itics, mainly in the eastern half of the 
U.S. Over the past vear, as you can 
ee by the map, the number of major 
ity areas hard hit by 
than doubled. 


mounts 


joblessness has 
Most of the in 
rease has come since last November 

The Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Em 
ployment Security, surveving 149 major 
labor market areas in the country, classi 
fies as areas of serious joblessness—or 
substantial labor surplus’—those in 
which unemployment amounts to 6% 
wr more of the labor force 

\ vear ago, the bureau listed 19 major 
labor market areas in this category. By 
last November, the number had risen 
to 24; since then, 21 more have been 
idded. In its survey this month, the 
bureau finds a condition of substantial 
joblessness in 45 of the 149 areas in 
cluded in its tally. All but five of the 
hard-hit Puerto Rico, 


more 


ireas (three in 
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two in the Northwest) are in the eastern 
half of the country. 

e¢ Gradations—Not all the 45 areas (the 
Labor Dept. includes surrounding terri 
tory as well as the cities themselves) are 
equally hard hit. The Labor Dept. has 
six classifications of labor supply-de 
mand conditions. On the fortunate end 
are areas with “critical labor shortage” 
(there are none now) and those with 
‘job opportunities slightly in excess of 
job seekers” (13 areas in this month’s 
survey). 

Ihe 45 hard-hit areas fall into the 
three groups at the other end of the 
scale. Most of the 45 are in the first, or 
least badly affected, of the three groups. 
Cities that moved into this group since 
November include the key centers of 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Louisville, Newark (N. J.), 
and Portland (Ore.). 

Seven areas are in the next group, 
with a “considerable”’ excess of job seek- 
ers over openings—Erie (Pa.) and 
Muskegon (Mich.), which fell into 
this group since November, and Provi- 
dence, Atlantic City, Altoona, Scranton, 
and Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton. Only two 
areas—Mayaguez and Ponce in Puerto 
Rico—are in the last and worst-hit group. 
¢ Cutbacks—This winter's jumps in 
unemployment are attributed largely 





Bridgeport 
Waterbury 
3 Providence 
4 Fall River 
5 Lawrence 
6 Lowell 
New Bedford 
Utica — 
Rome 
9 Atlantic City 
Newark 
Paterson 
Trenton 
13 Altoona 
Erie 


22 Charleston 
Canton 
Lorain — 
Elyria 
Youngstown 
Battle Creek 
Detroit 
Grand Rapids 

29 Muskegon 

30 Kenosha 
Racine 
Spokane 
Portland 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 

15 Johnstown 36 Evansville 

4 Philadelphia @ South Bend 
Pittsburgh 38 Terre Haute 

18 Scranton Louisville 

19 Wilkes Barre — Knoxville 
Hazleton 41 Asheville 

eo Huntington — 42 Durham 





Ashland 43 Mayaguez 
Wheeling — 44 Ponce 
Steubenville 45 San Juan 








to cutbacks in manufacturing industries 

particularly aircraft, autos, machinery, 
and metals. Employers in the aircraft, 
auto, and electrical machinery indus- 
tries expect further declines; but the 
bureau indicates the possibility of some 
tapering of the employment slide by 
mid-March, with some pickup in con- 
struction, apparel, chemicals, and some 
machinery groups. 
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Less Demand for Loans in 58 


@ With rates and terms easing, corporate treasurers 


see less need to hurry to their sources of funds. 


@ Most companies in BUSINESS WEEK survey are go- 
ing ahead with expansion, but much of the financing of 1958 


capital expenditure was arranged last year. 


@ There’s general cautiousness about budgets and 


inventories, but hope for a midyear upturn. 


Corporate demand for credit in 1958 
will be less than in 1957, according to 
a BUSINESS WEEK survey of large and 
medium-sized companies in all parts 
of the country. 

But it won't be because credit is 
hard to get—very few companies admit 
they were squeezed by tight money in 
the last two vears, and still fewer think 
they would have any trouble getting all 
the money they want in '58. Rather, 
the decline in credit demand is due to: 

¢ The historic fact that when 
borrowing costs are falling, there’s less 
pressure to get into the money market, 
much as there’s less urgency about buy- 
ing commodities when prices are fall- 
ing. “We don’t expect to borrow in 
1955.” says a Milwaukee manufacturer. 
“But if we were, we would take out a 
short-term loan because we wouldn’t 
want to be tied down to the present 
interest rates for a long term.” 

« A small cut in expansion and 
modernization plans for 1958, along 
with the fact that financing of this 
spending was arranged last year. 

¢ A general air of cautiousness 
about business, leading to heavy cuts 
in inventory and cuts of varying inten- 
sity in operating budgets. Many com- 
pany spokesmen, however, predicted a 
turnabout at midyear and_ possibly 
increased demand for loans after that 
to carry inventory and receivables. 


|. What Credit Squeeze? 


Responses to questions about tight 
money and the Federal Reserve’s moves 
toward ease (BW—Jan.25'58,p34) fell 
into two groups. 

“Tight money? It never was tight- 
for us,” was one typical answer. And 
a Midwestern manufacturer went so 
far as to say, “I can’t recall that in my 
experience I have ever seen easicr 
money.” His company, he explained, 
has been getting all it needed. 

The other typical reply went some- 
thing like this: “Yes, money has been 
tight. No, we don’t expect easicr money 
in 1958—it takes a long time for Fed- 
eral Reserve action to have any effect 
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in the field. The interest rate goes up 
fast, but it comes down slow.” Even 
bankers seem to hold this view. Said a 
bank president in upstate New York: 
“These reductions are lovely things for 
the experts to talk about, but they will 
be felt only very gradually.” 

A cut in the New York City prime 
rate, he pointed out, has a far lesser 
effect in “provincial” banks, which 
have few loans anyway at the prime 
rate. 

Some responses covered both views. 
“I don’t think there will be easier 
money,” said the treasurer of a Corn 
Belt manufacturing concern. “It is 
more likely to be tighter.” 

Still others declared that interest 
rates don’t matter much. “You don’t 
jet the interest cost stand in the way 
of expanding your business,” said a 
drug manufacturer. “You aren't 
bothered whether it is 24% or 44% 
if you can make 15% on the money.” 
¢ No Sympathy—Some businessmen, 
stressing their own stature as credit risks, 
were as stern as bankers about other 
businessmen’s troubles in getting loans. 

“It’s not hard to borrow money if 
you have anything to put up,” said a 
Memphis executive. “People talk about 
tight money because some businesses 
get on the rocks, but that’s just a weed- 
ing-out process.” 

It was mostly the smaller companies 
in the group that admitted not being 
able to get as much money as they 
wanted, and being pained by the high 
interest rates. “All we could do was 
depend on our creditors more than we 
like to carry us with overdue payment: 
on our bills,”’ said a West Coast manu- 
facturer. But even one or two of the 
biggest companies in the sampling con 
fessed to dismay over the high cost of 
borrowing, with one selling debentures 
at 4% in 1955 and 6% last Julv. 


ll. No Time to Wait 


Several companies that would not 
admit tight-money troubles for them- 
selves said they had to share those of 
their customers. ‘This seems especiall 


true in the textile, construction sup- 
plies, appliance, and railroad equip- 
ment industries. Sometimes the manu- 
facturer helped the customers with their 
financing; sometimes he carried the in 
ventory for them or clse borrowed to 
give them more time to pay. 

About one out of every four com- 
panics expects to pay as much interest 
on borrowings this year as last, and 
one out of 10 expects to pay more 
Even among the majority of companies 
that expect rates to drop, some say they 
can’t wait three or four months for the 
ease to trickle down to them—they 
have already arranged loans at last 
year's rate. 

On the other hand, some companies 


are plowing ahead with borrowings for 


expansion—both for plant and for in- 
ventory and receivables—because they 
see no better time. “We think now is 
a pretty good time to enlarge,” says a 
farm machinery maker. “All we can see 
is up,” echoes another farm supplicr. 

Most companies that plan to borrow 
in 1958 will do it short-term. 


lll. Close to the Vest 


Of the companies queried, some 
20% plan to cut budgets for such 
things as advertising (nearly all of 
them), research and development 
(only a handful), and executive pay 
(less than a third of those planning to 
cut—though another says this item 
will ‘‘darned well be cut unless busi 
ness improves”’). 

For different reasons, companies are 
even busier cutting inventories of: 

¢ The things they make—to avoid 
the cost of carrying unsold goods. 

e The materials they buy 
chiefly because they think prices are 
coming down. 

“This is no time to Be carrving extra 
fat, either in inventory or in the bud- 
get,”” one executive said, and he spok« 
for manv. 
¢ Budget Downs and Ups—Opposing 
views of the value of advertising were 
expressed by a Milwaukee manufac 
turer who is increasing his ad budget 
“by a small percentage to make an 
additional effort to sell” and by the 
West Coast food company that is 
cutting advertising by almost 50% “to 
conserve cash.” 

A New York State consumer goods 
maker is cutting advertising “substan 
tially’ because “‘we’ve come to the con 
clusion that nothing can pull us up 
except real hard selling, and that’s what 
we're going to do.” 

The same company, however, ex- 
pressed a general view toward the bud- 
get for research and development. “I 
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don’t even dare look at the budget I'm 
building for R&D,” said a vice-presi- 
dent, “but it’s our best hope for the 
future.” Other companies talked of 
30% to 40% boosts in research. 

¢ Inventories—Action on _ inventories 
appears to be more nearly unanimous 
almost everyone is hacking to the bone. 
I:xceptions include the lumber, textile, 
and oil industries; in these, the maker 
is stockpiling to get production on an 
even keel and to enable the customer 
to buy what he wants when he needs 
it 

“We'd like to cut 
unfortunately, the market will not al- 
low it,” was a typical comment by a 
Southern textile company. 

Companies that don’t buy scarce 
materials and components—and_ there 
are few such items these davys—are 
happily slicing to the bone. “Inven- 
tory of material is 50% below past 
levels, and we expect a 25% reduction 
of work-in process inventory for the rest 
of the vear,” an Eastern manufacturer 
savs. Many talk of 10% to 25% 
reduction in materials inventory. One 
company reports an 85% cut in its 
stock of metals. 

Finished-goods inventory rose ‘‘fan- 
tastically” in mid-1957, one company 

but was cut to 10% under 1956 
by reducing working time. 


inventory but, 


IV. The Banker’s View 


Credit demand is slipping at least 
as fast as interest rates and loan terms, 
bankers sav. Many of them agree with 
company executives that there never 
credit squeeze. 

“Not a single credit-worthy firm in 
this city failed to get all the money it 
needed last vear,”’ savs a Midwest bank 
president. “Higher interest, ves. But 
there were a lot of people who tried to 
come to the trough because business 
expenses were up and working capital 
was down. They wanted to borrow 
money instead of doing a cotlecting job 
on receivables and cutting down inven- 
tory. We had to put the pinch on them 
to do some of their own management 
work instead of going fishing all the 
time.” 
¢ Matter of Definition—The definition 
of “‘credit-worthy” comes clearer in such 
remarks of bankers as: 

‘Any firm that didn’t get money last 
vear was either borderline or a new 
account.” 

“We still require that a borrower be 
a customer of the bank, and we are not 
taking any cold loans from just anyone.” 

And—rather ominously, ““Che balance 
sheet for manv a borrower shows a de- 
terioration over the last vear to the ex- 
tent that the customer doesn’t show 
the quality that warrants as low an in- 
terest rate as he has been getting. So 
borrowing won't be easicr.” 


Was a 
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Tax Bill Clears First Hurdle 


House O.K.’s changes that would eliminate unintended 
benefits and hardships. In another arena, Ways & Means is 
winding up hearings on a general tax revision. 


The House of Representatives this 
week started on the road to Congres- 
sional approval ‘“The Technical Amend- 
ments Act of 1958,” making 81 changes 
in the tax code, aimed primarily at 
climinating unintended benefits and 
hardships. 

It will be one of the few tax bills 
to get favorable action this session— 
unless the business turndown prompts 
a general tax-reduction program. ‘The 
bill was approved by the Ways & Means 
Committee last summer after techni- 
cians had combed through the tax code 
in an effort to correct technical errors 
and inequities stemming from the 1954 
Revision Act. The Administration is 
supporting the bill, and the Senate 1s 
expected to give favorable action later. 
¢ General Tax Revision—As the House 
was voting on the measure Tuesday, the 
Ways & Means Committee was wind- 
ing up hearings on general tax revision. 
It has been holding hearings for three 
weeks on a wide range of proposals— 
from rate reductions and increased al- 
lowances for dependents, to special 
treatment for a variety of special groups. 
Chmn. Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.) plans to 
turn these recommendations over to his 
own technicians and Treasury experts 
to draft legislative proposals. 

Mills plans to hold further hearings 
in March or April on legislation based 
on these proposais. However, he doesn’t 
plan to rush a bill through Congress. 
He would give the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Treasury a chance to 
needle the economy through application 
of monetary policy. However, if there is 
not a clear indication of a shift in the 
economic outlook for the better by 


‘July, Mills is almost sure to press for a 


general tax cut. 

Also, some time before the end of 
the fiscal year on June 30, Congress will 
be asked to extend for another year 
the corporate tax rate at 52% and the 
excise taxes imposed by the Korean 
War. Congress will go along. 
¢ Major Provisions—Ihe technical bill 
voted this week is expected to lose a 
little more revenue than it picks up in 
the first year or so, but Treasury experts 
say the amount is small. And they say 
on the long-term outlook that at least 
one-third of the 81 provisions will re- 
sult in increased revenue, while less than 
one-sixth of the provisions are expected 
to result in loss of revenue. 

Here are some of the major provisions 
of the bill as passed this week by the 
house. 


e Insurance: As drafted, the bill 
intended to toughen the tax treatment 
of people who try to avoid the estate 
tax on insurance by giving up ownership 
of policies, even though they continue 
to pay the premium. But an amend- 
ment, offered on the floor by the com- 
mittee, temporarily deleted this provi- 
sion, leaving present law in effect. ‘The 
provision was knocked out because 
Treasury wasn’t satisfied with the lan- 
guage; before the bill gets to the Senate 
the staffs will try for another version. 

¢ Partnerships: ‘The bill repeals a 
provision that permitted certain part- 
nerships and proprietorships under the 
1954 tax law to be taxed as corporations 
—such companies with 50 or fewer mem- 
bers. The House thus took away the 
alternative of partners to use the cor- 
porate tax rate—a ceiling of 52%—in- 
stead of the personal income tax if 
the partners could gain by it 

¢ Stock Purchases: The provision 
seeks to close a “loophole” under which 
corporations bought stocks around divi- 
dend dates. The 85% tax exemption 
that corporations now get on dividends 
from other companies would be denied 
if the stock is sold immediately after the 
dividend date. 

¢ Annuities: This language limits 
the right of unions, trade associations, 
colleges, and other groups to pay em- 
plovees largely through annuities. Under 
present law, colleges and other tax- 
exempt educational, religious, and char- 
itable institutions can buy annuity con- 
tracts for employees, who pay no tax 
until they retire and begin getting pav- 
ments. The bill provides that tax 
deferment would be permitted on some 
annuities bought by these groups, but 
any excess over a specified amount 
would be taxed to the employee m 
the year the annuity is bought. A much 
tougher tule would be applied to labor 
unions, trade associations, farm coopera- 
tives, social clubs. The provision is 
aimed at discouraging them from giving 
employees forfeitable annuities, in 
which the employee doesn’t get a vested 
right until he has worked a number of 
vears. 

¢ Leases: The bill tightens the tax 
treatment of improvements on property 
subject to renewable leases. ‘Taxpavers 
now generally are required to spread the 
cost of a building or other property over 
its useful life. However, taxpavers 
putting up buildings or other improve- 
ments on leased property can amortize 
the cost over the life of the lease. Ofte: 
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A MANAGEMENT REPORT 





SINCLAIR HAS THE ATOM AT WORK 


by Dr. A. |. SNOW 
Senior Project Chemist 
Radiation and Tracer Laboratory 
SINCLAIR RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


a subsidiary of 


“Practical application of nuclear energy in the oil business 

isn’t just a long-range proposition; at Sinclair we already have 
the atom profitably at work. Radioactive tracers are doing 

jobs that were impossible or very time consuming by other 
means. We use these tracers to evaluate motor fuel and lube oil 
additives, find trouble spots in intricate refinery units and solve 
pipe line problems. At the same time, our basic research on 

the effects of radiation on petroleum processes and products 
goes forward. Making the atom a work-a-day tool is just 

one of the many ways in which Sinclair Research is 


pacing petroleum progress.” 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION . 600 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





these leases are of short duration, al- 
though they are renewable at the option 
of the lessee. The bill provides for 
amortizing the cost over the life of 
the improvement unless the lessee can 
prove that he won't renew the lease. 

¢ Foundation: The bill opens to 
the public information filed by founda- 
tions, unions, farm organizations, cham- 
bers of commerce, and other business, 
educational, charitable, and _ religious 
groups to obtain tax exemptions. These 
groups would be required to add to their 
annual “information return” a report on 
vearly contributions and gifts received. 

¢ Foreign Tax Credits: The meas- 
ure permits a two-year carryback and a 


carry-forward of any unused foreign tax 
credit. This provision is opposed by 
the Treasury Dept. Further, the bill 
requires even those taxpayers who are 
abroad for 17 out of 18 consecutive 
months to report their income to the 
government, even though they need 
pay no tax up to $20,000 a year. 

¢ Double Deductions: The bill 
would prevent a taxpayer from receiving 
a charitable deduction and an interest 
deduction on the same amount of 
money, such as borrowing money to buy 
a bond, then giving the bond to charity 
and taking a deduction both on the 
donation and on the interest paid on the 
loan. 


Mixing Soviets and Americans 


Cultural exchange agreement is signed and sealed— 
but the actual mixing process raises some tough technical, 
political, and human relations problems for the State Dept. 


The State Dept. this week got down 
in black and white, with signatures 
affixed, the first agreement the U.S 
and the Soviet Union have concluded 
since the signing of the Austrian 
l'reaty three vears ago. It calls for a 
fivefold increase in scientific, technical, 
educational, cultural, sports, and radio- 
I'V exchanges between the two coun- 
trics 

But if the State Dept. had its trou- 
bles in working out the terms of the 
agreement in three months of lengthy 
negotiation, its real difficulties in car- 
rying out the planned exchanges are 
still ahead. On the Soviet side, it’s all 
fairly simple—the Kremlin will decide 
just how far to go and what to do in 
cach area of exchange, and the Rus- 
sians will do it. The State Dept. will 
have to deal not only with new tech- 
nical problems involved, but with the 
conflicting views of a host of U.S. 
telecasters, broadcasters, _ scientists, 
educators, and sports stars. 
¢ Wide Coverage—A brief rundown 
of the agreement’s provisions gives an 
idea of what the State Dept. is up 
against. It calls for exchanging nearly 
two score delegations of various kinds 
from each side—a total of some 500 
Americans and roughly the same num- 
ber of Russians. In tourism, it means 
perhaps 2,500 U.S. tourists in Russia 
and perhaps as many as 1,000 Russians 
here this year, with more later. 

Chis will mark the first time—if the 
agreement works as expected—that 
large numbers of Russians visit the 
U.S. in a non-official capacity. Beyond 
that, Russian-American cultural contact 
will be extended into several new fields 
with potentially important political 
implications. These include limited 
reciprocal exchange of radf and TV 
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broadcasts, on political as well as gen- 
eral subjects—exchange of motion pic- 
ture films of all kinds—exchanges of 
professors and students—organized in- 
dividual and group exchanges in sports 
and the arts—exchanges of exhibits and 
publications. 

¢ New Problems—All of these under- 
takings will involve breaking new 
ground. Technical tangles are inevi- 
table—from language and _ translation 
problems to how to finance tours of 
high-priced U.S. artists in proletarian 
Russia, and how to persuade prestige- 
conscious universities to welcome less 
than top-drawer professors. 

The political questions in connec- 
tion with the exchange of radio and TV 
broadcasts and films are even more 
intriguing. 
¢ Politics on the Air—What kinds of 
broadcasts on political subjects should 
the State Dept. offer the Russians, for 
example? Officials are thinking in two 
basic directions. Certain regular com- 
mercial TV and radio shows on current 
events, like See It Now and Meet the 
Press, might be acceptable. They also 
hope it may be possible to produce a 
limited number of shows specially 
aimed at the Russian audiences. 

Some officials feel any such shows 
should be handled by some top-flight 
private producer, with the U.S. govern- 
ment playing only an advisory role, to 
avoid the deadening taint of official 
propaganda. This would be in line with 
the State Dept.’s objective of encourag- 
ing as much private initiative as possible 
in the exchange program. 

But what “political problems” will 
the Soviets permit to be discussed over 
their airwaves? This clearly will have 
to be discovered by trial and error. 
Some in Washington think Moscow 


might permit a discussion of disarma- 
ment or space control but rule out the 
unification of Germany. Would the 
Russians O.K. an objective discussion 
of the purposes of NATO, one of 
their favorite propaganda whipping 
boys? Should we get into such subjects 
as our race and labor relations? 

¢ Peddling Russian Shows—On our 
side, what kinds of broadcasts should 
the State Dept. agree to try to peddle 
to the networks and local stations for 
U.S. distribution. Most standard 
Soviet telecasts and radio broadcasts 
are so heavily smeared with propaganda 
that thev have low entertainment value. 
Once the first bloom of curiosity is off, 
U.S. networks and even local stations 
are likely to balk, and the State Dept.— 
unlike the Kremlin—has no power to 
compel showings. 

Some officials speculate, however, 

that the Russians probably will concoct 
some specially palatable shows for the 
American market. 
e What Films?—Some tough problems 
will come up over films, too. State’s 
view is that if there were an unlimited 
exchange of movies both ways it would 
be quite willing to let any and all U.S. 
films be shown in Russia. But since 
only a limited number can be shown it 
doesn’t want them to portray only the 
seamy side of American life. 

The trouble is that in a democracy 
many serious movies dealing with the 
contemporary scene naturally tend to 
take a critical view. In practice, that 
may limit the selection of films to be 
offered the Russians pretty well to 
historical movies, musical comedies, 
and local color films. Officially the 
selection will be left up to representa- 
tives of the movie industry approved 
by State, but in practice State will have 
the controlling voice. 
¢ Unsettled—Despite the wide-ranging 
character of the agreement, U.S. 
officials hope it is just a first step. They 
concede that it falls far short of all the 
U.S. objectives. 

Soviet Ambassador Georgi Zaroubin 
refused to end Soviet jamming of Amer- 
ican broadcasts or lift the ban on free 
travel within the Soviet Union. He in- 
sisted on a built-in veto right on broad- 
casts and films. Restrictions on U.S. 
correspondents and businessmen in 
Russia, the question of the often pro- 
posed U.S. trade fair in Moscow, and 
a number of other matters still remain. 

From our side, Special Ambassador 
William S. B. Lacy made it clear that 
the retaliatory U.S. restrictions on 
Russian freedom of travel here will be 
maintained until the Soviets scrap their 
travel curbs. 

Lacy agreed in principle to establish 
direct air flights. In practice, the 
U.S. is likely to stall until it sees how 
well the Russians carry out the other 
parts of the exchange program. 
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What is the 


The Bell System is wires and cables and 
laboratories and manufacturing plants and 
local operating companies and millions of 
telephones in every part of the country. 


The Bell System is people . . . hundreds 
of thousands of employees and more than 
a million and a half men and women who 
have invested their savings in the business. 


It is more than that. The Bell System 
is an idea. 





It is an idea that starts with the policy 
of providing the best possible telephone 
service at the lowest possible price. 


But desire is not enough. Biight dreams 
and high hopes need to be brought to earth 
and made to work. 


You could have all the equipment and still 
not have the service you know today. 


You could have all the separate parts of 
the Bell System and not have the benefits 
of all those parts fitted together in a nation- 
wide whole. 


Bell System ? 


The thing that makes it work so well in 
your behalf is the way the Bell System is set 
up to do the job. 


No matter whether it is some simple mat- 
ter of everyday operation —or the great skills 
necessary to invent the Transistor or develop 
underseas telephone cables to distant coun- 
trics—the Bell System has the experience 
and organization to get it done. 

And an attitude and spirit of service that 


our customers have come to know as a most 
important part of the Bell System idea. 


Bell Telephone System 





In Business 


Airlines Snort at CAB’s 6.6% Fare Boost 
But Most Indicate They'll Accept It 


The nation’s 12 domestic airlines this week glared 
unhappily at the CAB’s offer of a temporary 6.6% fare 
boost. But most of them indicated realistically that 
they would accept it, though the Air Transport Assn. 
muttered “too little and, perhaps, too late.” 

Five of the airlines had earlier sought increases rang- 
ing from 12% to 15%. What the CAB finally offered 
was a flat 4% rise in all fares, plus an extra $1 on each 
ticket. This averages 6.6%, though it would amount 
to more for short hauls. 

The increases would be effective only until comple- 
tion of the investigation of the whole passenger fare 
structure. If all the airlines ask for the raise, tariff 
schedules can be ready for use within 24+ hours. But 
if even one sits it out, revisions will be required in the 
conversion tables that would take three to four weeks 
to prepare. 


Thiokol, Reaction Motors to Merge 


In Latest Missile Consolidation 


Thiokol Chemical Corp. and Reaction Motors, Inc., 
have joined the wedding march in the missile industry 
(BW—Jan.18’58,p36). ‘The companies have agreed to 
merge, with RMI stockholders receiving one share of 
new Thiokol stock for each 1} shares they hold. Stock- 
holder approval is needed for the deal. — 

If the O.K. comes through, the resulting company will 
be one of the strongest in the spreading field of rocket 
propellants. Thiokol is already top dog in the manu- 
facture of engines using solid fuels. RMI—which is 
half owned by Olin Mathieson—specializes in engines 
using liquid propellants. 

Meanwhile, the boards of both companies have ap- 
proved the merger of San Diego’s Solar Aircraft Co., 
maker of heat-resistant jet engines and missile parts, and 
Norden-Ketay Corp., Stamford (Conn.) electronics outfit. 


Are Oil Allowables Both a Floor 
And a Ceiling? Courts Will Decide 


For the first time, a state regulatory agency is trying 
to enforce the principle that oil allowables are a mini- 
mum as well as a maximum. 

The test pits the Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
against Gulf Oil Corp. The ruckus began when the com- 
mission ruled that oil corhpanies must buy the full 
amount of crude specified in the monthly allowable, 
which is determined by (1) conservation policies, (2) an 
estimate of the over-all market, and (3) the companies’ 
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own forecasts of how much they will want to buy in the 
month ahead. 

In the past, the resulting figure has been interpreted 
simply as the most a purchaser could obtain. 

Itching for a court test of whether this was also the 
least it could buy, Gulf deliberately violated the new 
edict, without taking advantage of machinery for grant- 
ing exceptions. So the commission held Gulf in con- 
tempt and fined it $305,000 for allegedly taking only 
80% of its allowable last August and September. The 
company says it will appeal to the Oklahoma Supreme 
Court and, if necessary, to the U.S. Supreme Court, on 
constitutional grounds. 

It’s likely that the commission’s order stemmed, at 
least in part, from pressure by independent oil producers, 
who have been complaining more and more noisily about 
the volume of foreign crude the major companies are 
importing. 


Capital Airlines Buys Convair Jets 


With a Financing Boost From the Seller 


Capital Airlines this week arranged to buy a batch of 
jet planes from General Dynamics, and at the same time 
eased several major problems. General Dynamics wil! 
not only finance its sale of 15 Convais 880 passenger 
jets, but will also sponsor Capital’s refinancing of $48.5- 
million that it owes Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd., on 60 
Viscounts bought in 1955. Advantages for Capital: 

¢ Refinancing will ease the terms and 6} interest 
on the Viscount debt, originally due between 1960-1962. 

¢ Having the long-haul Convairs gives Capital lever- 
age in seeking CAB approval of routes between the 
Great Lakes and Miami. If the routes were granted 
before 1960, Convair would provide piston planes on 
lease. 

¢ With the new routes, Capital could use its Convairs 
for the long hauls and put the Viscounts on the short 
hauls for which they are more efficient than present 
equipment. 

For General Dynamics, the sale brings orders for 
Convair 880s to a much healthier level. 


Business Briefs 


Los Angeles Superior Court last week threw the iron 
ball at H. J. “He’s the Greatest’’ Caruso, auto dealer 
who had pleaded guilty to two grand theft and two 
forgery charges in a 44count indictment arising from 
his high-flying sales methods (BW—Oct.1257,p65). The 
sentence, in effect, puts Caruso in jail for a year and— 
harsher still—exiles him from the auto business for 10 
years. It’s a near-record sentence for a first offender. 


The government-backed $3-billion, 15-year replace- 
ment program for dry cargo ships got under way this 
week when Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. placed a 48.1- 
million contract for five high-speed ships with Ingalls 
Shipbuilding Corp. The government will pay about 
45% of the cost of each ship in the program. 
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Hospitality can be overdone. 


Throughout the country, many companies are 
unwittingly playing host to various skeletons 
from their closets. 


More often than not, one of the non-paying guests is 
Obsolescence. He makes himself right at home, 

in the midst of machines that are still useful but 

are not still profitable. Once entrenched, 

he can do a lot of damage. 


We'd like to help you get rid of him. 


Let us study your needs, so that we can suggest 
a sound, practical replacement program. 


No other machine tool builder in the world can equal 
Jones & Lamson’s 123 years of industry-wide 
experience in lowering costs and increasing 


ne meen whe ween profitability with advanced metal working equipment. 


a new machine too! We offer a variety of financing plans. 


is already paying for it 


\ | 
(5) JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY -: SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 


Turret Lathes « Fay Automatic Lathes « Precision Boring Machines «+ Thread & Form Grinders «+ Optical Comparators « Thread Tools 





Basic “T” section design shows 
“backbone” construction that 
insures positive roller guid- 
ance and stability without skew- 


aegis For roller stability. - 


there’s nothing like 
“the bearing with the backbone” 


The only positive way to guide rollers is by an integral center guide flange — 
backbone of the Torrington Spherical Roller Bearing. No floating ring can 
match it for stability under heavy radial and thrust loads. 

This “bearing with the backbone” insures true rolling motion . . . prevents 
stress concentration . . . means minimum friction. It makes possible open- 
end cage design, too, with no shrouds to impede circulation of lubricant to 
bearing contact surfaces. There is less heating and more positive lubrication. 

The integral center guide flange is adapted from the same principle used 
in the design of Torrington Tapered Roller Bearings. This refinement is 
typical of Torrington’s uncompromising engineering that assures you the 
ultimate in bearing performance. The Torrington Company, South Bend 
21, Ind.—and Torrington, Conn. 

















TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


SPHERICAL ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER + CYLINDRICAL ROLLER + NEEDLE + BALL + NEEDLE ROLLERS + THRUST 
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You can expect major revisions in Eisenhower’s 1959 budget. 


White House advisers insist that the figures given Congress a couple of 
weeks ago still stand. But more and more questions are being raised, not 
by Eisenhower’s “team,” but by competent people in government who have 
access to the same information used by the so-called “insiders.” These 
sources speculate that the budget’s impact on business may well turn out 
to be much greater than expected. 


Take a look at the reasoning, bearing in mind that these officials don’t 
make policy, but are in a position to know what is going on. 


Figuring is that spending estimates are too low. Eisenhower forecast 
an outlay of $74-billion, up $1.2-hillion from the current year. Second 
guessers say the rise may well be $3-billion to $4-billion. 


Revenue estimates will prove to be too high, as these sources see it. 
Their contention is that the budget was too optimistic on the business trend. 
The budget assumed only a slight and short-lived business drop. But already, 
the skeptics point out, unemployment is on the rise; and they expect lower 
profits this year than last. 


This brings up the question of the deficit’s size. Eisenhower accepted 
the prospect that this fiscal year, which ends June 30, will show red ink. 
He figured it at about $400-million, and then forecast a surplus of some 
$500-million for fiscal 1959. Any businessman who makes up a budget knows 
that this is very close figuring. 


Then there’s the matter of a tax cut. Both the Administration and Con- 
gressional Democrats agree that if the recession is prolonged, then a cut in 
individual income taxes would be a useful stimulant. Treasury Secy. Ander- 
son has said we might have to resort to a cut, if the downturn lengthens or 
deepens. Congress talks of a 10% cut—upwards of $4-billion. If corpora- 
tions are helped, the cut could exceed $5-billion. 


But now look at the prospective deficit, if things don’t work out as the 
Administration plans. The figures are shocking. 


Speculation runs to $6-billion to $8-billion. But all you need to get the 
figure up this high is a small miscalculation on the budget, plus an election- 
year tax cut. Start with the budget. If spending is underestimated by as 
little as 3%, that gives you an increase in excess of $2-billion. If receipts are 
overestimated by the same margin, that gives you a cut of over $2-billion; 
then, if taxes should be cut in any meaningful way, there’s another loss 
of $4-billion plus. The combination runs into real big money. 


What is the White House stand on all this? No one knows. Conferences 
between the President and the press have been few since the Eisenhower 
illness of last fall. But Eisenhower has said that he would prefer deficits 
to a balanced budget if that’s necessary to stimulate the economy. Wash- 
ington observers interpret this to mean that Eisenhower, while dedicated 
to protecting the buying power of the dollar, prefers inflation to deflation. 
Any politician, skilled or unskilled, would take the same stand. 


Note Anderson’s position on the debt ceiling. The Treasury Secretary 
insists that an increase from $275-billion to $280-billion is essential. He 
wants no part of the proposed $3-billion compromise increase backed by 
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Sen. Byrd of Virginia. Observers say that if Eisenhower’s budget is correct, 
then a less-than-$5-billion hike in the ceiling should be enough to make the 
Treasury comfortable on its borrowings during periods when revenues are 
slow coming in. 


The fact that the Administration is fighting for a $5-billion rise is inter- 
preted as meaning that even the Treasury doesn’t believe the fiscal 1959 
budget figures. 


Resistance to freer trade is on the rise. You will see this as the session 
goes on into the year. 


Authority to cut tariffs will run into more trouble. Congress will vote 
a renewal of the trade agreements act, but it won’t be for the five years 
Eisenhower wants. Furthermore, Eisenhower will have to compromise. The 
oil and minerals bloc is getting new backing for quotas. 


The Buy American clause will stay. It may well be toughened. This is 
the policy that gives domestic producers an advantage over foreign firms in 
bidding on U.S. government contracts. You see it most in electric power 
equipment. But other industries have a real stake. 


As for foreign aid, Eisenhower has a real big selling job to do. He has 
staked out what he wants—some $4-billion, which is just about what he had 
this year. But members of Congress, both Republicans and Democrats, are 
leaning toward taking away foreign aid money to pay for more missiles, and 
even domestic civilian projects. The opposition will show up in the com- 
mittees that approve appropriations. Here is what’s in the wind: spending 
will be cut, and it will become more difficult for foreign countries to qualify 
for aid. 


Enthusiasts are disappointed in Eisenhower’s education program. 


Advocates of school construction aid haven’t given up. They like the 
idea of scholarships to promote scientific study. But they still would like to 
see federal funds for both buildings and teachers’ pay. 


The most to expect is some sort of scholarship plan. But there is no 
certainty that Congress will do anything. All sides are divided. 


Labor legislation will be limited. There’s strong support for what Eisen- 
hower asked—laws that would put the unions in a goldfish bowl. 


But politics will take over. Union and management are far apart on 
who should disclose what. It’s an election year, and this will be a major 
influence on how representatives and senators vote. 


You might get a law on publicity for welfare funds. Unions and man- 
agement would be required to account for their handling of this money. 


Washington will stay clear of price-setting. UAW’s Walter Reuther got 
some measure of attention from Congress when he proposed that big com- 
panies be required to explain their price plans. He won’t get legislation. But 
this is something to watch. If business ever turns really sick, then there will 
be an all-out drive for something like the old NRA, which would give 
Washington a big voice in wages, prices, and production. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. |, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








Copper ...an old friend with a bright future 


First metal worked by man has 
expanding role in modern world 


As the best commercial conductor of 
electricity, copper is indispensable 
today. Last year, 3 billion pounds, al- 
most 18 pounds per person, were used 
in this country. An estimated 250 mil- 
lion pounds went into automobiles, 125 
million into air-conditioning and refrig- 
eration machinery, 125 million into 
radio and television sets, and millions 
more into generation and distribution 
of electricity and into construction. 
These amounts should increase as 
population grows, and industrializativa 
spreads. And research into new uses, in 
high-voltage transmission, electronics, 
and building, is adding to demand. 
Fortunately, copper has kept an eye 
cocked onthe future. Its geologists have 
searched out ample reservés. But cop- 


per miners often must build railroads, 
highways, power plants, and harbors— 
often entire towns—before they can start 
work. Then they must handle more 
pounds of rock to produce a pound 
of copper than producers of any other 
major base metal. The ratio can run 
above 400 to 1. So copper production 
takes time and money—lots of it! 

Ever since the Bank was founded in 
1812, copper men have been coming to 
First National City. Here they find 
bankers thoroughly versed in the prob- 
lems of copper and equipped to offer 


The FIRST 


sound financial counsel as well as credit. 

The only American bank with 
branches in Chile and Peru, First 
National City provides complete “‘on- 
the-spot” banking services in these prin- 
cipal overseas sources of American 
copper. The Bank's 69 other Overseas 
Branches, Offices, and Affiliates and its 
78 Offices in Greater New York also 
are highly useful in developing new 
markets and sources of supply. 

You are invited to find out how First 
National City bankers and branches 
can help solve your financial problems. 


First National City 
Travelers Checks 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


of New York 


First in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corvoretion 


Convenient ... safe.. 
spendable anywhere 
Prompt refund if lost 
or stolen. Buy them 
at your bank 
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on tape... 


on acetate base tape... 





on acetate base tape for 


the finest high fidelity reproduction 


For over 10 years, acetate film has been the favored 
backing material for high fidelity magnetic recording 
tapes. Its use proved to be as great an audio engi- 
neering development as the tape recorder itself. 
Since acetate is grainless, it eliminated the disturb- 
ing background noises caused by earlier fibrous 
backing materials. This opened the era of true high 
fidelity tape reproduction. And the modest cost of 
these tapes brought high fidelity within the reach of 
a mass audience unprecedented in size and devotion. 
Acetate backed tapes also provided industry with 
the flawless quality and long storage life it needed 
for recording and filing data from complex data 
processing systems. The long storage life of the base 
has been well demonstrated by the fact that cellu- 
lose acetate film has been chosen by the National 
Archives & Records Service on the recommendation 





of the National Bureau of Standards as the film for 
the long term protection of archival records. 

Today, acetate magnetic recording tapes are the 
standard for quality reproduction. If you're a Hi-Fi 
fan, or if you rely on tapes in your business opera- 
tion, you'll know what we mean... and you'll also 
understand why Celanese, the original and major 
supplier of cellulose acetate, is so proud of its con- 


tribution to audio history. Celanese® 


ACETATE FILM 


Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Division, 744 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. 


Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 
Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16. 
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MARKETING 


Why the Consumer Is Losing 


REASON ONE The consumer has had a decade since the end of 
World War II to load himself up with equipment. By 
now, he’s got most of what he wants — and may 
even be getting bored with whole chrome-plated era 





REASON TWO He’s just entering a period when more and more growing kids 
at the expensive ages are taking more and more of the family 
budget just eating and dressing and studying ... and growing 





1. Between now and 1965, the biggest increases 
in population will be among older children... 


Percent Increase 1940-47 1947-50 1950-56 1956-60 1960-65 1965-70 





Under 5 Years [EMTWISERN +145 + 4.1 + 5.0 +13.2 
5-14 Yess — (0.5 + 9.8 PETM 414.4 + 8.4 + 5.2 
15—19 Years | — 84 — 5.6 + 6.9 FPA wre 411.4 
20 — 49 Years | +78 +238 428 + 13 4+ 3.2 + 8.1 
50 Years and Over +17.5 + 7.2 +12.2 + 8.1 + 9.5 + 7.8 
Total + 914 5.241084 6.74 7.84 8.3 


*The War Time Baby Wave 


2. ...by then children in the expensive ages of 
5 to 19 will account for close to 30% of all people 


Percent of Total Population 






in Each Age Group — 1940 1947 1950 1956 1960 (1965 1970 





Under 5 8.0 100 108 11.1 108 106 11.0 
5—19 Years j§§ 02 3x2 Bly Moye: mol mele 
20-49 Yours 45.3 44.7 43.7 405 38.4 36.8 368 


50 Years and Over 20.4 22.0 224 22.7 23.0 23.3 23.2 
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His Enthusiasm for Goods 


r’S CLEAR now from business statistics 

that the U.S. economy is going 
through its third decline since the end 
of World War II. But one symptom of 
this sag—flabbiness in consumer de- 
mand—began to show up as long ago 
as mid-1956, in the University of Michi- 
gan consumer attitude studies (BW— 
Oct.13’56,p171). 

Since then, retail sales have failed to 
register the year-to-year gains we've 
come to expect. Demand for new autos 
has disappointed Detroit. People seem 
to be spending more of their money on 
necessities such as clothes and services. 
¢ Deep Shift—Many predict this reces- 
sion will be short-lived, like those in 
1948-49 and 1953-54. But a good case 
can be made that something more fun- 
damental is occurring—changes in con 
sumer demand foreshadowing major 
problems for U.S. industry over a much 
longer pull. 

You can reach this conclusion by at 
least two routes: 

¢ A graphic look at changes in the 
population and what—if anything—thev 
portend for spending habits. 

e The far more subtle, controver- 
sial, and intuitive approach—a sociologi- 
cal examination of what may well be 
changing impulses and values of the 
people making up that population. 

Both routes can be rewarding; both 
raise the challenging possibility that the 
U.S. is moving from a decade of un- 
bridled consumption—of almost any 
kind of goods—into a period of eco- 
nomic satiation, or at least of significant 


changes in demand for goods. For 
some industries, this might last perhaps 
until 1965. 


|. Changing Population 


From now until 1965, the population 
will grow from about 172-million to 
193-million. At first blush, it seems 
hardly likely that this burgeoning popu- 
lace can produce anything but more and 
more demand. But if you analyze the 
tables on these pages, a disturbing pat- 
tern emerges. These tables are a statis- 
tical profile of U.S. population between 
now and 1970. Two factors particularly 
affect the picture: (1) the slump in 
births in the 1930s and (2) the ex- 
plosive increase that stemmed from war- 
time and postwar babies. The figures 
add up this way: 

¢ Until the mid-1950s, the num- 
ber of babies under five years old was 
growing by far the most rapidly. 

¢ This coincided, naturally, with 
the spurt in new household formations, 
which peaked in 1950. 

e From now until about 1965, 
older children will dominate changes in 
population characteristics. 

¢ More families—each with more 
children, on the average—will be farther 
along in the life cycle. 

e New household formations can’t 
be expected even to match the rate of 
the late 1940s and early 1950s again 
until 1965 or after. 

Thus, the basic fact is this: more 
people and more families, but families— 


3. And more parents will have a lot 
more kids. Even now there 
are more large families than in 1950 


Percent of Distribution 








1950 1956 





2 Persons 


© susiness WEEK 
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3 Persons 


4 or 
more Persons 


Thousands of New Households Annually 





1,600 

















1920 '30 '40 '50 '60 


Dota: Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 





‘74 


4,What's more, it will be 


well into the 1960s 
before new young 
families are 
increasing sharply 
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J. B, was a puzzled man—and had a right to be, So J. B. called a Travelers man, who said, ““Your wisest course 





His firm had loads of workmen’s comp and liability. Is calling up our firm—we stop your trouble at its source, 
And yet his rate of accidents climbed up—it fairly soared— Our Travelers safety engineers will help eliminate 


Insurance costs went far beyond what he could well afford. Unsafe machines and methods to improve your safety rate.” 








ACCIDENTS 

















4. 

“Our handy claim locations—all two-hundred-fifty-one— If you'd like your insurance to start working right away 
Assure you speedy service; we can get there on the run.” Just call your friendly Travelers man—why put it off a day? 

So J. B, took The Travelers plan, his buy vas most astute; | He'll build a business program that will fit you to a “T’— 


Now all his men are safer and his rates are low to boot. He'll help you make that safer plant an actuality. 


HE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





All forms of business and personal insurance including Life « Accident * Group « Fire *« Marine « Automobile + Casualty e Bonds 








and perhaps people—of significantly dif- 
ferent characteristics. 

¢ Changing Purchases—What this can 
mean is obvious: an important change 
in buying habits. Some economists and 
sociologists have already hoisted warn- 
ing signals, lest business base its plans 
on an unsophisticated analysis of the 
situation. 

It may be, they say, that the U.S. 
is shifting from a hearty durable goods 
economy, with all the multiplier effects 
this has on basic industries, to one 
emphasizing demand for softgoods and 
services. Such a change would have over- 
all economic repercussions far beyond 
its direct impact on hardgoods lines 
such as appliances and autos. 

As Martin Gainsbrugh, chief econ- 
omist for the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, has put it: “Rebudgeted 
consumer demand in the second post- 
war decade may not mesh so neatly 
with existing production capacity as it 
has in the past.” 


ll. Changing Family Budgets 


By 1956, there already were signs 
that families had begun the shift fore- 
seen by some cautious prophets. Soft- 
goods sales had consistently trailed 
hardgoods—and even lost ground, in 
absolute terms. But they began to move 
upward, while hardgoods went through 
two vears of brisk and growing compe- 
tition. A steadily increasing share of 
personal income began going to services. 

Dept. of Agriculture _ statisticians, 
using figures from the 1950 census, dis- 
covered these trends in a projection of 
consumer spending for 1956: 

e The average family was spending 
significantly more on food and housing 
than it was in 1950. 

¢ On the other hand, its budget 
called for less on furniture, household 
equipment, and automobiles. 
¢ Older Families—The change so far 
may not seem great. But it showed up 
just when older children were becom- 
ing a more important part of the popu- 
lation. And it establishes the basis of a 
trend that can easilv accelerate, if vou 
accept the conclusions taken from 
population shifts. 

Generally, the studies of how people 
spend their money agree that older 
families—with household heads 40 and 
above and with older children—spend 
less on capital consumer goods. Life 
magazine's Study of Consumer Expendi- 
tures (BW —Sep.28'57,p73), for  ex- 
ample, shows that spending on home 
appliances declined sharply in 1956 
among families with older children, 
compared to younger families. Per 
family, they put somewhat more of 
their cash into autos than younger 
households, but almost half of total 
auto sales were still to families with 
younger children. 
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". .. the consumer has been living amid plenty. Has he reached a point of satiation?” 


The Agriculture Dept. says flatly its 
survevs show that “families tend to 
get [large household purchases] early in 
the family life cycle.” 

If these patterns hold true, then it 
isn’t difficult to understand why the 
durable goods industries have shown 
signs of weakening. As children get 
older, they impose new demands on the 
family budget—for more expensive 
clothes, education, and recreation—and 
less is left for hardgoods. 


Ill. Changing Consumer 


None of this is a built-in basis for 
an over-all decline in consumer spend- 
ing. Some things—food, clothing, recre- 
ation—will, in fact, feed on the new 
character of the population. In other 
fields, there will be a steady increase 
in total demand, but the steep rises of 
the past may be delayed at least until 
the older children now growing up be 
gin to form their own families. 

Still, some sociologists and econo- 
mists are wondering whether something 
more profound isn’t going on. ‘They 
look on this mainly as a change in the 
U.S. consumer’s outlook. Mavbe, they 
imply, people feel that consumption 
isn't so important any more. 
¢ Scholarly View—In effect, this was 
the burden of several of the papers pre 
sented to the Committee for Economic 
Development on problems facing the 
U.S. (BW —Dec.28'57,p28). ‘They in- 
cluded observations such as these 

e “The need for broadly dis- 
tributed additions to private consump 
tion is now far less urgent than it used 
to be’—Dr. Moses Abramovitz, Stan- 
ford University. 

e “It may be that the economic 





struggle, which we have been accus- 
tomed to regard as the central feature 
of the human situation, may in the long 
run of history prove to have been a 
transitional episode’”’—Prof. Rov F. Har 
rod, Oxford University. 

e “. . . I suggest that there is a 
tendency for people, once they are ac- 
customed to upper-middle-class norms, 
to lose zest for bounteous spending on 
consumer goods’ —Prof. David Riesman, 
University of Chicago. 

The argument runs like this. For a 
long time, the consumer had to do 
without material goods that made life 
easier. Sometime in the 1920s, the in 
dustrial revolution reached a stage in 
this country where industry could make 
those goods available—something never 
before true. But the U.S. was unable 
to realize this high-consumption econ 
omy, first because of the Great Depres 
sion (caused, argue some economists, 
by the fact that we hadn’t vet learned 
to live with such an economy), and 
then because of World War II. 

It wasn’t until after the war that re- 

distribution of income became real in 
terms of goods. At that point, the con 
sumer went on a buying spree, and 
many thought there was going to be an 
insatiable demand for ever more and 
better goods. 
e Contented Class—Now, for the first 
time in history, an industrial economy 
has reached a point where goods have 
become less important. ‘The great bulk 
of the population has been fed, clothed, 
housed, and equipped. And by now, 
the diffusion of material wealth is un 
dermining the effectiveness of more 
goods. 

In other words, un entire economy 
may have contracted what might be 
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called Veblen’s disease. It was ‘Thor- 
stein Veblen who observed that a nou- 
veau riche class moves from conspicuous 
consumption to conspicuous undercon- 
sumption. A vulgar display of material 
wealth becomes taboo. ‘Today, the con- 
sumer has been living for several years 
amid plenty. Has he reached a point 
of satiation? 

Riesman suggested this as a possi- 
bility as long ago as 1953: “It has . 
been the bounteousness of modern in- 
dustry . . . which has done more than 
almost anything else to make conspicu- 
ous consumption obsolete here. It 
would go much too far to. say that con- 
sumption bores us, but it no longer has 
the old self-evident quality 

Whether or not this is widely true— 
or becoming so—it is certainly true that 
the consumer has accumulated a lot of 
goods in the past decade, some brand- 
new in meeting his needs, some old but 
better. 
¢ Effect on Industry—From industry 
itself, vou can hear faint echoes of the 
thesis that the consumer is satiated. 

In introducing a’ new refrigerator 
model this year, Judson S. Sayre, presi- 
dent of the Norge Div. of Borg-Warner 
Corp., made a comment of a sort grow- 
ing more common in the durable goods 
trade. After blaming the appliance in- 
dustry for building “monuments to 
futility,” he added: ‘Customers are 
moving sideways to spend their money 
in other directions.” 

The auto industry is befuddled by the 
reception accorded foreign cars, whose 
designs change but slightly from year 
to vear, at a time when total sales 
are off. 

A market researcher for a big con- 
Can this be America’s 3rd largest sumer goods company explains what he 

fears is happening in hardgoods: “You 
manufacturing center? have to get one to find out it isn't 
worth having.” And an auto man re- 
marked: “I have been worrving what 
Detroit is going to do. . . if the Ivy 
Color Map. Official Sight-seeing map League and sack dress passions ever 
Metropolitan Area is the 3rd ranking ~ aa Pg 8 pyran ds as Southern slop ov er into taste for sheet metal.” ; 
manufacturing center in the U.S... pereacyy -thabsgg he —g~g feet of me « New Approaches Ww anted—It iS 
over $6 billion total! routes, listing of 645 favorite sights. doubtful whether industry will agree 

Shouldn’t you know this area bet- Free—Mail coupon now! now that the consumer has become dis- 
ter? And what better time than now, ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. enchanted by gadgets. But some will 
when winter is at its worst, to come County Board of Superctors for the cucessof | Chrome andl a huge udvertivang can 


out? Imagine golfing in shirt-sleeves, Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, r | 
exploring Hollywoodland, seeing Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica, Torrance and paign to Ww het his appetite. They think 


exsen Gf casein ts Gell cnles cl 182 other communities. it will take brand-new products, geared 
to the changing consumer market. One 
solution they see is serving special seg- 
ments of the mass market now big 
enough for individual attention. 

Says one marketer: ““T'wenty-five vears 
ago it was a problem of standardizing 
products to get a reasonable produc- 
tion cost. Now we have to fragmentize 
the market—not kid people in the mass 
that what advertising says everybody 
needs, they need. We've entered a 
period of the specialized mass mar- 


| PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS ” 


Cactus at Huntington Library Gardens, near Pasadena 


Many businessmen, acquainted with a more relaxed, more productive you! 
Southern California as a vacationland, 
are surprised to learn the Los Angeles 


oranges ripening in the sun, getting fe See eee eee 
a winter tan at a desert pool. (Your 

doctor will approve of this change | 

from day-to-day routine! ) l 

So make the trip that paystwo | 

ways—in more productive business, | 

I 

I 

I 

I 


All-Year Club Tourist Information Center 
Div. G-2 
628 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Please send free Color Sight-seeing Map. 


Name 





A Southern Calitornia ae 


City. 


pineal 


Zone State 
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In cities where 
stamp use 1s greatest 
food prices have 


risen the least 


In these inflationary times, the finger of blame for rising food 


prices is being pointed in many directions. It should be interesting to American 
consumers to know that the trading stamp is not a contributing factor. 


This fact has been shown in two ways by the 
studies of marketing experts in universities. 
First, these studies found no evidence that 
stamp stores, as a class, charge higher prices 
than non-stamp stores. Second, from a com- 
parative use of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Index, they found that food prices have risen 
the least in cities where stamps are given 
most. 

Between December 1954 and December 
1956, when food prices for all U.S. cities rose 
1.8%, the same prices rose 2.8% in five Index 
cities where supermarkets did not give 
stamps. 

During the same period, in ten cities where 
50% or more of both chains and independent 


supermarkets gave stamps, prices rose only 


1.3%. And, in the three cities where stamp 
use was highest (75% of all supermarkets), 
food prices rose only 1.2%. 

These city by city comparisons are addi- 
tional evidence that trading stamps exert 
competitive pressure to help keep food prices 
down. It seems reasonable to assume that, 
for families living in “stamp cities,” stamps 
have helped contribute to a lower cost of 
living in food purchases. 


* * * 


REFERENCES: “Competition and Trading Stamps in 
Retailing.” Dr. Eugene R. Beem, School of Business 
Administration, University of California. 

“Trading Stamp Practice and Pricing Policy.” Dr. 
Albert Haring and Dr. Wallace O. Yoder, Marketing 
Department, School of Business, Indiana University. 


This page is one of a series presented for your information by 
THE SPERRY anp HUTCHINSON COMPANY which pioneered 61 years ago in the movement 
to give trading stamps to consumers as a discount for paying cash. SkH GREEN STAMPS 


are currently being saved by millions of consumers. 








“BECAUSE WE'VE BOUGHT 2,150 TRUCKS, WE BELIEVE 


WE KNOW AIR BRAKES—SO 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE!” 


MR. LOYD M. LANOTTE, Executive Vice President 


T. I. M. E., Incorporated, Lubbock, Texas 


From Atlanta to Los Angeles, Time has pioneered in 
scheduled service. Its 1,265 employees serve an area 
of over six million people. Time has 991 trucks and 
tractors, which, last year alone, covered 1824 million 
miles. That’s more than 2,000 miles per hour— 
around the clock and throughout the calendar! 


The world’s most tried and trusted air brakes 








AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
Air Brakes: General Offices and Factory—Elyria, Ohio * Branches—Berkeley, Calif., and Okichoma City, Okla. 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Compressors: Evansville Division, Evansville 11, Ind. 
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Trading Stamps Move Up a Notch 
As Norge Offers Them to Dealers 


If trading stamps step up consumer purchases, why 
not dealer purchases? That’s the thinking of Norge 
Div. of Borg-Warner Corp., which, like many other con- 
cerns, is back at the hard sell. 

Norge said this week it has set up a Cinderella Treas- 
ure Chest stamp plan, which allows Norge distributors 
to issue trading stamps on 1958 refrigerators purchased 
by dealers. 

To get one stamp, a dealer must buy three top-of-the- 
line or seven lower-priced refrigerators. When he has 
40 stamps, he has a bookful. One book will bring him 
a 53-piece china dinnerware service. The dealer who 
fills 90 stamp books gets the top redemption value: 
a 14+day tour of Europe. 


Anheuser-Busch Claims ‘57 Beer Crown, 


But Schlitz Insists It’s Still King 


Bets on who won the 1957 beer race are wide open. 

Anheuser-Busch is claiming the victory. The St. Louis 
brewer says its shipments of 6,115,762 bbl. stole the 
crown from Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co., of Milwaukee, 
which has been titleholder since 1955 (BW —Jan.4'58, 
p83). 

Erwin C. Uihlein, president of Schlitz, isn’t citing 
figures at this point. But he says Schlitz “maintained its 
position as the world’s best seller by a wide margin.” He 
puts Schlitz sales at “more than 6-million bbl.,” insists 
the final figures will give Schlitz perhaps a 500,000-bbl. 


lead over its nearest competitor. 


Carpet Industry Waits for Tariff Aid 


And Shaves Prices on Some Wool Lines 


The carpet industry took two steps to meet competi- 
tive pressures last week, on the domestic and foreign 
fronts. 

¢ The Carpet Institute put in a plea to the U.S. 
Tariff Commission to set a 5% quota limit on imports 
of Wilton and velvet carpets and rugs. 

¢ The big domestic producers shaved prices a bit 
on some of their wool lines. 

James Lees & Sons Co. made the first price cut, aver- 
aging less than 3%. It said the cuts reflected a drop of 
about 17% in the price of wool from its 1957 peak. 
Bigelow Rugs & Carpets and Mohasco Industries (Mo- 
hawk and Alexander Smith) followed with small cuts on 
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selected wool lines. But they followed unhappily; noth- 
ing in the industry picture—except the competition— 
justified the cuts, they said. 

Tufted carpet has been stealing the show from the 
woven lines (BW —Dec.14'57,p172). Price cuts of the 
amount made last week are too small to make any sub- 
stantial sales boost, but they do at least indicate that 
wool carpet is not heading upward. 

On the import front, domestic producers of woven 
wool carpet are no happier. The Carpet Institute’s plea 
reports that tariffs on Wilton and velvet weaves dropped 
from 40% in 1939 to 22.5% last year, with a drop to 21% 
due next June. Imports of machine-made wool carpets 
and rugs came to 7.7% of production for the first eight 
months of 1957, against 1.3% in 1939. Wiltons have 
been especially hit. In 1939, imports of Wiltons were 
108,000 sq. yd. of Wiltons; in 1956, they were nearly 
2.1-million sq. yd. This gave imported Wiltons 16% of 
domestic production. 


High Court Upholds Oil Supplier’s Right 
To Cut Prices to Meet Competition 


The Supreme Court this week wrote an end to over 
17 years of litigation between Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 
and the Federal Trade Commission in the famous 
“Detroit” case. 

In a 5-4 ruling, the court upheld the “good faith” of 
Standard’s pricing practices against charges of illegal 
price discrimination brought by FTC in 1940. The 
tuling is likely to lead to a new drive by proponents of 
small business to amend the Robinson-Patman Act to 
limit the use of the “good faith” defense in future cases. 

The case started with FTC charges that Standard was 
selling gasoline to four favored dealers (three also sold 
at wholesale) at prices lower than prices charged to 
other retailers. In 1951, the Supreme Court upset 
FTC’s order against such pricing, ruling that “good 
faith” meeting of competition was a complete defense 
against a charge of illegal price discrimination. 

FTC then ruled Standard had not acted in good faith, 
but had used discriminatory pricing favoring large re- 
tailers. A court of appeals found no basis for this charge. 

In rejecting FTC’s argument on appeal, Justice ‘Tom 
Clark said the case turned on this question: “Were 
Standard’s reduced prices . . . made pursuant to a pricing 
system rather than to meet individual competitive situa 
tions?” ‘The evidence, he said, shows that “both major 
and local suppliers made numerous attempts in the 1936 
1941 period to lure these ‘jobbers’ away from Standard 
with cut-rate prices.” Clark noted that Standard actu- 
ally “haggled” with one of the “jobbers,” who had 
received lower price offers from suppliers. 

Thus Standard’s lower price was “a competitive deter- 
rent .. . which we believe within the good faith defense 
of the Robinson-Patman Act.” 

In dissent, Justice Douglas and three others said 
Clark’s opinion “cripples the enforcement of the act.” 
They felt FTC had proved Standard was not acting in 
good faith and that the court was decreeing “the law 
of the jungle” in supporting Standard’s pricing. 
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© BUSINESS WEEK 


Rails That Run in the Black 


Lhe chorus of glum foreboding about 
the prospects for the railroads was inter- 
tupted last week by a clear strong voice 


from within the railroad industrv’s 
ranks 

This clashing note—cheerful but. re- 
straincd—was struck by William White, 
now president of the Delaware & Hud- 
son and boss of the New York Central 
until the ambitions of the late Robert 
54 


Finance 


R. Young led him to take over that 
huge domain. White told the New 
York Society of Analysts last week 
that he refused to predict unmitigated 
trouble for the railroads though woe 
lay ahead for some. “I just don't 
think,”’ he said, “that all the railroads 
are ‘going to hell in a handbasket.’”’ 
“There are,” he told the Wall Street 


analysts, “about 55 railroads in the 


country that have revenues of over $25- 
million. Of these, I would judge that 
about 11 would give serious concern 
if the present slump in business should 
last very long. A majority of the 11 are 
in the East, and unfortunately two of 
these railroads are the two largest in 
the country. 

¢ Point of Strength—White named no 
names, but his savvy audience knew 
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that the hard-pressed pair of giants had 
to be the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central. 

By the same token, they could figure 
out which roads were not in trouble at 
all—and none of them more thriving 
than the so-called Pocahontas group: 
the Norfolk & Western, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, and the Virginian Ry. 
For the wise men of the industry have 
long known that trio for their sturdiness 
—a sturdiness somewhat paradoxical in 
the face of the twin handicaps that 
often prejudice the uninitiated against 
the Pocahontas lines. 

The three lines, after all: 

¢ Lie largely in the East, where 
1ailroads are finding their most unfavor- 
able conditions. 

¢ Depend to an extreme degree on 
the ups and downs of the excessively 
volatile soft coal industry. 
e Old Favorites—In the face of these 
handicaps, the Pocahontas roads have 
iong enjoyed a very high Street stand- 
ing as investments, far higher than the 
run of railroads, especially in the East. 
You can get the measure of this favor 
from Standard & Poor's rating of the 
47 rail commons that are traded actively 
on the Big Board. This rating is based 
on “earnings and dividend stability and 
growth.” 

S&P’s admits only three of the 47 
roads to the top rating of “excellent,” 
with another seven in the runner-up 
category of “good,” and another nine in 


the third group of “above average’’ in- 
vestment risks. 

What’s more, of the 19 rail sheep 
that S&P’s separates from the goats, 
only three are in the East. Those three: 
the Pocahontas trio. In the topmost 


category, the Norfolk & Western is 
med with those two rich transcon- 
tinentals, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe and the Union Pacific. The 
Chessie and the Virginian sit in almost 
equal splendor in the “above average” 
group. 

¢ Stock Prices—Big Board stock tables, 
shown in the lower chart on page 54, 
make the Pocahontas roads look even 
better. Last week, the trio had sagged a 
modest 21%-26% from their bull 
market highs, while S&P’s index of 25 
rail stocks had tumbled a much steeper 
39%. Other representative rail com- 
mons, including some with investment 
ratings equal or better than the Poca 
hontas trio, had dropped individually 
from 37% to 70%. 

This relatively strong showing is no 
flash in the pan. Neither the N&W nor 
the Chessie has had a losing vear in this 
century, while in its much shorter life 
the Virginian has never used red ink on 
operations. This shows up in dividends; 
since 1901, the N&W has never cold- 
shouldered its stockholders while the 
Chessie missed only in 1915 and 1921. 
Phe Virginian in its lifetime has paid 
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dividends in every year except 1933 and 
1934. 

¢ The Gap Widens—In the past five 
years, the Pocahontas superiority has 
become even more marked as you can 
see in the top charts on page 54. More 
recently, with business souring, the 
margin has increased. 

Thus last year Pocahontas gross 
revenues showed gains ranging from 
26% to 70% above 1953, while the 
Class 1 roads as a group were dropping 
1.5%. In earnings, Pocahontas climbs 
ran from 22% to a sensational 41% — 
for the Virginian—against an average 
Class 1 shrinkage of 18%. The Vir- 
ginian, long one of the rail industry’s 
lowest-cost operators, rocketed on its 
extraordinary ability to handle much 
bigger loads without any proportionate 
increase in operating costs. 

This fine showing in earnings and 
dividends has not been achieved by 
any cheese-paring on maintenance. Po- 
cahontas spending on upkeep has al- 
ways been above average, and few roads 
can match the record of the trio for 
efficient operation. Down among the 
lowest, in fact, are their transportation 
ratios. 

In working capital, the three have 

always held very strong positions. And 
as for long-term mortgage and equip- 
ment debt, all three—especially the 
N&W-are in much better than aver- 
age posture. 
e Carrying Coal—It’s a railroad axiom 
that the coalhauler’s trade is not one 
of unmixed blessings. Coal has to be 
carried at one of the lowest rates in 
the railroad business, and nearly all the 
hauls are one-way, with the long lines 
of cars making the return trip empty 
and revenue-less. 

There are blessings, though. The 
trafhe can be very profitable if the coal 
moves for long distances in the great 
volume of solid train loads. For the 
Pocahontas trio, the distances are long 
and the size of the trains is limited only 
by the power of the locomotives. Thus 
the typical drag for the Chessie is 160 
cars or more, with loads running up to 
11,200 tons. 
¢ Family Resemblances—In their East- 
ern operations, the Pocahontas lines are 
pretty much lookalikes, physically. 
Each maintains important coal ship- 
ping facilities in the Norfolk-Hampton 
Roads area. And between the coastal 
terminuses and the coal producing re- 
gion they serve, each has major inter- 
change points with the North-South 
trunk lines. In the mine fields, each 
has an invaluable web of branches that 
gather coal. 

These physical resemblances vanish 
west of the coal fields. Chessie—which 
was the baby of Robert R. Young until 
he moved on to the much _ bigger, 
much less profitable New York Cen- 
tral—has main lines pushing on west 


and north to Louisville, Chicago, and 
up into the industrial area of Michigan. 
The Norfolk & Western, for its part, 
runs on to Cincinnati and Columbus, 
where it ties in with the Pennsy, which 
has long controlled it. ‘The N&W also 
operates two north-south lines, one of 
which ties into the Pennsy at Hagers- 
town, Md. As for the Virginian, which 
is controlled by the Mellon-Koppers in- 
terests, it has its western terminus at 
Deepwater, W. Va., where it connects 
with the New York Central, and the 
coal trafic it turns over to the latter 
plays a big part in making Central the 
second-largest coal-terminating system. 
¢ Demand—The three roads get their 
name from the famous Pocahontas coal 
field of West Virginia and Kentucky, 
which they serve virtually exclusively. 
And domestic demand for Pocahontas 
coal plays a key part in determining 
their haul. Since the early 1920s, that 
demand has called for an increasing 
share of the nation’s total soft coal 
production. That rise is due to two 
factors: 

¢ ‘The Pocahontas field has had less 
than its average share of labor trouble, 
which has permitted prompt deliveries 
and has kept the rise of costs within 
some sort of bounds. 

¢ Pocahontas coal is of high 
quality, which has made it especially 
popular in utility plants and throughout 
industry generally. 

Still, domestic demand has not con- 

tributed all of the Pocahontas pros- 
perity in the past few years. A huge 
demand for exports has brought a fine 
soft cushion. Last vear, the three roads 
carried a record 60.7-million tons of 
coal to the Norfolk area for foreign and 
coastwise shipment by water; that 
topped 1956 by 16.6%. 
e What’s to Come—Most Streeters are 
high on the longer-term prospects of 
the Pocahontas lines, although they are 
keeping anxious eyes on the progress of 
such potential coal rivals as nuclear 
power. 

Meanwhile, the expert view is that 
the roads will have to live through some 
“resting periods”—one of which is al- 
ready here. The analysts note particu 
larly that foreign demand for U.S. coal 
is waning, with no real improvement in 
sight for the near-term. Thus some 
people in the industry expect this vear’s 
exports to drop 15%-20% below 1957. 

Domestic sales of bituminous have 
been off, too, pressed by falling steel 
production and the decline of general 
business activitv. A real comeback for 
coal depends on a basic and sizable up- 
swing in the economy. And while most 
analysts are hopeful that such a resut 
gence is coming before too long, they 
doubt that it will be soon enough to 
stave off a 1958 drop of something like 
15% from last vear’s estimated 485-mil 
lion-ton output of soft coal. END 
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Wall St. Talks 


... about scare in fourth- 
quarter earnings . . . Penn- 
Texas rumors . . . @ sag in as- 
sets of Massachusetts Investors 
Trust below $1-billion. 


Fourth-quarter earnings are shaking 
the confidence of those investors and 
traders who had managed to stave off 
bearishness, Streeters report. Some 
specimens: among the steels (page 110) 
Republic, third largest producer, had a 
65% drop (from $2.22 to 77¢) in per- 
share earnings, compared with the year- 
before period; Jones & Laughlin, fourth 
largest, was down 43% (from $1.60 to 
91¢). Among the oils, partial figures 
show Pure Oil’s net off by 20%, Sin- 


friend and foe clair’s by 34% 


Penn-Texas rumors keep on seething. 
can be one and the same Streeters hear that L. D. Silberstein 
: will quit as chairman and president . . . 

that negotiations are snagged with 
> 4 ; Rockwell Spring & Axle over the sale 

wn I 

(Take termites for imstance) of P-T’s hefty “holdings of Fairbanks, 
Morse stock (BW —Jan.18’58,p38), be- 


cause Rockwell won’t pay over $25 
share, against a market value around 
A friend— lare, against a 


$39-S40 .. . that Crescent Co., a P-T 
Termites, in their place, are really friends of man. Without them the nar 7 » de sheet to tee call tack to 
earth would soon be covered with organic debris—rotting leaves, broken subsidiary, 1S about to be sold back KX 
branches. Termites and other wood destroying insects are constantly at its former owners. 

work chewing their way through branches and fallen trees for the cellulose 
they contain. In this way, valuable nutrients are returned to the soil. Net assets of Massachusetts Investors 
Trust, the biggest open-end trust, 
sagged below $1-billion at the yearend, 
A foe— for the first time since early 1956. And 
Yes, b nae are — <~ “J man bead wll place . ong Se are ey the net asset value of its shares, allow- 
a foe when they invade buildings and their contents ermites cause mul- : ‘or a capital gain distribution. slid 

lions of dollars damage annually to the wooden structural members in ing for a capital g ‘ 
residential, commercial and industrial buildings. Fortunately, there is an 
easy answer to this white plague: it’s Wolmanized” lumber. . : . 
Wolmanized pressure-treated lumber has proved itself in thousands of Prospects for 1958 rail earnings look 
installations in areas of high termite infestation. In addition to termite bad to the Street, except for a few 
protection, Wolmanized lumber offers other built-in advantages. It is roads (page 54). One analvst thinks the 
clean, odorless, paintable, non-corrosive to metals and protected against ¢ f the Cla conte ew Gd to 
decay. Next time, specify Wolmanized lumber for long service and protection. net of the Class I roads may skic b. 
about $600-million, a drop of 18% 


from 1957. That would be the lowest 
carnings since 1949, and a drop of 35% 
from 1955’s record $927-million. Chief 
victims, of course, woul be some of 
the East’s biggest carriers. 











downward 15% during 1957. 





Wolmanized 


R 





Market letter gleanings: The market's 
ability “to withstand adverse business 
Se oon See reports in the weeks ahead will largely 
process industries to combat termites and decay. determine whether a dynamic policy is 

Clip and Mai-—-—-—-—-——————— | justified. Meanwhile, the prudent 
course is to emphasize the consumer 
goods categories, where carnings are 

stable or rising and . . . credit trends 
se oh RFA A ~~ i — eae are bolstering security values” (Standard 
& Poor’s) . . . “Easier monev will con- 
tinue to help income-type, defensive 
Organization —e = ne stocks. Unfortunately, the bases are 
Address nowhere near laid yet for a new business 
boom, nor for a new long bull market’’ 
(\foodv’s). 


Pressure-Treated Lumber 





Wolman Preservative Dept., Koppers Company, Inc. 


750 Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Name 











City, Zone, State ___ 
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TUBE-TURN UPIN PROGRESS 


Safe fuel feeding 
insures IRBM 
rockets red glare 


This flaming exhaust comes from 

a test stand of Rocketdyne, 

a division of North Aimerican 
Aviation, Inc., where the nation’s 
most powerful rocket engines are 
tested for IRBM missiles. Tube Turns 
provided the stainless steel fittings 
for safe, corrosion-resistant 

piping for the propellant. 

Tube Turns’ compete line of 
fittings and flanges is the logical 
choice for the most exacting 
standards in all kinds of industrial 
piping . . . involving all types of 
materials. Tube Turns’ engineers 
will assist on your piping problems. 


**TUBE-TURN” and “tt” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ee i ee 


STRONG! TUBE-TURN* Stainless Steel IDENTIFIED. Each TUBE-TURN Welding SIMPLIFIED PURCHASING. Your nearby Tube 

Fittings meet all ASA standards, match burst- Fitting is marked with complete specifications Turns’ Distributor provides complete line 

ing strength of pipe. Here they are used for and quality control data. This stainless steel in- service — more than 12,000 fittings of al! 

piping in a synthetic nitrogen plant. Courtesy stallation serves a liquid oxygen tank. Courtesy materials, sizes and types. Saves your purchas- 

Southern Nitrogen Co., Savannah, Georgia. Herrick L. Johnston, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. ing time. Photo courtesy McJunkin Corpora- 
tion, Charleston, West Virginia. 


TUBE TURNS 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


The Leading Manufacturer of 
Welding Fittings and Flanges 














What should a manufacturer do when he 
has the finest product on the market? 


fx. 


Develop a better one, of course! 








ords of life expectoncy. 


"Hats the refreshing idea 
behind A. O. Smith’s 


NEW KIND OF 


_—ll 
« | ... Exclusive 








HYDRASTEEL* 


Something new ynder the blue — born of pace-making research 


Giving new dimensions to the world’s most useful 
metal is an A. O. Smith specialty. No other manu- 
facturer has contributed so much to the research 
and development of glass coatings that guard steel 
against corrosive and abrasive attack. Result: A. O. 
Smith products of glass-protected steel have won 
world-wide recognition for superior quality and 
lasting dependability. 

Now A. O. Smith announces a significant 
new development — HY DRASTEEL— to create 
a new kind of glass-protected steel that excels 
the best ever produced before. 


Essentially, HYDRASTEEL is the combination 
of special treatments that prepare metal to accom- 
modate new, high-performance glasses. These glass 
formulations developed by A. O. Smith were actu- 


U.S. Patent No, 2,754,222 and other patents pending. 


ally so advanced that there was no existing steel 
with which they could be used. A. O. Smith re- 


search literally brought the metal up-to-date. 


The promise of this new glass protection 
can best be measured by the fact that A. O. 
Smith has increased warranty coverage on 
1958 Permaglas HYDRASTEEL water heaters 
by 50%. This is particularly impressive when 
you consider the pre-HYDRASTEEL record. 
In accelerated corrosion tests, conducted by an 
independent laboratory, no other glass-lined 
water heater brand approached the corrosion 
resistance offered by Permaglas. 


So, with the finest product on the market, what did 
A. O. Smith do? Developed a better one, of course. 


Permaglas® water heaters con- 
tinve to set new, higher stand- 





* e . oot te al 


Permaglas beer storage tanks, approved Harvestores® for farm feed processing; Permaglas smokestacks are being hailed 
by brewers everywhere, guard product flavor, Permaglas mechanized storage units for as the economical answer to industry's 
purity and uniformity. industrial bulk materials-handling. need for longer stack life. 









© A. O. Smith's research in the 
...@a better way field of glass-coatings dates 
: from 1928 — over 3,500 spe- 
cific glass formulations have 
@ been developed and tested. 


Through research <S4 


® Result of pace-making research 
— A. O. Smith is the world's 








te ee largest manufacturer of glass- 
rotected steel products. 
TO rcroraAtt oe “ 
® Write for free, illustrated 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN booklet, THE INSIDE STORY 


OF GLASS-PROTECTED STEEL. 


... where creative skill with stee/ serves you 
through better products and processes 
for home, farm, industry and government. 


A. 0. Smith International S.A., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 





When you ship, title passes, 
and your credit risk begins 


At the time of shipping, you create an account receivable . . . and 
unless you have credit insurance . . . your insurance protection 
ceases. You lose control of the asset because title of the merchan- 
dise has passed. It is sound to insure your product while you own 
it. . . itis equally sound to insure it when your customer owns it 
... and owes you for it. Aggressive executives, through American 
Credit Insurance, continue protection of their working capital 
and profits invested in receivables. It is an important tool for 
constructive credit management. Our booklet on the many ways 
credit insurance contributes to financial security and sales progress 
should interest you. Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY Co. of 
New York, Dept. 42, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Protect your capital and profit 
invested in accounts receivable 


with American 
Credit Insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD...IS BETTER WITH ACI 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





New public financing last year hit $9- 
billion, a new record and about $800- 
million better than the 1956 mark, In- 
vestment Dealers’ Digest reported this 
week. Business and industry raised an- 
other $4.5-billion in 1957 through 
bonds and preferred and common 
stocks placed privately. 


* 
Optimism at AMC: American Motors 
Corp. will score a “‘substantial profit” 
for the fiscal year ending next Sept. 30, 
Pres. George Romney predicted last 
week. In the first quarter of the cur- 
rent fiscal vear, the company made 
almost $5-million (BW—Jan.11°58,p78). 
It was the first profitable period since 
the three months ended June 30, 1955. 
* 
U.S. business failures (BW —Dec.21°57, 
p38) were 13,739 last vear, the highest 
since 1939 and a sharp rise from the 
12,686 casualties recorded in 1956, ac- 
cording to Dun & Bradstreet. Dollar 
liabilities climbed 9% during the vear 
to a $615-million total. 
nS 

In its annual report to Congress, the 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
hinted it may push for a change in 
its long-standing rule exempting from 
registration new stock issued by a com- 
pany formed by merger. The rule, SEC 
explains, is sometimes used as a “loop- 
hole for evasion of the registration re- 
quirements.” 


7 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co. of 
Newark has resumed negotiations to sell 
250,000 shares of its cumulative pre 
ferred stock sometime around March 4. 
Negotiations had been suspended last 
Tune because of an unsettled market. 
a 
Municipal new issues are launched on 
another big year, says the Investment 
Bankers Assn. of America. IBA thinks 
a volume of at least $7-billion is as- 
sured, compared with 1957's near-record 
$6.8-billion. But IBA believes that new 
corporate offerings will be lower than 
last vear. 
* 

Another dividend casualty is Forster- 
Wheeler Corp., maker of steam gencr- 
ating equipment. This week the board 
took no action on a first-quarter divi- 
dend, presumably because it believes 
that 1957 earnings were “substantially 
reduced.” The company has been pav- 
ing 40¢ quarterly for some time. 


e 

Consumer credit collection delinquen- 
cies worsened in November, reports the 
American Bankers Assn.’s_ installment 
credit commission. Delinquency ratios, 
however, at the month’s end still re- 
mained below the peaks reached in 
1953-1954 years. 
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Urethanes are the newest and most versatile material 
used for comfort cushioning. 


on t h e exc h an g e But their versatility just begins there! Controlled resilience 


makes these new foams equally useful for impact 
absorption in safety and packaging applications. And 


h e Id de man d ie they provide excellent thermal insulation as well. 


Light but tough, urethane foams have high tensile strength 
and good resistance to abrasion, chemicals and aging. 
They are vermin-proof, mildew-proof and can be 
a) fp np ft’ ; washed or dry cleaned. 

WW hp LIMA Wea Fit YS Urethane foams can be foamed in place; pre-molded 
to required shapes; cut, sawed, nailed, hog-ringed, 
sewn, draped, quilted or laminated to other materials. 
Low in first cost, they’re economical to fabricate, too. 





There is a good chance that urethanes offer opportunities 
for product improvement and development in your 
National Aniline does not make urethanes but is business. If you will briefly outline your potential interest, 


. — ® ‘i 
oe cienes ate - a. we will be glad to send current data on urethanes. 
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That's New-Style Alaska Frontier 


Opening of 20-million more acres of tundra to oil hunt, 





CANADA 





plus farm surge and tax bait for industry, give new fillip to econ- 
omy—but today’s sober-minded Alaskans shun word “boom.” 


Picture a land mass stretching from 
Maine to Florida, from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico, embracing our 
20 easternmost states. Wrap around it 
a coastline greater than that of the 
U.S. itself, and you have an image of 
Alaska (map, left). 

But that’s only one image, and an 

extremely deceptive one. For Alaska, 
twice the size of Texas, one-fifth as 
large as all the 48 states together, is a 
single entity only by virtue of the fact 
that it was delivered to us in one 
package. In its variety of climates and 
economic resources, it could be half 
a dozen states. 
e Dream of a Star—In the months just 
ahead, both houses of Congress will be 
asked to vote on statehood for Alaska. 
The bill has cleared the hurdle of com- 
mittee hearings. ‘That’s as close as 
“Seward’s folly” has come in 90 vears 
to realizing its dream of self-determina- 
tion. 

By no means is that dream shared 
by all the 215,000 Americans—whites, 
Indians, and Eskimos—who populate 
Alaska. Among the champions of state- 
hood, however, the conviction is strong 
that the U.S. is ready to add a 49th 
star to the flag. And this heady prospect 
has imparted a buovancy to life in that 
little-known frontier that sits astride the 
Arctic Circle. 
¢ Boom in the Making?—A Business 
WEEK reporter emerged from a_ hard 
look at the territory last week muttering 
that Alaska is on the threshold of a 
boom. Alaskans don’t like the ugly 
cyclical connotations of the word 
“boom,” and they abhor the living-cost 
gyrations that a genuine, hell-roaring 
boom could evoke. Away out at the end 
of the supply line, where freight costs 
are double because there’s no backhaul 
to speak of, they've already got all the 
high cost of living they can stomach. 

That's why people like Bill Snedden, 
publisher of the Fairbanks Daily News- 
Miner, and Bob Atwood, editor of the 
Anchorage Daily Times, soft-pedal the 
boom talk. They point out that the 
Alaska economy no longer rests on 
salmon and gold. The accident of geog- 
raphy and some purposeful planning 
have given Alaska other economic 
props. 
¢ Far Northern Livelihood—The mili- 


tary forces, accounting for possibly one 
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fourth of the population, contribute 
importantly to Alaska’s dollar wealth. 
White civilians outnumber by 3 to 1 
the Eskimos, Indians, and Aleuts. 
Federal employment, numbering 
some 15,000, is responsible for the 
largest block of civilian income, in 
excess of $60-million. Mainly because 
of large defense works, construction 
payrolls have been running a_ close 
second, although they are down now. 
Economists pierce the air with 
anguished cries when they try to analyze 
Alaska. Whatever statistical bases are 
available crumble under the quirk of 
seasonalitv—the carpenter who shifts to 
taxi driving in winter, the fisherman 
who takes his bundle back to Seattle 
after the fishing season. The territorial 
Employment Security Commission 
can’t build up its unemployment insur- 
ance fund because of seasonal drains. 


1. Jet Age Frontier 


Jack London and his contemporaries 
created vivid fiction about the Arctic 
after the Klondike gold rush of 1897. 
It was both vivid and authentic, and 
it created a lasting image of Alaska as 
a frozen waste in which man’s struggle 
against the elements ends in disaster. 
No comparable literary figure has come 
forward to record that the dogsled in 
Alaska is as outmoded as the horsecar 
in New York. 

The Boswells of the Yukon, mush- 
ing up to a Dewline station on the 
Arctic Coast today, would be shocked 
to find Sector Superintendent Randall 
Joyner working in his shirtsleeves in a 
steam-heated office, at his clbow a 
phone that connects him to his home 
ofice in New York within moments. 

If they hit Anchorage at the right 
time, of course, they'd see dogsleds 
racing a measured course on Fourth 
Avenue—although the snow might have 
to be imported, and the dogs and their 
Eskimo owners would have been flown 
in from remote corners of the Arctic. 
¢ Busy Skies—In Anchorage, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration operates the 
fifth busiest airport in the world, rank- 
ing behind Chicago, Los Angeles, New 
York, and Miami (London, busiest 
foreign port, ranks far down the list). 
This is due in large part to the fact 
that private planes are almost as popular 
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GOVERNOR Mike Stepovich, first native 
\laskan appointed to post, finds oil lease 
fees a welcome prop to territorial budget. 


DEWLINE early warning radar sta- 
tions are Alaska’s last frontier—with 





steam-heated offices, daily supply plane. 


ANCHORAGE, territory's biggest city with 100,000 people, preserves its frontier, traditions—but its airport is fifth busiest in world. 
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(ALASKA starts on page 62) 


as autos. But the 8,400-ft. runway is 
also an important domestic and inter- 
national traffic center. Anchorage is 
a refueling point for Scandinavian Air- 
lines System flights between Copen- 
hagen and Tokyo. Air France is plan- 
ning to make it a way station. 

¢ Frontier With 1958 Trimmings—The 
frontier flavor is unmistakable—the low, 
flat buildings, the hustle, the feverish 
scrawling on cocktail napkins at the 
bar of the Westward Hotel, the walk-up 
ofhce buildings. But it’s a 1958 kind 
of frontier. ‘The skyline is broken by 
two 14-story apartment buildings of 
steel and glass that tower nakedly over 
their neighbors. Jet planes streak across 
the sky in the midday dusk. The land- 
scape is dotted with new schools, and 
more are on the boards. 

Anchorage, with a population of 
100,000, is Alaska’s largest city. That 
population figure is deceptive, for it in- 
cludes not only some residential suburbs 
of lovely homes but also the families 
of servicemen temporarily at nearby 
Elmendorf Air Force Base and Fort 
Richardson. Its true value as an eco- 
nomic statistic is limited because more 
than half the working population is 
emploved by the federal government— 
a tax-exempt emplover, as City Man- 
ager George C. Shannon is quick to 
point out. 


ll. Uncle Sam’s Hand 


Evidence of federal domination in 
Alaska is never very far below the 
surface. The government owns some- 
thing more than 98% of all the land. 
In distributing largesse, the absentee 
owner has been about as benevolent 
as vou could expect a bumbling 
bureaucracy to be, but in its lack of 
understanding of local needs and condi 
tions it perpetrates what feel to Alaskans 
like some towering injustices. 
¢ City’s Burden—Take the Alaska RR, 
a modern, efficient, 440-mile system 
that links Anchorage with Fairbanks in 
the interior and Seward on the Kenai 
Peninsula. It’s owned by the U_S. and 
does a profitable business. Its central 
offices and yards are in Anchorage. 

The railroad, being government- 
owned, is exempt from city taxes. Until 
recently the railroad maintained its own 
fire-protection system at a cost of $90,- 
000 a vear. As the city improved its fire 
rating, the railroad proposed that its 
properties be taken under the municipal 
wing for a fee. The city agreed to do it 
for $30,000 a year. 

The shift was made, but then the 
ponderous machinery of federal govern- 
ment began to turn. We'll pay no fee, 
said Washington; fire protection is the 
city’s responsibility. So the railroad 
saved a clear $90,000 and the city was 
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DUTCH BRAND PLASTIC TAPE 


for every electrical need! 


From high line to cable vault Dutch Brand Plastic Electrical Tape meets the 
requirements of the job. It has high dielectric strength, over 1000 volts per 
mil of thickness, with stretch to conform neatly and smoothly to irregular 
shapes. It protects against corrosion, is weatherproof, waterproof, rot, mildew 
and fungus proof. Linemen and electricians know the value of dependable 
tape .. . and tape economy. 


That’s why they insist on safe, easy-to-use Dutch Brand Plastic Tape for 


every electrical maintenance, production and construction job. Available in 
the sizes and widths to meet every requirement. 


Write for booklet—In the market for new ideas on 
tape as a time-and-money-saver? Send for ‘‘Big Four 
in Electrical Tapes,’’ our new booklet. Write today! 
Johns-Manville Dutch Brand Products 

7800 South Woodlawn Avenue 

Chicago 19, Illinois 
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saddled with the fire-protection job, 
receiving for it no payment. 

¢ Red Tape Paradise—It isn’t that 
Washington sets out with malicious in- 
tent to be a freeloader, but rather that 
an ¢conomic complex the size of Alaska 
is a paradise for the red-tape-happy 
bureaucrat. In some matters the Great 
White Father in Washington is the 
soul of generosity; he picked up half 
the tab for 11 schools that Anchorage 
has built since 1950. 

¢ Welcome Change—Alaskans have 
been carrying on an abortive vendetta 
with Washington for a good many 
vears. Recently thev’ve been less caustic. 
The reason for the change is Fred 
Seaton, Secretary of the Interior. 

“Fred Seaton has done more for 
Alaska in the last 16 months,” savs Bill 
Snedden, the Fairbanks _ publisher, 
“than anvbody else in the last 50 vears.” 

l'o appreciate the tenderness of that 
sentiment, vou must understand that 
past secretaries of interior have been 
about as popular in Alaska as a fuel oil 
salesman at an anthracite convention. 

Seaton celebrated his 48th birthday 
in December. The Fairbanks Chamber 
of Commerce had one of its members 
bake a 220-lb. birthday cake, and flew 
it to Washington for presentation by 
Delegate E. L. Bartlett. 


Ill. Today It’s the Oil Rush 


The latest Seaton gesture to win 
Alaska’s approval was his revocation of 
Public Land Order 82, by which the 
government in 1943 blocked off the 
whole Arctic coastal slope against oil 
leasing and exploration. Some 20-mil- 
lion acres of tundra are thus restored to 
the public domain, and the scramble 
for leases is on. 

In the long term, Alaskans view this 
gesture as one step in many that will 
permit their economy to find its own 
level. There is also a short-term ad- 
vantage. Lease applications must be 
accompanied by a filing fee of 25¢ an 
acre, 

Peanuts? Talk to Gov.-Michael A. 
Stepovich, the dark-eyed young lawver 
from Fairbanks who is the first native 
son to hold that appointive office. Mike 
Stepovich makes it clear that the filing 
fees are more than peanuts. 
¢ Buried Treasure—For more than half 
a century, oil geologists have been pok- 
ing into the Alaska soil. Drilling has 
been desultory and largely unrewarding. 
It persists because oil men generally 
afirm the belief of a distinguished 
geologist at Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
who said in 1941 that, geologically, 
Alaska is one of the four great oil 
provinces in the world. (Events proved 
him right about the other three: the 
Middle East, Southeast Asia, the Gulf 
of Mexico.) 


On U.S. Naval Petroleum Reserve 





No. 4 (map, page 62), created in 1923, 
oil and gas have been found, but both 
wells were capped some years ago. Last 
July, Richfield Oil Corp. brought in a 
discovery well on the Kenai National 
Moose Range south of Anchorage. Be- 
cause of restrictions to protect the 
dwindling moose herd, Richfield hasn't 
yet been able to test the productive 
capacity of the well, variously estimated 
at from 400 to 900 bbl. per day. Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California, a partner in 
the Richfield exploration, is drilling a 
second well nearby. 

¢ Cash in the Treasury—“In 1957,” 
savs Gov. Stepovich, “16-million acres 
were leased for oil exploration, the vast 
bulk of that since the Richfield strike 
on July 23. At 25¢ an acre, that comes 
to $4-million. Under a 1957 act of 
Congress, Alaska’s general fund gets 
90% of that, or $3.6-million. Not many 
people realize that $3.6-million is equal 
to almost 10% of our annual budget— 
40% of our 1956 territorial income tax 
collections.” 

Should oil production follow, the ter- 
ritory would also receive 90% of the 
124% rovalties. 

With 20-million acres of Arctic slope 
opening up this fall under Seaton’s 
order, the general fund apparently is in 
for another windfall. 
¢ Widening Hunt—If the oil com- 
panies have any real optimism about 
Alaska oil, they're keeping it to them- 
sclves. Richfield and Standard of Cali- 
fornia have committed themselves to 
spend up to $30-million on their joint 
venture. Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
and Shell Oil Co. are probing into the 
Jute Bay area of the Alaska Peninsula. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. has spent $8- 
million in the Icy Bay region on the 
Gulf. All the majors are at work. In a 
special study of the widening search for 
oil, the Anchorage Chamber of Com- 
merce sees it as a $100-million invest- 
ment—plus another $200-million for 
facilities if the search is successful. 
¢ Moose First—Restrictions on oil ac- 
tivity on the Kenai Moose Range illus- 
trate the frustrations of territorial im- 
potence. Even organized sportsmen 
have urged relaxation of regulations to 
permit orderly examination and devel- 
opment of the oil potential. But the 
welfare of 4,000 moose—10% of Alas- 
ka’s total—prevails. 

Pres. Elmer E. Rasmuson of the 
National Bank of Alaska at Anchorage 
notes that almost 25% of the territory's 
land mass is in a reservation of some 
sort. In this respect, he says, Alaska 
“became the victim of an outdated con- 
servation philosophy that was a sort of 
vicarious atonement for the waste of 
the motherland.” 
¢ Bracing for It—Anchorage business- 
men have given a good deal of thought 
to how they can brace for the rush of 
drilling that’s expected to start this 
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Here’s Chevrolet's Series 36 light-duty Apache pickup 


Stamina and stick-to-itiveness 


Here to stay | have long been a special stock in 
Here to save | trade of Chevrolet trucks. And 


these broad-shouldered new Task- 

with New Hustle! Force 58 models have even more 
New Muscle! New Style! of it! They’ll keep on rolling a 
long time after lesser trucks have 
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called ita day. You can put ’em on 
the job and forget your worries 


about breakdowns and high 
operating costs ... these hand- 


some huskies are packing more 
built-in muscle, more hustle in 
both V8’s and 6’s. Yes, sir, as sure 
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That brawny blue stake is a Series 60 medium-duty Viking 


as trucks deliver maple syrup in 
Vermont—the right truck for any 
job is a Chevrolet truck! Your 
Chevrolet dealer has the details; 
see him and start saving right 
away! ... Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 


FORCE 58 TRUCKS 





from horsepower controlled by man to 


ROCKET POWER CONTROLLED BY TRANSISTORS! 


F 4 “POWER STEERING” devices 
4 a ) for today’s thundering mis- 
ee siles require tiny silicon 
transistors. Texas Instru- 

ments produces over 90% of 
commercial output of these 
vital components. Only sili- 

con transistors can survive 
missile flight conditions: 
heat up to nearly twice that of boiling water... 
severe shock and vibration . . . extreme restrictions 
on size, weight, and power-drain to assure max- 


imum payload and distance. 


TI also is improving missile technology with 
weight-slashing subminiature electronic systems 
that increase range, speed and reliability. TI sup- 
plies radio, radar, infrared, and other systems for 
communications, detection and guidance in 
America’s leading missiles. 

Texas INSTRUMENTS, first and largest manufac- 
turer of silicon high temperature and germanium 
radio transistors, makes the industry's widest line 
of transistors, diodes and rectifiers — tiny building 
blocks of the electronic age that have opened 
new vistas for TI’s electronics, optics, instrumen- 
tation, and geophysics. 
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summer and what will happen to their 
town if a real oil boom gets rolling. 

A couple of months ago they passed 
the hat along Fourth Avenue and col- 
lected $5,000 for an impact study. 
hey engaged James Dalton, prominent 
Alaska mining engineer, to study the 
impact of the Williston Basin and other 
oil fields on neighboring communities. 
Nobody is spending the money before 
the oil starts to flow; it’s just that the 


business community doesn’t aim to be THE DESK SET THAT 


caught without orderly plans. 
WON'T CLOG... 
IV. Ready for the Future 


(he passion for methodical prepara- 
tion is the stamp of the new breed of 
Alaska frontiersman. ‘Two years ago, in 
preparation for statehood, delegates as- 
sembled on the campus of the Univer 
sity of Alaska at Fairbanks and framed a 
constitution. Subsequently the voters 
clected two U.S. senators and one U.S. 
representative. If the statehood light 
ning strikes, Alaska won’t waste a pre 
cious moment getting into Congress. 
¢ Lure for Industry—Last spring, the 
territorial legislature passed and Gov. 
Stepovich approved a tax incentive law 
to lure new industry. A business that 
qualifies may be exempted from all local 
and territorial taxes up to 10 vears—an 
exemption that extends in the same de- 
gree to the dividends it pays. e249 P 

I'he measure was aimed primarily at it Ss always ready to write | 
processing industries that can exploit 
\laska’s vast potential of timber, hydro- 
a ak pega ayers or the point clogged with thickened ink—the Esterbrook 444 
$27-million-a-year tourist industrv. is the answer to your problem. 

Pacific Northern Lumber Co., Port . : 
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financed largely by Japanese capital, and 
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> Caine ie eae tee ng always ready to write when needed, protected against drying 
the bridge between the fictional Alaska out when not in use. Available in black or high-fashion colors 
of yesterday and the bumptious Alaska 
of today, as well as the center of its 
preparations for the future—is the 
University of Alaska. Its president, Dr. 
Ernest N. Patty, is proud of its role. A 
distinguished mining engineer, Patty 
left the faculty for a successful busi- 
ness career, then returned to his first 
love. 
¢ Abundance Underground—Patty is a ‘ 
hard-headed realist. He acknowledges aw 
Alaska’s abundance of mineral resources, Magic-meter in spill-proof Feed-matic 32 precision points to choose from. 
but admits “we'd have a hard time if base feeds just the right amount of Each numbered for sure identification. 
we fell back on our metals.” Gold- ink to pen instantly at a touch of the Damaged points are replaced immedi- 
bearing gra\ els that once vielded $24- point. Never clogs. Fingers stay clean. ately for only 60¢. 
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for lack of any price or tax incentive. ® 
At Goodnews Bay, Alaska produces 44 Desk Set with 
95% of the domestic supply of plat- Feed-matic Base. 
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While scientists move missiles to greater 
and greater heights, we are still faced 
with the problem of space right here on 
Earth. Business needs room to grow... 
and to profit! That’s why new industries 
are locating in booming Delaware Valley 
—territory served by the Reading! 

Look at the facts and compare. 
Reading plant sites offer you easy access 
to giant markets...full utilities... 
favorable taxes...modern industrial 
planning. In addition, you can draw on 
a wealth of workers, famous for depend- 
ability and versatility. 

Want more information? Call upon 
the Reading’s confidential, free services, 
without cost or obligation. Write: 


Francis X. McBrearty, Manager 
Industrial Development Dept. 
612 Reading Terminal 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Reading Railroad 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
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inum. On the Seward Peninsula is the 
only known deposit of tin in the U.S. 

Alaska has excellent coal deposits 
along the rail belt. Tests are being run 
on some uranium ores. Chromite, mer- 
cury, iron, limestone, volcanic ash—you 
name it, Alaska has it. 

On Patty’s staff are two scientists 
who represent extremes in the Alaska 
economy—Dr. Allan H. Mick, director 
of the university's agricultural experi- 
ment stations and extension services, 
and Dr. Max Brewer, a permafrost ex- 
pert who heads the school’s Arctic Re- 
search Laboratory at Point Barrow. 
¢ Sunlit Crops—In the warmth of the 
faculty lounge, with the outdoor tem- 
perature yy toward minus 25F 
and an ice fog closing in, Mick’s opti- 
mistic assessment of Alaska agriculture 
isn’t easy to accept. Yet there are, in 
the Matanuska Valley south of here, 
some 1,400 farm families whose pros- 
perity attests to his words. 

The Alaska farmer exploits the sub- 
Arctic quirk of long summer daylight to 
stretch his four- or five-month growing 
season to the equatorial equivalent of 
eight months. 

For a long time, Alaskan agriculture 
labored under the criticism that its prod- 
uce was watery, flavorless. The reason 
was that farmers, with so mach assist- 
ance from the sun, paid little heed to 
the need for soil nutrients. That day is 
past. Now the Alaska farmer is market- 
ing quality crops. 

In the past 10 years, says Mick, the 
farm value of Alaska’s produce has al- 
most quadrupled to $3.5-million. 
¢ Lonely Research—Max Brewer and a 
handful of helpers man the lonely out- 
post of the university at Point Barrow. 
There, in cooperation with the Office of 
Naval Research and the Arctic Institute 
of North America, his Arctic Research 
Laboratory is poking into a variety of 
esoteric phenomena. 

At the Barrow laboratory, and in 
eight satellite camps occupied at various 
seasons of the year, the Brewer group 
is concerned with physiological, botan- 
ical, zoological, oceanographic, geolog- 
ical, geophysical, bacteriological, glacio- 
logical, even archaeological research. 

In summer they maintain a camp at 
McCall Glacier, 400 miles east of Bar- 
row. In February, the oceanographic 
and biological groups land a light plane 
on the polar ice cap 100 miles north of 
Barrow to measure depth of the ice and 
to measure the salinity and temperature 
of the underlying water. 


V. Defending U.S. Doorstep 


This is sensitive work, demanding 
scientists who are both rugged and 
dedicated. Brewer sounds an ominous 
note. “We're 20 years behind the 
Russians in Arctic research,” he says, 
“and at the rate we’re going we'll never 
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anew OuN0WL movable wall 


attractive space division at a new low price 





HAUSERMAN’S latest advance in efficient space division is a trim, new interior 
partition of low initial cost. 

This newest addition to the complete line of Movable HAUSERMAN Walls is 
perfectly flush with single-line joints between panels. A choice of baked-enamel 
colors is offered and glass may be used freely in a number of patterns and applica- 
tions. When new floor plans are required, its precisely engineered design permits 
complete reusability. The attractive appearance of this new HAUSERMAN Wall 
system is enhanced by its trim, rigid 3” thickness, its well-proportioned 4” base and 
slim 24” posts between glass lites. 

Deiivery to your job site is fast. Speedy installation is assured by experienced, 
responsible HAUSERMAN erection crews. The initial cost of this new wall system is 
low and the long-term economies it will afford you are great. For the compleie story In addition to floor to ceiling wall 
call your nearby HAUSERMAN representative. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages panels and full-lite glass panels, 42” 
(under PARTITIONS). chair rails with glass above are offered. 








MOVABLE HAUSERMAN INTERIOR WALLS 
eoeeee THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
ae?" ae 7442 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio Free Booklet> 
o* Hauserman of Canada Ltd. 
Py A complete 91 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario 
E Please send your new partition literature to: 
line to meet 
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Binghamton, Johnson City and Endicott are 
growth-minded cities with good plant sites. 
And a Marine Midiand bank knows this area. 


Arriving at the modern Broome County 
Airport, this businessman sees evidence 
of progressive community planning. 
Here large craft of leading commercial 
Carriers are handled as easily as his 
company airplane. As he meets Marine 
Midland officers and local businessmen, 
he'll discover the civic interest that helps 
429 manufacturing concerns prosper in 
this valley where the Susquehanna and 
Chenango Rivers meet. 

It will pay you to consider the Triple 
Cities in your business planning. The 
excellent transportation network by rail, 


air and highway will soon be supple- 
mented by the junction near Binghamton 
of north-south and east-west super- 
highways. And good educational facili- 
ties offer business and industry coopera- 
tive educational programs. 

Marine Midland Trust Company of 
Southern New York serves the Triple 
Cities with five offices. John H. Wurts, 
President, aided by the bank’s officers, 
offers you accurate, detailed knowledge 
about opportunities for business and 
industry here. If you’d like more infor- 
mation, write to him at Binghamton, 


MARINE MIDLAND BANKS 





Building with the state of New York 
through 159 offices in 85 communities 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





catch up. As long ago as 1937 they 
demonstrated that they could land a 
four-engine plane on the ice cap. Who 
is to say when they might find the ice a 
stable launching platform for missiles?” 

That’s a question for Americans to 
ponder. In the polar projection con- 
cept of world geography, the Arctic 
Ocean is the doorstep of the North 
American continent. 
¢ In Depth—Almost nowhere in Alaska 
are you apt to forget that. The armed 
services are there in depth under a uni- , 
fied command—the Alaskan Command 
—that antedates the consolidation of 
the services. 

Besides their normal defensive role, 
the services are training men in the 
realities of combat under extreme 
weather conditions. 
¢ Dewline—Two of the components— 
the Alaskan Sea Frontier and the Alas- 
kan Air Command—had vital roles in 
one of the great engineering achieve- 
ments of all time, completed only last 
year. That was construction of the Dew- 
line—the $500-million chain of “distant 
early warning” radar stations across the 
rim of the continent. The radar fence 
and the supporting “White Alice” com- 
munications system are operated by 
Federal Electric Corp., subsidiary of In- 
ternational Telephone & ‘Telegraph 
Corp., under supervision of the Air 
Command. 

While Western Electric Co., prime 
contractor on the electronic marvels, 
battled the technical problems involved, 
the Navy tackled the staggering prob- 
lem of transporting hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of materials to a forbid- 
ding seacoast that is relatively ice-free 
only a couple of weeks a year. 

Scant evidence of that labor is now 
visible. The mountains of material 
have been assembled into compact little 
electronic sentry posts, miles apart 
Under winter's mantle of snow, thev’re 
scarcely visible. 
¢ Grapes in the Snow—But you know 
they're there. Every day except Sunday 
Federal Electric sends a supply plane 
from Fairbanks to the Arctic coast. It 
carries mail, perishables, electronic gear, 
and other supplies to the technicians 
standing guard. 

The supply mission is carried out by 
Interior Airways, a contract carrier. 
Interior's Dewliner deposits its cargo at 
two main stations along the coast, then 
lighter planes handle the redistribution 
to the substations. 

You fly along the Dewline for a 
couple of hours in the half-light of an 
Arctic winter afternoon. 

Out of the gloom the pilot eases the 
Dewliner onto the frozen runway at one 
of the supply stations. You're invited 
inside to keep warm while the plane is 
unloaded. On the mess table, for be- 
tween-meal snacks, are a bow] of fresh 





grapes and a tray of bananas. END 
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IN FIRE EMERGENCIES 


Training your people is one of Ansul’s most 
important jobs. In your own plant, at our Fire 
School in Marinette, Ansul experts instruct 
your men in the latest fire fighting techniques, 
This training is only part of Ansul’s unique 
service program. In addition, you receive 
thorough fire protection surveys of your plant, 
make your employees 
nm conscious. Trained men, fire 
anning—plus Ansul fire 
equipment give you the 


1 need. Write us, Let 









In Business Abroad 


Chinese Chemical Industry Mission 


Gets Cold Reception in Japan 


Industrialists in Japan are cold-shouldering a chemical 
industry mission from Communist China. The Red 
Chinese visitors are trying to get the Japanese to supply 
entire plants for the production of synthetic chemicals. 

But Nippon’s chemical leaders don’t want to build 
up potential competition for their own export markets 
in Southeast Asia. Besides, they fear the unfavorable 
reaction of U.S. officials and U.S. chemical companies 
with Japanese connections. 


International Products Corp. Adds Oil 


To Its String of Interests in Paraguay 


International Products Corp. of New York has signed 
an agreement with Rimrock Tidelands, Inc., Shreveport, 
La., to share development of a 7.5-million acre oil con- 
cession in Paraguay. The concession lies in the former 
battlefield region of the Chaco, and consists of three 
tracts. Two of them, totaling 4-million acres run paral- 
lel to the Bolivian and Argentinian borders and lie near 
gas and oil fields in the two neighboring countries. The 
third tract of 3.5-million acres, adjoins a Pure Oil con- 
cession in northeastern Paraguay. 

International Products Corp. already is the largest in- 
dustrial company operating in Paraguay, with cattle, tim- 
ber, and quebracho interests, plus a railroad. 


lrish Airlines Will Hop 
Atlantic Starting in April 


Irish Airlines, a part of Aer Lingus, Ireland’s National 
Airways, has scheduled its first transatlantic flight service 
to the U.S. for April. 

Initially, three flights a week will link Shannon and 
Dublin with New York. A Boston to Shannon service 
will be added later in the year. By late spring, Irish Air- 
lines plans to step up the program to include daily flights. 

The new service will be flown by Lockheed Super- 
Constellations on lease from Seaboard & Western Air- 
lines. 

* s * 


Coffee Producers in Latin America, 


Africa Join Hands to Bolster Prices 


Coffee prices won't drop any further, if Latin Ameri- 
can and African coffee countries can help it. At a confer- 
ence in Rio de Janeiro, representatives of 26 producing 
countries on both continents joined forces last week- 
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tatorial regime of Perez Jimenez 


end to bolster the world coffee market. This is the first 
time that African producers have joined in such a session. 
The delegates at the Rio meeting agreed to: 

¢ Raise a joint fund of about $9-million to encour- 
age the world to drink more coffee. The fund is to be 
raised by a levy of 25¢ for each 22-Ib. bag and up of Latin 
American coffee, and 15¢ for the same bag of African 
coffee. 

¢ Establish a permanent world headquarters in Rio 
to watch production trends in member countries, and 
consumption habits in the U.S. and Western Europe. 

¢ Avoid any drastic price cutting by individual mem- 
bers. Brazil, the only member with a really big surplus, 
apparently got this point accepted by threatening large- 
scale dumping. 

ee 2e« @ 


Portugal Orders Steel Mill 
From Belgo-German Group 


Portugal has ordered a 250,000-ton capacity ingot steel 
mill from a Belgo-German consortium consisting of 
Rheinstah] Industrie-Planung G. m. b. H. and Carl Still 
of West Germany, and the Belgian syndicate, Syberta. 
The order is worth about $48-million, of which Syberta 
will pocket 40% 

The project will be located at Seixal, south of Lisbon, 
to take advantage of high-grade ore deposits in southern 
Portugal, as well as sizable quantities of purple ore for 
smelting. Plans call for completion within three years. 

The mill is designed to expand basic industry on the 
Iberian peninsula, and is expected to give Portugal a big 
talking point in negotiations now under way with Spain 
for the creation of an Iberian Common Market between 
the two countries. 

* e * 


Business Abroad Briefs 


The Scotch Whiskey Assn. is tipping its hat to U.S. 
consumers of Scotch. In 1957, the British sold more 
than 9.75-million gallons in the U.S., or almost 60°; 
of their total whisky ex ‘ports. In 1956, the U.S. took 
§.78-million gallons, and in 1938 only 3.92-million. 


Britain’s Automobile Racing Club has invited a Rus- 
sian team to international meetings at Goodwood and 
Aintree this vear. The Russians claim to have a 2.5-liter, 
six-cylinder racing model, called the Kharkov Six. They 
say the car has a speed of over 200 mph. Experts doubt 
its ability to hold up on road circuits over Grand Prix 
distances. 


The Germans are building Zeppelins again. Under 
license from Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Metallwerk Fried- 
richshaven on Lake Constance is now constructing a 
nonrigid dirigible 157 ft. long. But, unlike Germany's 
last big airship, the Hindenburg, this Zeppelin will be 
used for advertising over West German cities. 
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How to be 
younger than 
your years 


When you meet a grandfather like this who’s still 
“young,” vigorous and active . . . even though he’s nearly 
65... you're likely to exclaim, “He certainly doesn’t 
look his age!” 


The truth is he’s what he should be . . . and what most 
of us could be when retirement draws near. Better still, 
anyone who has reached this age in good health can 
usually look forward to many more useful years. 


Although there is no definite point at which one slips 
into old age, some of us may begin to feel the “wear and 
tear” of life around age 40 to 45. 


So, the time to start taking care of your health is 
before you get along in years. A thorough check-up every 
year is the surest way to uncover any chronic disorder, 
such as high blood pressure or arthritis, at its start. 

Even if your retirement may be 20 to 25 years ahead, 

here are some things you should do: 
1. Keep your mind open to new ideas. If you always 
have something to do tomorrow . . . something you 
want to do . . . your mind will be alert, active. Working 
with and for others—in community, church and fraternal 
organizations—can also be a deep and lasting source of 
satisfaction at any age. 


2. Select your foods carefully. Your diet should pro- 
vide proteins for body upkeep and repair, carbohydrates 
for energy and foods that supply protective vitamins 
and minerals. 


3. Control your weight. Overweight makes your heart, 
kidneys, lungs, liver and arteries work harder all the 
time. Overweight also tends to increase your chances of 
developing diseases of these organs. 


4. Try to keep your emotions on an even keel. It is 
unhealthy to keep emotional tensions “bottled up.” 
Instead we should look for ways to work them out. For 
some of us just talking over problems with a friend or 
advisor helps to clear the air. 

5. Plan early for your financial security. Get com- 
petent advice about your future finances—to avoid 
“‘money worries” during retirement. 








Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me Metropolitan's free booklet, 
“Your Future and You,” 2-58-S 











































































Water goes to pieces . 
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Water breaks up into hydrogen and oxygen! 
This is only one of the problems Nalco scien- 
tists have faced in planning water treatment 
with designers and builders of pressurized 
water nuclear power plants. There are several 
others which show, dramatically, that steam 
generation with nuclear fuel creates water 
treatment problems that are radically different 
from conventional steam generation . .. And 
they also point up Nalco’s program of keeping 
ahead in researchand practical applied science. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 
6208 West 66th Place Chicago 38, Illinois 
CANADA: Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 
NORTHWESTERN UNITED STATES, HAWAII! and ALASKA: 
The Fiox Company, Inc., Mi polis 3, Mi ti 
ITALY: Nalco Italiana, S.p.A. 
WEST GERMANY: Deutsche Nalco-Chemie GmbH 
SPAIN: Nalco Espanola, S.A. 





in Atomic Power Plant! ‘”/ 
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THUMBNAIL SKETCHES OF NUCLEAR POWER 
PLANT WATER TREATMENT ANSWERS 


Water goes to pieces — Excess hydrogen in water helps sta- 
bilize shaky water molecules. 


Ammonia and nitric acid form in boiler water — Control dis- 
solved gas concentrations in water. 


“Hungry” water attacks stainless stee!—Chlorides and dissolved 
oxygen in water accelerate stress corrosion cracking under 
nuclear plant conditions: keep ’em out! 

WANTED: Water of 99.99995% — or better — purity — Nalcite 
mixed-bed demineralizers, operating as Lydfogeh-hydrox yl 
exchangers will keep nuclear power plant water at or below 
0.5 ppm impurity! 


ill 


Nearly 1/5th of all Nalco employees are 
laboratory personnel! 





Real emphasis on research, development and testing activi- 

ties is a primary reason why Nalco is able to solve, success- 

fully, the gestions of water treatment for nuclear power 

plants . . . And to offer a continually improving and ex- 

panding variety of specialized chemicals ont services for the 
of industry. 


SYSTEM ...serRvING INDUSTRY THROUGH PRACTICAL APPLIED SCIENCE 





WATER TREATMENT . . . PAPER MILL PROCESS CHEMICALS . . . REFINERY CORROSION CONTROL . . . 10N EXCHANGE . . . WEED & BRUSH CONTROL . . . SLIME & ALGAE CONTROL... 
PROCESS ANTIFOAMS & COAGULANTS . . . PETROLEUM CATALYSTS . . . COMBUSTION CATALYSTS . . . FUEL Ol STABILIZATION . . . CHEMICAL INTERMEDIATES ... . CONSULTING SERVICES 











MOBS RAN WILD in Caracas, around Miraflores Palace (above) and in slum areas, during rioting against Gen. Perez Jiminez. Now... 








Venezuela's Dictator Ils Out 


Maj. Gen. Marcos Perez Jimenez, 
Venezuela’s ruthless dictator, reached 
the end of the road sooner than many 
people expected. 

On New Year’s Dav, he had swiftly 
crushed a badly managed revolt of 
voung Air Force officers (BW —Jan.11 
'58,p104). T'wo weeks later he met a 
second threat to his regime by i 
shuffling his cabinet and assuming pet 
sonally the post of minister of defense 
He was holding on—how firmly, no one 
knew (BW-—Jan.25'58,p127). 

Last week Perez Jimenez was out 
After two surges of civilian strikes and 
rioting (picture), supported toward the 
end by Air Force and Army officers, the 
strongman of Latin America’s biggest 
oil-producing country fled by plane into 
exile in the Dominican Republic. 
¢ The Consequences—The collapse of 
Perez Jimenez’ regime, which had run 
Venezuela like a feudal estate for more 
than nine years, has far-reaching im 
plications 

For Venezuela itself—in the clutches 
of dictators throughout most of its 
historv—the revolution holds out the 
possibility of a more democratic form 
of government under civilian leadership 

For U.S. investors, with over $3-bil- 
lion—mostly in oil development—staked 
on Venezuela’s future, the ouster of 
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Perez Jimenez brings on a new period 
of uncertainty. 

For Latin America, the victory ovet 
Venezuela’s iron-handed regime is sur 
to mean new pressure on the three re 
maining full-fledged dictators in the 
hemisphere—Gen. Batista in Cuba, Gen 
Frujillo in the Dominican Republic, 
and Gen. Strocssner in Paraguay 
e Back to Normal—At midweck, the 
capital city of Caracas seemed to be 
returning nearly to normal. The “junta 
patriotica,”” a secret civilian group (in 
cluding Communists) that had helped 
engineer the revolt, was backing a five 
man junta made up of three military 
officers and two civilians. 

Meanwhile, the three main political 


parties long suppressed by Perez 
Jimenez—the left-wing Accion Demo 
cratica, the moderate center Union 


Republicana Democratica, and the nght 
of-center Christian Sociat Union (CO 
PE1)—are laying aside old rivalries and 
joining hands to plan for some type of 


democratic government for Venezucla 


l. Tyros at Self-Rule 


Despite the revolution, few observers 
sce any solid foundation for a 
cratic, civilian-led 
racas, 


demo 
government in Ca 


Venezuela was the birthplace of 
South America’s war of liberation 
against despotic Spanish rule. Simon 
Bolivar, the military liberator, was him 
self a Venezuelan. But the militar 
spirit outlived the spirit of independ 
ence in Venezuela 

Until 1935, the military and land 
owning classes treated the country as a 
huge ranch—with the spoils going to 
the strongest man. From 1908 to 1935, 
that man was Juan Vicente Gomez. Ee 
cncouraged oil production, which then 
was just beginning. But he plugged up 
ll forms of political expression. Fol 
lowing his death, the government cam 
under the thumb of two generals 
¢ Brief Democracy—In 1945, Accion 
Democratica overthrew the well-inten 
tioned regime of Gen. Medina Angarita. 
l'o take power, the party got the sup 
port of militarv officers. In 1947, it held 
the first popular elections in Ven¢ 
zulean history. But the attempt at cde 
mocracyv was short-lived—Perez Jimenez 
and other officers grabbed control from 
Pres. Romulo Gallegos, the elected can 
didate, in 1948 

l’our vears later, Perez Jimenez mad 
i bid for popular support of his strong 
arm regime by holding elections. When 
the election tally began rolling in with 
opposition candidates ahead four-to-one, 
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Perez Jimenez called off the whole 
thing and announced that he had been 
clected president. 

¢ Shaky Footing—Against this back- 
ground of military brass and political 
chaos, Venezuela’s outlook this week is 
anything but clear. There may be a 
fairly protracted and ugly struggle for 
power among the various military 
cliques, and between them and the 
civilian political groups. 

I'he present junta appears to be make- 
shift and essentially unstable. What 
the political parties hope for is a period 
of provisional government—for possibly 
as long as a year or more. Then, with 
military and political factions somewhat 
stabilized, they would like to see honest, 
free elections. 

At the moment, none of the three 
political parties is well organized. And 
the labor movement—the major prop 
for Accion Democratica—is in turmoil, 
with new union leaders jockeying to re- 
place Perez Jimenez’ stooges. 


ll. Business Stake 


Both U.S. and foreign companies 
have tried to stay neutral in Venezuelan 
politics. ‘They have too much at stake 
in the country to show political favor- 
itism openly—and thus to become a 
target for political criticism. 

The Big Three oil companies in 
Venezuela are Creole Petroleum Corp., 
affliated with Standard Oil Co. (N.J.); 
Roval Dutch/Shell; and Gulf Oil's 
Mene Grande Oil Co. Many smaller in- 
dependents have moved in_ recently 
with the granting of new oil concessions 
during 1956 and 1957. 

In addition, U.S. Steel and Bethle- 
hem Steel have more than $350-million 
invested in iron ore mining in south- 
eastern Venezuela. And in the past five 
vears—mostly as a result of the oil boom 

many top U.S. companies have set 
up manufacturing subsidiaries-and_ re- 
tail operations in the country. 

* Dependent on Oil—Oil is the key to 
Venezuela’s economic growth—and al- 
most all civilian and military leaders in 
Caracas realize this. Since 1950, direct 
income from oil in taxes and royalties 
has risen from $363-million to more 
than $700-million. In 1957, produc- 
tion averaged 2.8-million bbl. a day— 
up 13.5% from 1956. As additional in- 
come, the Venezuelan government has 
taken in more than $700-million in 
bonuses from the “two rounds” of new 
concessions. 

¢ Not Hurt Much—The revolution has 
somewhat hurt U.S. interests—and the 
country’s economy. Business has slowed 
down since December. U.S. investors 
have sold off some of their Venezuelan 
portfolio investments. Anti-foreign feel- 
ing has been boiling up, with attacks 
already made against immigrant Italian 
workers. 
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Ihe business slowdown, combined 
with the sagging oil market abroad, may 
reduce Venezuela’s gross national prod- 
uct some 20% this year, observers say. 
But the economy is still in good shape, 
with over $1-billion in gold and dollar 
reserves. 
¢ Possibilities—The new junta says it 
will honor past agreements between 
U.S. companies and the Perez Jimenez 
government. Even leftist leaders deny 
any thought of nationalizing local oil 
companies. 

But if a civilian government emerges 
from the revolution, it could create 
problems for U.S. interests. In the 
short run—to gain the upper hand over 
military elements—a civilian govern- 
ment would have to bid for broad 
popular support. That could bring on 
nationalistic attacks on foreign com- 
panies, popular demands for a bigger 
share in oil (Venezuela was the initia- 
tor of the 50-50 oil profit-sharing prin- 
ciple) and other revenues, and pub- 
lic support for radical programs of free 
trade unions. 

In fact, some observers believe there 
is danger that a really free labor move- 
ment could get out of hand—as it did 
in Mexico in the 1930s, when the 
unions were the spearhead of the drive 
to expropriate foreign oil companies. 
¢ Long-Run Benefit—However, top ob- 
servers in Washington believe that a 
civilian government would be far better 
for U.S. interests in the long term than 
any form of military control. Under 
dictatorships, they point out, Latin 
countries have been breeding grounds 
for discontent and underground Com- 
munist activity. 

It’s true that since last week’s revolu- 
tion, the Communists in Venezuela 
have come out in the open again—with 
strong representation on the “junta 
patriotica.’” But—in Washington’s opin- 
1on—they are more easily handled in the 
open than underground. 

A strong, liberal, anti-Communist 
government could give them a hard 
time. Such a government might have to 
put some squeeze on the profits of 
foreign companies in Venezuela. But 
the companies, Washington feels, 
would be compensated more than 
enough by the assurance of greater 
political stability. 


lll. Cause of Downfall 


What brought on Perez Jimenez’ 
downfall—as much as anything—was the 
unequal distribution of the country’s 
new oil wealth. 

Most objective observers agree that 
his regime built much-needed roads, 
put up hospitals, cleared slums, and 
generally changed the face of Caracas 
and other cities with a raft of public 
works projects. 

But while the regime’s economic 


planning was not altogether ill-con- 
ceived, it left many gaps. 

¢ Shortcomings—There were almost 
no outlays of money for education, rela- 
tive to the country’s fast-rising wealth. 
There was little effort to develop the 
agricultural sector of the economy. 
While per capita income rose rapidly, 
most of the income went into the 
pockets of rich businessmen and gov- 
ernment officials in Caracas—and the 
cost of living rose just as fast. Public 
money too often went into flashy show- 
pieces—for instance, a $50-million race- 
track. 

Besides these shortcomings, the 
regime indulged in the worst forms of 
political repression and corruption. The 
government exiled many political op- 
ponents—but it also jailed and tortured 
others, under the vicious direction of 
the secret police. While corruption in 
letting contracts on roads and build- 
ings was an old game for Venezuelan 
politicians, the game reached a point 
recently when officials were taking a 
30% cut under the table. 

The new government now claims it’s 
going to stop, cut back, or reexamine 
many projects in Perez Jimenez’ spend- 
thrift program, such as the five-mile 
bridge at Lake Maracaibo and the de- 
velopment of a huge petrochemical in- 
dustry. 
¢ Spark of Revolt—The initial spark 
that started the revolutionary fire came 
in May, 1957. The archbishop in 
Caracas distributed a pastoral letter 
condemning the Perez Jimenez regime 
for its failure to spread the country’s 
oil riches to the lower classes and to 
institute social reforms. 

Then, last fall, elements of the sup- 
pressed political parties grouped for ac- 
tion in the secret “junta patriotica.” 
At roughly the same time, the govern- 
ment put Rafael Caldera, candidate of 
the COPEI party, under house arrest. 
e Last Straw—The final straw was 
Perez Jimenez’ promise—then denial- 
of free elections. The elections on Dec. 
15 turned out to be a “yes-no” pleb- 
iscite, completely rigged to insure the 
dictator of another five years in power. 
The plebiscite infuriated university 
students and the young, liberal officers 
in the Air Force who had had a taste 
of American-style democracy while 
training in the U.S. 

With virtually all important ele- 
ments in the population opposed to 
Perez Jimenez’ regime, the end seemed 
predictable. And there was one group 
that insured his downfall, say experts 
on the Venezuelan situation. Some of 
the older officers, who believed in the 
“rotation system” in a dictatorship, felt 
it was their turn to get a cut of the 
corruption and power in the govern- 
ment. 

These officers may still make trouble 
in the near future. END 
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This big idea really gets around! 


Good ideas get a lot of “mileage”! Take this special 
automotive bearing pioneered by New Departure. Its 
unique advantages have been proved by billions of miles 
in millions of cars and trucks. 


But “miles-in-use” doesn’t begin to tell the exciting story 
of this New Departure fan and water pump shaft 
ball bearing. For design engineers in other fields were 
quick to spot the virtue in this bearing’s versatility. 


So today this New Departure sealed and lubricated-for- 
life bearing with integral shaft eliminates bearing upkeep 
costs and simplifies design in a wide variety of familiar 
products—from home appliances to industrial tools. 


If you need help with a big design idea, call or write 
for consultation with a New Departure ball bearing 
application engineer. 
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In Management 


Insurgents Lose Two Proxy Battles, 
Win by a Landslide in a Third 


Management has the initial advantage in the 1958 
proxy fights, but more bouts are in the offing. General 
Realty & Utilities Corp. stockholders downed by 24-to-1 
a proposal from dissident holders to liquidate holdings 
of the company. Dissidents with similar intentions at 
Alabama Gas Corp. also were rebuffed. A year ago, the 
anti-management group—which wants to sell some of the 
utility’s distributing system to serviced towns—got four 
of the nine board seats, but lost them all this year. 

But one insurgent group has won. James T. Igoe, who 
last year got six of the 17 directorships at Mercantile 
National Bank of Chicago, this year won 13. Igoe was 
so sure he had enough stock under his control (BW— 
Dec.28'57,p54) that before the annual meeting he pre- 
pared press releases announcing the management change. 

A similar claim of already controlling more than half 
the stock is made by Arthur J. Feicht in his battle at 
Fox Head Brewing Co., Waukesha, Wis. Feicht, as 
holder of mere than 10% of the stock, called a special 
stockholders’ meeting under a Wisconsin law, and began 
to solicit proxies, after he was ousted as chairman. The 
ouster was voted by three members of the five-man 
board, over objections of Feicht and Frank Huber, 
president, who was also let go. Both men are still 
directors, and are appealing a circuit court decision that 
the firing was legal. The meeting is set for Feb. 28. 


Government Is Last Place 


To Sell Ideas, Inventors Say 


If they can’t sell it to industry, most inventors would 
rather drop an idea than try to market it through gov- 
ernment channels, according to a study by George 
Washington University for the National Inventors 
Council. NIC is a board of industrialists created by the 
Commerce Dept. to process defense inventions sub- 
mitted by the public. 

About 500 inventors answered the questionnaire. 
More than 25% of them have had inventions adopted 
by the government or by defense contractors. Another 
40° thought they had ideas that would be useful in 
national defense but cither had not submitted them to 
the government, had dropped negotiations midway, or 
had been turned down. 

The study also found: 

* An inventor is less likely to think of a device that 
can be used in national defense, because he knows less 
about the needs of this field than the civilian market. 

¢ Even if such an idea occurs to him, the inventor 
isn't likely to develop it. He thinks private industry will 
pay better for ideas related to its products. 

* Even if he does develop such an idea, the inventor 
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will submit it to the government only as a last resort. 
He doesn’t know what procedures to go through, and 
he is afraid of getting snarled in red tape while dealing 
with Pentagon people who aren’t interested in his idea. 


Public Gets a Chance to Bid 
On Government-Held Gas Station Stock 


The government’s 73,000 shares of Spur Distributing 
Co., a chain of 300 cut-rate gasoline stations in the East, 
went on the block this week. The shares—more than 
55% of the outstanding stock—are being offered to the 
public by the Office of Alien Property. OAP has just 
won a long series of legal battles with the German Opel 
family, which is seeking return of the property. Bids will 
be taken up to Feb. 19, but after that Spur president and 
founder J. M. Houghland—who owns 42% of the com- 
pany—has 15 days to match the highest bid. Houghland 
already has bid more than $5-million. 

In another enemy property case, the U.S. accepted 
the high bid on its 63% of Karl Lieberknecht, Inc., 
Reading (Pa.) maker of industrial parts. The top offer 
of $2.76-million came from Haile Mines, Inc., New 
York City. Haile also made the high bid—a half-million 
less—that was rejected last November. The sale price 
is still below the $3-million top offered (and rejected) 
in the first public bidding for the stock in October, 1956. 


Retirement Age Policy May Limit 


Job Tenure of Sears’ New Chairman 


Fowler B. McConnell, 63-year-old president of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., has been tapped to fill the spot of 
chairman and chief executive officer that will be vacated 
in May by Theodore W. Houser. Charles H. Kellstadt, 
61, vice-president in charge of the Southern Territory, 
is the nominee for the president's job. 

McConnell will be little more than an interim ap- 
pointment, if Houser’s recent attempt to set 65 as the 
stepping-aside age for the job is successful. 

Houser, who was 65 last September, said in his retire- 
ment announcement that “65 years should be a con- 
sistent retirement age for the chairman . . . I hope this 
will become the practice for Sears.” ‘he company re- 
quires directors to retire at 70, but the new provision 
does not affect present board members. All executives 
with the exception of the chairman must retire at 63. 

Houser joined Sears 30 years ago. He became a di- 
rector in 1939, vice-chairman in 1952, and chairman in 
1954—succeeding Robert E. Wood, then 74, who still 
serves on the board. 
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EVEN MONEY 
IT’S A 
GEARMOTOR 
GOING TO WORK! 


We make a lot of Gearmotors here at Master. The point is, 
we've been selling more than all other makes combined. There 
are more Master Gearmotors in use than all others. Users buy 
more. And you don’t find any foolish motor buyers—or not 
for long. 





So it’s obvious that Master Gearmotors simply must meet 
most requirements best. If you’re not a Master Gearmotor 
user, now’s the time to find out what you’re missing! 


IT’S TIME YOUR DRIVE REQUIREMENT MEETS ITS MASTER 


With five types of parallel and right angle 
Gearmotors, Master has the flexibility and choice 
of design you need. 





Master Gearmotors are available With electric motor and gears combined into 
with all Master motor types in right a compact, integral power unit, you reduce costs 
angle and parallel construction. : ; 3 : 

and increase efficiency through elimination 

of belts, couplings, chains, sprockets, 

external bearings or separate reducers. 


They are available in sizes from % to 125 H.P. 
You can integrate with the gearmotor: 

electric brakes, 3 types of variable speed units 
and fluid drive in any combination. 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY : Dayton 1, Ohio 
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CHARLES W. PERELLE, president of American Bosch Arma, consults with Vice-Pres 
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. V. C. Schorlemmer, one of his key aides. 





Putting Arma Back on Its Feet 


Too many smart engineers were running away with 


the company until Perelle modernized the production line and 


moved the research department closer to his own office. 


When the Titan, the second of our 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, is 
tested this summer, few fingers will be 
crossed tighter than those of the men 
running American Bosch Arma Corp. 

If Titan puts on a good performance, 
it will be a real feather for the com- 
pany’s Arma division, which makes 
the guidance system for the big mis- 
sile (BW —Sep.14'57,p54). It will also 
be a feather for Pres. Charles W. 
Perelle (cover, above left), who in 1954 
was called in to save the ailing com- 
pany 

\rma’s guidance project was under 
way when Perelle took over, but the 
company’s pulse was flickering, due— 
according to “Doctor” Perelle—to lack 
of coordination between engineering, 
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research, and the business office. Re- 
storing the patient to health proved to 
be the toughest job of Perelle’s career. 
¢ Two Invalids—Since American Bosch 
Arma is almost two separate companies, 
Perelle actually faced two jobs. One 
was at Arma Corp., which is purely 
a military contractor. It delivers hard- 
ware in the form of gyros, air and sea 
fire control apparatus, and is deep in 
research and development for all three 
of the armed services. 

The other job was at American Bosch 
Corp., which is almost entirely in civil- 
ian markets. Bosch concentrates on 
diesel injection pumps and electrical 
automotive parts—particularly wipers, 
voltage regulators, and small motors. 

Between its divisions, ABA will rack 


up about $129-million in revenue and 
profits of almost $5-million for 1957. 
But this wasn’t always so. In 1954, 
volume was $74-million, and the future 
of the divisions was bleak. 

¢ Joint Problems—Arma was a research 
and development company and, as such, 
lived on its engineers. But the engi- 
neers had just about run away with the 
company. Between 1952 and 1954, 
Arma had had four changes in top 
management. To keep the company 
going, the engineering department—the 
strongest in the company—had in effect 
picked up the reins. 

The department kept the company 
together but with such a calm disregard 
for delivery schedules, costs, and profits 
that Arma, a high-cost producer, was 
running three and four months late on 
major contracts. Also, it was almost out 
of cash, losing new business to the 
competition, and in danger of having 
much of its current business canceled. 

Bosch was in equal though less ob- 
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vious trouble. It too was a high-cost 
producer, but hardly realized it. The 
company’s internal controls were so lax 
that it was selling products at less than 
actual cost. 


1. Perelle’s Credentials 


Perelle had already rejuvenated sev 
cral other companies, but even before 
that he had earned a reputation as a 
wartime producer of aircraft. A gradu- 
ate engineer with a master’s degree in 
business, Perelle was a painter’s helper 
at Boeing Aircraft Co. during depres- 
sion vear 1931. At the end of World 
War II, he was vice-president of opera- 
tions for Convair. By 1954, he had: 

¢ Pulled Gar Wood _ Industries, 
Inc., out of a $5-million loss for 1946 
into a $2-million profit for 1948. 

¢ Jacked up ACF-Brill Motors Co. 
from a 1949 loss of $2-million to a 
comfortable profit, then kept it there in 
the face of a declining market. 

e Made over $l-million in stock 
options. 
¢ History—Perelle got involved with 
ABA through Charles Allen, Jr., who 
was his boss at Brill. Allen, a New 
York investment banker, bought Brill 
in 1951, but prior to that he had led a 
group of investors that purchased Arma 
for $6.7-million in 1946, and American 
Bosch for $6.1-million in 1948. 

At that time, both companies were 
highly profitable. Allen and his group 
controlled them through a holding com- 
pany, but none of the financiers was 
an operating man. Actual management 
was left to the autonomous companies, 
and by 1954 the deterioration in Arma 
was becoming painfully obvious. That 
was when Allen brought in Perelle 
¢ Strong Medicine—Since then, Perelle 
has pared costs, altered methods, built 
up a corporate staff to feed information 
back and forth within the divisions, 
and put both companies comfortably 
in the black. Perelle, however, doesn’t 
claim to be a superman. He's the first 
to admit that there are still leaks at both 
Arma and Bosch. But this makes the de 
tails of what he stepped into at ABA, 
how it got that wav, how he doctored 
it, and where he stands now all the 
more realistic a study in corporate ail- 
ments and cures. 


ll. Crisis at Arma 


What he walked into varied at both 
divisions. At Arma, he found that on 
sales of something less than $50-million, 
the company had to get special allow- 
ances (‘overruns’) that carried it $9- 
million over original contract prices. Its 
bread-and-butter contract for the de 
sign and delivery of B-52 tail turret fire 
control systems was more than _ threc 
vears behind schedule. The company 
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Sideral tables test accuracy of gyros, one of the components of the 


SPACE AGE guidance system American Bosch is making for the Titan missile. 


Fire control system for B-52s—Arma’s old bread-and-butter line— 


PHASING OUT was switched to a production line operation after Perelle took over. 





was strapped for cash, and the Navy— 
once its principal customer—had just 
about written Arma off as a supplier. 

Arma’s operations were scattered in 
three plants—one in Brooklyn, and two 
at Garden City, Long Island. Each 
building operated with its own purchas- 
ing, production control, and factory 
management. 

Half the operations were in the 
cramped six-story Brooklyn plant. Parts 
and production for the B-52 fire control 
systems were scattered all over. One con- 
tract for 100,000 gyro mechanisms was 
way late, and although the company had 
produced only a handful, it already was 
asking for overrun allowances. 
¢ Paradox—What actually got the com- 
pany into its troubles was that it had 
too many engineers with good ideas. 

Arma was founded in 1918 by engi- 
neer-owners to make searchlights for the 
Navy. It soon became a research and 
development company specializing in 
gyro applications. But it stayed small. 
Contacts between engineers and man- 
agement were casual. Products were ex- 
pensive and almost hand-made, and en- 
gineering was high grade. 
¢ Trip-Up—During World War II, 
when it didn’t have to worry about 
costs, Arma grew to a peak volume of 
$58-million. After the war, it shrank 
back to its old size, but stayed profit- 
able. In 1947, it had a net profit of 
$14-million on $8-million worth of 
sales. It continued to thrive until 1951, 
when it got into trouble. 

At the time of the Korean and post- 
Korean defense buildup, sales more than 
quadrupled—and the company tripped 
badly. It overexpanded facilities. Its 
cost accounting system fell apart. Con- 
tracts failed to materialize. It took a 
$2.5-million loss in 1952, barely cleared 
a profit in 1953, and was heading down- 
hill in* 1954. 

During this period, engineering saved, 
but at the same time nearly wrecked, 
the company. Engineering was a savior 
in that it claimed a technical excellence 
and backlog of experience that few com- 
petitors could rival. The contract for 
the B-52 fire control system, for in- 
stance, originally had been granted to 
another company. But that company 
couldn't produce a reliable product. 
¢ No Reality—Arma could—and did— 
turn out reliable systems, but it was 
slow. That was because, at a_ time 
when Arma was trying to do a $50-mil- 
lion-a-year business, its engineers were 
acting much as they had when the com- 
pany was an $8-million R&D contractor. 
And management wasn’t savvy enough 
to do anything about it. 

Engineering sections operated like 
small independent businesses. They 
thought nothing of committing the 
company to a change in a part, but 
might forget to demand an increase in 
price, or to take into account the effects 
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this might have on delivery schedules. 
They made product changes on the 
floor, any form of assembly fine produc- 
tion was unheard of, and costs were in- 
consistent. So was effective coordination 
with such nuisance departments as ac- 
counting and purchasing. For instance, 
engineers would crate and ship back to 
vendors expensive equipment that ar- 
rived in a damaged condition. This was 
meant to cut red tape—until accounting 
got a surprise repair bill. 

These problems fed on themselves 
for a while, and eventually turned on 
the company. With costs high and 
delivery erratic, Arma began to lose 
business. In fact, 30 days after Perelle 
took over, Boeing canceled its contract 
for the B-52 fire control systems. Perelle 
got it back—but it took a trip to Seattle 
plus some binding promises. 


ill. In the Other Shop 


Meanwhile, things were anything but 
smooth at American Bosch. 

This division, an offspring of Robert 
Bosch of Germany, was a one-time 
member of a cartel. It owned important 
patents, especially in its diesel pump 
business, and up to that time, had 
never had to face up to much competi- 
tion. 

By 1955, however, the competitive 
picture was changing, and Bosch, it 
turned out, was a very high-cost pro- 
ducer. This was partly because its equip- 
ment was ancient—nothing new had 
been bought for 15 years. About 225 
of the 1,200 machines in its Springfield 
plant were over 25 vears old, and in 
1954 when Bosch put up a “com- 
petitive” plant for auto parts in Colum- 
bus, Miss., it filled it with old equip- 
ment. 
¢ Pricing System—There were a num- 
ber of other problems, too. Bosch had 
no production, costing, or pricing con- 
trol to speak of. The plant was a giant 
job order shop. Scheduling was erratic, 
orders got lost. Detail costing didn’t 
exist. Department managers, and even 
plant managers, had no specific idea of 
what it cost to turn out a particular 
line of pumps. 

As a result, pricing was a matter of 
guess and whimsy. The company presi- 
dent personally set the sale price on 
each product. Old hands claim that he 
would look the parts over, ask how 
much they week glance at the 
ceiling, then come up with a figure. 
Perelle later found that one major pump 
line had been selling at $25 below cost 
since the year it was introduced. 

Nor was there any management 
autonomy in the company. Almost all 
but the most routine decisions were 
either bucked upstairs or postponed. By 
1955, when the farm tractor business— 
for which Bosch supplied pumps— 
started to slip, so did Bosch. It was soon 


loaded up with inventory, and moving 
toward the red. 

These were the two situations Perelle 
walked into in 1954. 


IV. Recovery Programs 


The hottest fires were raging at Arma, 
and it was there that he concentrated. 
His first step was to merge Arma and 
Bosch into one company, American 
Bosch Arma Corp. This gave Arma use 
of Bosch’s credit, a better credit rating 
with its consequent lower borrowing 
costs. This, combined with the policing 
of accounts receivable, led to a $100,000 
yearly saving in interest payments. 

Perelle then moved Arma out of its 
outmoded plant in Brooklyn to the 
more modern facilities on Long Island. 

The next step was to put the com- 
pany back on schedule with major 
contracts. Perelle achieved this by 
barring change-addicted engineers from 
the plant, needling production; setting 
up assembly line for volume work. 

Perelle moved into Arma’s executive 

offices in April, 1954, with two veteran 
aids—Mac Finley, his special assistant, 
and Clifford Sharpe, his operations vice- 
president. (Eventually over a dozen 
managers who had worked for Perelle 
previously, and as many old-line Arma 
and Bosch men stepped into newly 
created staff jobs.) 
e Strategy—Perelle’s strategy was two- 
fold. First, as a stranger stepping into a 
tough position, he needed capable aides 
to dig up information and see that 
orders were followed through. Second, 
by setting up staff services, he wanted 
to swing engineering back into design, 
and coordinate that end of the job with 
production and management. 

To help him do this job, Perelle has 
set up a series of staff groups at the cor- 
porate level. Under or alongside the 
staffs of his two key aides—Sharpe for 
production and V. C. Schorlemmer 
(picture, page 84) for administration— 
he set up new public relations, employee 
relations, sales and contracts staffs, and 
expanded the accounting functions. 

On the division level, he brought in 
new—or revised old—production control, 
industrial engineering, purchasing, and 
contracts sections. 

During this period, Arma also 
trimmed its payroll, from 4,800 em- 
ployees in January, 1954, to 3,000 in 
August, 1955. 
¢ Union Trouble—Finally, in 1955, 
Perelle took a three-month strike “to 
clear the air with the union.” 

“The union in some cases was vit- 
tually in charge of the plant,” says 
Perelle, because written into the labor 
contract was a sleeper called “the past 
precedent clause.” Under its wording, 
any activities that had been permitted 
in the past were sanctioned for all. 

For example, to expedite work with 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE manned by company researchers, guides search for new contracts. Perelle is at head of table, facing. 


Boeing, Arma sent 10 engineers to 
Seattle. Then, as the operation grew, it 
hired another 100 in the Seattle area. 
When vacation came around, the com- 
pany provided per diem vacations in 
New York for the 10 men it had 
shipped out on temporary duty. Then, 
to its fiscal horror, Arma found that it 
was obliged to provide identical per 
diem vacations in New York for the 100 
other men hired in Seattle. 

Perelle took the strike to wipe out 
this sort of thing—and won. Since, 
in a precedent-setting contract signed 
last month, Arma and its unions ami- 
cablv signed agreements covering raises 
and conditions for the next three vears. 
¢ Back to Bosch—By late 1954, the big- 
fires at Arma had been either 
squelched or banked, and Perelle moved 
in on the Bosch division, which had 
started to slip. 

Late in 1955, Perelle eased an old- 
line Bosch man out of the division's 
top job, and for six months, Sharpe, 
his right-hand man, ran Bosch. Durning 
this period, Perelle, among other things 

¢ Enforced job scheduling and es- 
tablished costs 

e Set up assembly line operations. 

e Established new production con 
trol, set up an industrial engineering 
section, improved purchasing — tech 
niques, and new accounting staffs 

e Trimmed inventory from $9 
million to $5-million. 

e Cut operating 
than $1l-million 
¢ Patients’ Charts—At this point, “Doc 


gest 


costs by more 
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tor” Perelle feels that his therapy is 
working. Both companies began to perk 
up. At the end of 1956, Arma and 
Bosch had combined sales of $122-mil- 
lion. Bosch contributed over 25% of 
this volume, plus more than its share 
of the $4.6-million profit, and carried 
its full load of profit for 1957, too. 

¢ Best Bet—Perelle is equally optimistic 
for 1958. Looking to the immediat 
future, he is stacking most of his chips 
on missile guidance, a field that Arma 
gravitated to verv naturally. 

lhe company has always been promi 
nent in gyro design, and from its be 
ginning had conducted research in that 
field for the armed forces. It had also 
built computers for fire control systems 
Even before 1954, Arma engineers de 
cided that they could make gyros and 
computers small enough to direct a 
long-range missile. The current devel 
opment project for the Titan is the re 
sult of that decision. Now, their svstem 
is reportedly being considered for th« 
Atlas, and has possibilities for inter 
mediate-range missiles as well. 

The kev attraction to Arma’s guid 
ance svstem is that it is purely inertial, 
designed for accuracy at 5,000 miles, 
ind lighter than others of its type 
Since a purely inertial system doesn’t 
use radio, radar, or star fixes to deter 
mine its position, but depends rather 
on surges of acceleration in the moving 
missile to direct it, it can’t be jammed 


by enemy electronics. ‘Then, since a 
system that’s good for 5,000 miles 


would be even more accurate at, sav, 





1,500 miles, and since Arma’s system is 
reportedly lighter than current IRBM 
inertial systems, it could be used for 
medium-range missiles—if it proves out. 
¢ Company Policy—In the field of re 
search, Perelle looks even farther ahead. 
He recently set up a special ‘Technical 
Advisory Committee manned by top 
researchers. In this group of six are the 
computer, gyro, general physics, and en- 
gineering staffers who evolved much of 
the ‘Titan’s guidance svstem 
men pass on the soundness of suggested 
projects and fields that might interest 
Arma for the future—satellite programs, 
space rocket guidance, and antimissile 
work, for example. 

There are still a few ends at 
Arma, Perelle savs, and this committee 
will be useful in policing and guiding 
one of them—the company’s search for 
contracts. Arma, savs Perclle, has 
tended to bid erratically both as to price 
and type of project. “Some projects we 
should never have been in,” he says, 
and engineers down the line agree. “All 
we seem to do is spend our time prepar 
ing bids we don’t get,” says one en- 
gincer 

With 


considers 


‘These 
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new 


such holes plugged, Perelk 
that Arma will be in 
shape for whatever comes along 
the Bosch 
strong enough to weather tests that at 
one time might have crippled it perma 


solid 
And 
now 


division, he savs, 1s 


nently. With the auto industry limp- 
ing, Bosch anticipates a rugged first 
half for 1958, but expects to come 
through on an even keel. eno 
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ABSORBED analysts listen to Socony ex- 
perts tell what makes the oil industry tick. 
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WALL STREETERS oversubscribed first basic industry course given by a single firm. 
S ity Analyst 


at Get Industry Primer 


Corporations are rarely shy about 
exposing their virtues to security ana- 
lysts. The analysts, after all, are among 
the most influential men in the finan- 
cial world, for the weight their opinions 
carry in the making of investment de- 
cisions. And it’s a Wall Street tradition 
for corporate brass to lunch with a 
group of analysts and then stage a brief- 
ing—sometimes celaborate—on _ their 
company’s policies and pocketbook 
(BW —Jun.30°56,p43). 

Some companies have entertained on 
a grander scale. The Northern Pacific 
Ry., for instance, once squired a troop 
of East Coast analysts on a week-long 
rail tour of the Northwest just before it 
floated a $52-million bond issue (BW— 
Sep.25'54,p54) 

Now more and more concerns are 
going one step farther with their atten 
tions: They are offering the analysts a 
quick course in the fundamentals of 
their industrv, for use as a basis in 
evaluating the company’s _ potential. 
This way, it’s possible to bring the 
security scrutinizers up to the minute 
on industries with complicated tech- 
nologies or rapidly changing product 
lines. 
¢ Innovators— The 
these courses, 


pioneer among 
dealing with the oil in- 
dustry, is under the joint auspices of 
Socony Mobil Oil Co. and the educa- 
tion committee of the New York 
Society of Security Analysts. On five 
successive Thursday afternoons, a group 
of analysts gathers informally for coffee, 
then files into Socony’s training center. 


There thev sit attentively with note 


books, pencils, and class outlines (pic- 
tures) for sessions on such subjects as 
how an income statement treats the 
abandonment of an oil well—or what 
are the three types of crude (paraffinic, 
intermediate, and naphthenic). They 
view films and slides and peruse geolog- 
ical strata charts, tanker plans, mineral 
right leases, and the more familiar bal- 
ance sheets. 

Ihe main mover behind the innova- 
tion is Donald H. Randell of Walston 
& Co., who was a geologist himself 
before he came to Wall Street. A 
member of the society's education 
committee, he teaches a course in the 
oil industry at the New York Institute 
of Finance. In his view, orientation is 
especially important for oils because it 
takes so much specialized knowledge to 
appraise the industrv. 

Randell and his committee got to- 
gether with Socony executives and 
hatched a comprehensive curriculum— 
covering every phase of the oil business, 
from exploration and acquiring land to 
manufacturing and research. Socony 
middle-management men were dele- 
gated to give the lessons; lecture out- 
lines and audio-visual aids were pre- 
pared. In dry runs, the “instructors” 
polished their talks. Throughout, the 
aim was to give an industrywide view- 
and to mention Socony only in illustrat- 
ing the lectures by examples from ex- 
perience. As it turned out, thev cited 
as many Socony failures, such as strik- 
ing a dry hole, as successes. 
¢ Box-Office Smash—Last spring, the 
first test course was given to a “student 
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If you run into unexpected demands 
for practically any type or size 

of ball bearing or ball bearing unit, 

turn to Fafnir . . . the most complete 
and diversified line of 

precision ball bearings and 

ball bearing units in America. 


CAPACITY(J, 


Fafnir is the largest independent 
manufacturer of ball bearings in the 
country, with more than 1,000 authorized 
U. S. distributors, and agents the 

world over. Worth bearing in mind. 

The Fafnir Bearing Company, 

New Britain, Connecticut. 


a 


FAFNIR ff 


BALL BEARINGS 


fA 
MOST COMPLETE *—* LINE IN AMERICA 
Qa 


MANUFACTURING 











TRANSPORTATION 





“Employees” enthusiasm 


for BLUE CROSS 





proves it gives the sound 


hospital expense help 


Families need and want!” 


says ARTHUR F. BROWN, President, 
Imperial Paper and Color Corp. 


“Our first Blue Cross group at Imperial was formed in the days when such 
protection was still a new idea. Some 42 employees were enrolled then. Over 
the years, the Blue Cross objective of helping in terms of hospital care rather 

than a daily dollar allotment has proved its practical value. It’s one of 
the main reasons 1600 employees here are today enrolled in Blue Cross’’. 


Blue Cross Plans, serving locally 
coast to coast, bring Americans 
this famed program for prepay- 
ment of hospital care... the only 
one officially approved by the 
American Hospital Association. 


N THE space of a generation, Blue Cross 

has pioneered the idea of hospital care 
protection and proved its value. Today 
more than 54 million Americans belong 
—almost one out of every three men, 
women and children in our country! 
Blue Cross is unique in the way it 











operates. Plans are officially approved 
by the American Hospital Association. 
And they work directly with hospitals in 
their communities to serve members 
better in every way. 

Here is realisic protection. The bene- 





fits provided by Blue Cross are based 
on hospital care, rather than dollar al- 
lowances. Emphasis is constantly placed 
on the need of the individual member. 


Saves office time and expense. Work- 
ing directly with the hospital, your Blue 
Cross Plan handles all details of em- 
ployees’ cases. The company inherits no 
bookkeeping or claim filing problems. 
Bills clear when Blue Cross members 
leave the hospital. 





Easily built into your welfare pro- 

gram. Blue Cross protection offers wide 

flexibility to fit any employee benefit 
y : pio} 


program... 





whatever its size or scope. 
This program is equally advantageous 
for large or small companies. 

Cost kept low. Blue Cross Plans are 
dedicated to the principle of giving the 
greatest possible protection at the lowest 
cost. Except for necessary administrative 





expenses and reserves, all money taken 
in by Blue Cross Plans goes toward the 
payment of members’ hospital bills. 

For answers to any questions about 





how Blue Cross can serve your company, 
contact your local Blue Cross Plan—or, 
if you wish, write direct to Blue Cross 
Commission, Dept. 620, 425 North 
Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois. 








A few of the 300,000 
companies with Blue Cross 


CROWN ZELLERBACH CORP. 
FORD MOTOR CO. 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
MATSON NAVIGATION CO. 
MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. 
SUNKIST GROWERS, INC. 





LUE CROSS. 


@ Blue Cross and symbol registered 
by the American Hospital Association 








body” of practicing Wall Street oil ana- 
lysts. Most reacted enthusiastically, al- 
though some complained it was too 
fundamental. This led Socony and the 
society to label it a “beginners’” 
course. Randell insists, however, that 
any financial man, no matter how expe- 
rienced, can benefit. 

When the first invitations to the 
formal course went out to members of 
the society last October, the response 
stunned Socony: Almost 400 security 
analysts wanted to come. The company 
limited enrollment to 89 and admitted 
only one person from a_firm—but 
promised to repeat the course as many 
times as necessary to satisfy the demand. 
Socony thought some of the applicants 
it turned away might decide later not 
to bother. But instead the draw has 
been getting bigger and bigger. Many 
of the latest applicants are men with a 
lot of experience analyzing oil stocks, 
now that word is around that the 
“beginners’’’” course isn’t an over- 
simplification. 

Currently, the company is giving the 
course for the second time, and it isn’t 
sure how many more repetitions will be 
needed. Whenever the New York run 
ends, Socony plans to put the course on 
the road, by offering the lecture out- 
lines to its subsidiaries and encouraging 
them to stage the same show for finan- 
cial experts in their areas. Randell even 
hopes the lectures will eventually be 
printed as a loose-leaf source book on 
the industry, to be updated with new 
developments. 
¢ Similar Courses—Other companies 
are now planning similar programs. For 
example, Daystrom, Inc., an electronics 
outfit in Murray Hill, N. J., was already 
devising an introductory course on its 
industry before it heard about Soconvy’s 
project. Now it has coordinated its 
plans with the societv, and the first of 
four two-hour briefings will be held in 
mid-April, it hopes. This course will 
stress the technical side of electronics, 
beginning with basic electricity and 
simple motors and going on to clec- 
tronics, nucleonics, and even missile 
guidance and space communications. 
The company expects some 500 applica- 
tions; it can handle 80 to 100 analvsts. 

The society is also working with 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. on a 
course to educate the analysts on the 
chemical industry. And _ there have 
been at least expressions of interest 
from U.S. Steel and W. R. Grace & 
Co. 

In every case, the companies have 
essentially the same aim. John F. Seal, 
Socony vice-president for finance, 
summed it up to the first oils class 
“Anvthing we can do to help vou 
understand the oil business and eval- 
uate the industry's prospects will ulti 
mately make both vour job and ours 
simpler.” END 
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ARTHUR F. BROWN, President, Imperial Paper and Color Corp. says: 


“Generous BLUE SHULD 





doctor bill benefits 


have long been a key part of 


our employee welfare program!” 


“Imperial was the first company in 
this area to offer Blue Shield protec- 
tion to employees. Through the years 
we have received many heart-warm- 
ing reports of how Blue Shield has 
helped our people with doctor bills. 
The benefits are liberal, and the cost 
is very reasonable.” 

Points to remember 

about Blue Shield! 
Doctors back Blue Shield Plans 





through their local state or county 
medical societies. 
Broad protection. Blue Shield pro- 





vides benefits for hundreds of opera- 
tions—many nonsurgical services, too. 
The cost is low. Blue Shield Plans 








are organized in the public interest. 
All money taken in, except for neces- 
sary reserves and expenses, goes to 
help pay surgical-medical-maternity 
bills for Blue Shield members. 


Direct handling on each individual 





case speeds payment and saves com- 
panies the trouble of filing claims and 
follow-ups. 

Highly flexible. Blue Shield fits into 





all types of welfare programs in large 
or small companies. 
For specific information, contact 





your local Blue Shield Plan, or write 
Blue Shield Commission, Dept. 620, 425 
North Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


® 


BLUE SHIELD. 


@ Service marks reg. by Blue Shield Medical Care Plans 
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log jam’s 
broken 


thanks to trucks! 


Did you know? An entire 
industry is experiencing 
a re-birth thanks to trucks. 


Trucks make selective cutting 
profitable and Michigans once 
great lumber industry is alive 
and growing again. 


prepared in the public interest by 


Reo Division, The White Motor Company 
in behalf of ATA 


American Trucking Industry 


THE MARTIN CO. 
CHOSE 
ORLANDO 
FLORIDA 


MR. GEORGE M. BUNKER, President 


“Here is a simple business fact which we encount- 
ered in surveying scores of sites throughout the 
country. A man does his best work in an environ- 
ment which he likes rather than in one which he 
merely endures. 

Another important factor is the receptiveness of 
the community into which you propose to move. 
On this score, it is hard to imagine how our experi- 
ence with the community leaders in Orlando could 
have been happier or more fruitful.” 

Orlando's 75 years of planned progress assures in- 
dustry of an atmosphere of planned growth. For 
complete information on Orlando, write to: 


RLANDO 
NDUSTRIAL BOARD 


Room 14 City Hall, Orlando, Florida 
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MONEY & CREDIT 





The “Uncle” in Uncle Sam 


Economists’ report says federal credit programs have 
created a “second financial system,” which partly competes 
with and partly supplements private finance. 


The growth of federal credit pro- 
grams has produced “‘a second financial 
system” that operates “in part com- 
petitively with private finance and in 
part supporting and complementing 
the private financial system.” This 
federal financial system is not yet com- 
pletely geared to a national credit pol- 
icy, and so presents some special prob- 
lems that must be tackled. 

These are the major findings in a 
study, titled Federal Lending and Loan 
Insurance, published by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. It pro- 
vides the first comprehensive analysis 
of the government’s lending and loan 
insurance operations, and represents six 
vears of work by a trio of economists— 
Raymond J. Saulnier, now chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, Harold G. Halcrow of the 
University of Illinois, and Neil H. 
Jacoby of the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 
¢ Peak in 1930s—Federal lending and 
loan insurance, according to the study, 
reached a cumulative total of $138.7- 
billion from 1917 to 1953, with some 
$75-billion in direct loans and $60- 
billion in government guarantees or 
insurance. But the most rapid growth 
came in the early 1930s. Since then, 
federal credit programs “have tended, in 
the aggregate, to expand irrespective of 
general economic conditions.” 

The increases in federal credit have 
not been spread equally; more has gone 
to agriculture and housing than to busi- 
ness. The report says that about 20% 
of total farm mortgage credit in 1953 
was held by government agencies—the 
Federal Land Banks, the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corp., and the Farmers 
Home Administration. In _ addition, 
federal programs accounted for about 
27% of short-term farm debt and 
played a major part in financing farmer 
cooperatives. 

On the housing front, the study savs 
that more than 40% of all outstanding 
mortgage debt in 1953 consisted of 
loans made under federal guarantee. 
This huge amount was a major influ- 
ence on the entire mortgage market. 

There is no comparable influence 
on business lending. Moreover, the 
bulk of the funds earmarked for busi- 
ness has gone to small- or medium- 
sized companies through government 
agencies that operated in collaboration 
with private financial institutions. 


The important role that government 
has played as a lender has not been 
coordinated in any real way, says the 
report. Nor have government loans 
been used to promote stability. On the 
contrary, since World War II, federal 
lending “contributed appreciably to the 
postwar inflationary boom.” 
¢ Coordination—This criticism suggests 
that the aims of the government's lend- 
ing activities must be coordinated. At 
the same time, the report implies that 
these lending programs must also be 
coordinated with the governments’ fiscal 
policies and credit policies of the 
Federal Reserve. It is critical of the Fed 
itself, making clear that “the record re- 
flects defects in federal monetary policies 
as well as inadequacies in the manage- 
ment of the credit programs of federal 
agencies. 

Although the report is critical of 
some programs and of the general lack 
of coordination, it leaves no doubt that 
the government’s lending activities did 
bolster private financial institutions and 
were a great benefit during the De- 
pression. The large scale use of federal 
funds was responsible for changing 
many private practices—including the 
increased use of term loans and the 
introduction on long-term export credit 
—and, in general, resulted in greater 
uniformity in lending rates. 
¢ Batting Average—Moreover, the gov- 
ernment’s losses were not excessive con- 
sidering the vast amount of credit it 
provided and the new lending pro- 
cedures it established. The one area in 
which it chalked up considerable losses 
was in lending to businesses and farms 
that could not get any private financing 
and where no credit standards were set. 

Yet the vast majority of the govern- 
ment’s programs proved to be self-sup- 
porting without being attractive enough 
for private finance. As the report sums 
up: “It is found that most of the pro- 
grams have been self-supporting, at least 
from a long-range point of view. An 
element of subsidy has been present 
only in those programs which served 
a particular class of borrower such as 
low-income farmers, veterans, or small 
business firms. On the other hand it is 
clear that no program, except possibly 
that of the Export-Import Bank, has 
realized profits at a level which would 
be considered satisfactory by the con- 
ventional standards of the private finan- 
cial system.” 
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TOLEDOS control glass batching systems 
at Ford Motor Company’s Nashville Plant 


Automatic batching—using a Toledo system of weight con- 
trol—helps the Ford Motor Company keep a watchful eye 
on quality and costs in production of glass at their Nash- 
ville plant. 


All scales, hopper gates and feeder controls are interlocked 
and sequenced through the Toledo control panels shown in 
the photo above. Signal lights on the panels show progress 
of each batch cycle. The scale heads in the center provide 
a weight check for each complete batch before mixing. 


On the floor above the control room, batch ingredients— 
Two scale hoppers load conveyor with ingredients for plate soda ash, sand, carbon and iron oxide, for instance, are 
; . ———— weighed and discharged onto conveyors by Toledo Hopper 
Scales. After mixing, another Toledo weighs out a preset 
amount of batch for the furnace. It’s a continuous process 

calling for continuous control with speed and accuracy. 


Let us help you find an efficient, cost-saving way to solve 
weighing problems in your plant. Write . . . TOLEDO 
SCALE Division of Toledo Scale Corp., Toledo 13, Ohio. 


TOLEDO’ )... 


Factory-Trained 


These Toledos are extra sensitive to weigh small quan- HEADQUARTERS FOR WEIGHING SYSTEMS 200 Cities 


tities of ingredients such as carbon and iron oxide. 


FLOOR AND =| BENCH AND OVER. ( 3) © OVERHEAD % ¢. 
= TRUCK PORTABLE UNDER i WEIGHT F) TRACK fet, COUNTING 
-— PRINTING Ry SCALES 
SCALES PE j \ SCALES = 
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When safety 


rests with you... 


~» RELY ON R/M 


You rely on R/M each time you take to the high- 
way. Your safety—and the safety of millions— 
is guarded by Raybestos-Manhattan brake linings 
on passenger cars, trucks and buses, and by its 
hose and other rubber parts used in hydraulic 
and air brake systems. Clutch facings and auto- 
matic transmission friction parts manufactured by 
R/M smooth your ride and help make it safe. 

Wherever you find gaskets and packings for 
hydraulically operated components—and flexible 
“Teflon” hose on motor vehicles, farm, construc- 
tion or industrial equipment—chances are you will 
find R/M products. Manufacturers, fleet operators, 
repairmen, dealers, car owners everywhere rely 
on the eight great R/M plants and laboratories 
for quality, dependability and engineering skill. 
Whoever you are... whatever your business... 
an R/M product touches your life. 


R/M brake blocks, linings, clutch facings and automatic 
transmission friction parts provide safe, sure stops and 
smooth, dependable power transmission everywhere. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
Passaic, N. J. 
SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, SINTERED METAL, ENGINEERED PLASTICS 


Brake Lining and Blocks « Clutch Facings 
and Automatic Transmission Friction Parts 
Conveyor and Power Transmission Belts 
Industrial Hose « Rubber Covered and Lined 
Equipment « Mechanical Packings and 
Gasket Materials « Asbestos Textiles « Engi- 
neered Plastics « Sintered Metal Products 
Abrasive and Diamond Wheels « Industrial 
Adhesives « Laundry Pads and Covers 
Bowling Bails 


VRaybeits 


Gondot - mannatran 
Grey Rock 
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It now looks as though Moscow may be talking the West into a summit 
meeting. It might even be held by fall. 


There’s no certainty, not by a long shot. But both parties in Britain are 
leaning that way; and in Washington the mood seems to be changing a little. 


To date, the Administration hasn’t moved very far—only to play down a 
foreign ministers’ meeting as an essential preliminary. Washington’s idea 
seems to be this: If soundings by Western ambassadors in Moscow give 
promise of anything in the way of agreement, Pres. Eisenhower may agree 
to summit talks. 


A summit meeting, if it is held, probably won’t get anywhere in par- 
ticular—at best, some nibbling at the disarmament deadlock. That, of 
course, might ease world tensions a bit. But, as the Geneva summit meeting 
of 1955 proved, a temporary easing of tension isn’t necessarily good for the 
West. Last time it led to a lot of complacency. 


Khrushchey wants a relaxation of Western defense efforts. And, of 
course, he would like to enhance his prestige at home and abroad. 


For Khrushchev to offer any real settlements—say, on the German 
problem—just doesn’t seem to be in the cards. And you can bet that Eisen- 
hower and Secy. of State Dulles won’t go to the summit to divide up the 
Middle East with Moscow. 


In softening its stand on top level talks, Washington is bending to 
political pressures within the West. Unless there is another try for agree- 


ment, no NATO government (except for Turkey) can afford—politically— 
to push ahead with plans to establish intermediate-range missile bases. 


Take the Conservative government in Britain. Prime Minister Mac- 
millan expects no more than Dulles does out of top level talks. But if he 
wants Britain to have missile bases, and the Conservatives to stay in office, 
he must be ready to approve a summit meeting. 


At midweek, it looked as though Dulles could claim some real achieve- 
ments at the Baghdad Pact meeting in Ankara (BW—Jan.25’58,p127). As a 
buffer against Soviet aggression, the “northern tier” alliance (Turkey, Iraq, 
Iran, and Pakistan) looks pretty solid. 


But back of the tier in the Arab world, almost everything is fluid, and 
potentially dangerous. Even Iraq, the one Arab member of the Baghdad 
Pact, is embroiled in the Arab-Israel feud. 


The Egyptian-Syrian federation plan, which is being rushed to offset the 
Ankara meeting, won’t make the Middle East any more stable. In pushing 
this scheme, Egyptian Pres. Nasser hopes to give Pan-Arabism a new lease 
on life. 


To mean anything, though, an Egyptian-Syrian federation must include 
Jordan, which separates the other two geographically. But a move in this 
direction by Nasser could bring another Arab-Israel war. 


Oil rivalry in the Middle East seems to be breaking the 50-50 line. This 
formula—launched first in Venezuela, then in Saudi Arabia by the big U.S. 
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oil companies—has been breached by deals between (1) Italy’s government 
oil company (ENI) and Iran; and (2) Japanese oil interests and Saudi Arabia. 


Now the Hunt Oil Co. of Dallas reportedly has offered to pay the ruler 
of Kuwait 60% of any profits from an offshore drilling concession. And, so 
the rumor goes, Hunt Oil is offering a 20% participation to a Kuwait com- 
pany. 

— 

Chrysler Corp. is looking for an auto plant in Western Europe, has been 
for some time. Chrysler wants in on the growing European car market. It 
may also want a small car for the U.S. market. 


Chrysler officials have been talking with several British auto producers 
and have taken a careful look at the Coventry plant of Standard Motors. 
There have been talks, too, with West German manufacturers. 


Khrushchev, a gambler if nothing else, has launched a basic reorgani- 
zation of Soviet agriculture—tright on the heels of his industrial reform 
(BW—Apr.6’57,p48). The Soviet party boss is letting the collective farms 
have their own tractors, harvesters, and other heavy equipment. Ever since 
Stalin collectivized farms in the early 1930s, the state-run MTS (machine 
and tractor stations) have owned and controlled the equipment, rented it 
out to the collectives. This way, the Communist Party could rule the 
countryside with a firm hand. 


The new plan fits into the decentralization trend of the Khrushchev 
regime. But the party boss undoubtedly has these specific goals: 


* To save administrative manpower, and in the process clean out any 
opposition left from Malenkov’s days. 


* To give the collective farms new incentives to raise their output. 
Because of last year’s crop failures in the virgin lands, Khrushchev des- 
perately needs to give Soviet agriculture a shot in the arm. 


o_O 
Latin America is running the gamut of political and economic crises: 


* Venezuela swept Dictator Perez Jimenez from power in a bloody revo- 
lution (page 79). A five-man junta, headed by Rear Adm. Wolfgang Lar- 
razabal, seems to be in control now. It hopes to hold popular elections next 
year. Meanwhile, U.S. oil and other business interests are feeling the sting 
of anti-foreign political criticism. 


* Guatemala’s new president will probably be Gen. Ydigoras, a right- 
winger. He failed to win a 51% majority of votes in the national election. 
But rival Cruz Salazar evidently has agreed to back Ydigoras. 


* Cuba’s Pres. Batista has eased up on press censorship and political free- 
doms. But rebel leader Fidel Castro is still attacking Batista with his hit- 
and-run guerilla campaign in the easternmost provinces; and another rebel 
group has just opened a “second front” in the center of the island. 


* Argentina heads toward Feb. 23 elections—the first since Dictator 
Peron’s downfall—with over 400,000 workers on strike. Political leaders 
are railing against U.S. and foreign capital. A big question mark is the 
strength of Peron’s influence on the elections. 


* Brazil is in the throes of an economic crisis. The cruzeiro has sunk to 
an all-time low on the free market—roughly 100 to the dollar. Unsold cof- 
fee stocks are soaring. Heavy imports of equipment for Brazil’s industrial 
expansion are continuing. 
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Short cuts with Recordak Microfilming 


Latest reports on how this low-cost photographic process is simplifying routines 
for more than 100 different types of business . . . thousands of concerns 


@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeee 





ENDS RETYPING COURT MINUTES 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Taking pictures with a Recordak Microfilmer has eliminated 
the retyping of minutes for U. S. District Courts in the 
Northern District of Texas. This saves the time of three full- 
time deputy clerks, frees them for other court work. And it 
provides an error-free, more compact record—the equivalent 
of three 500-page volumes can now be kept on a single roll of 
Recordak Microfilm and vault-stored for greater protection. 





SAVES THE MUSIC 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Popular bandleader Mal Dunn considers his arrangements 
every bit as valuable as a retailer’s accounts receivable records 

without them he’d be out of business. 

A low-cost Recordak Junior Microfilmer lets him photograph 
the 10,000 single-page arrangements in his library for a fraction 
of a cent apiece. Not only does this increase protection, it also 
saves hours of reference—lets him check any arrangement 
quickly in the Junior’s film-reader. Facsimile coptes cart also 
be made quickly from these films when needed. 





LETS YOU FIND PICTURES IN SECONDS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Hailed as the greatest advance in microfilming history, 
Kodamatic Indexing—an exclusive feature of new Recordak 
Reliant Microfilmer—saves time every time you view your films. 

You simply dial code numbers before feeding batches of 
items into Reliant and “guide” lines are recorded right on the 
film. When you view your films (illust.) these lines lead you 
right to the pictures you want. New system lets you photo- 
graph batches of work at random—instead of in sequence 
and still find pictures faster than ever before. 


See how Recordak Microfilming can help you 


In Accounting Branch-Home Office Communications 


Billing O Drafting and Engineering 
© Market Research and Sales Analysis 0 Personnel 


-) Record-protection and Space Savings 


Free booklet, ‘Short cuts that Save Millions,”’ gives typical 
examples of how Recordak Microfilming cuts costs for more 
than 100 types of business. For more specific help, call in a 
Recordak Systems Man. No obligation whatsoever. 


= , **Recordak”’ 
es is a trademark 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 30th year 
eeeeeeeseees« MAIL COUPON TODAY... 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
] Send free copy of ‘‘Short cuts that Save Millions.” 
] Have a Recordak Systems Man contact me. 
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Bell . . world’s most experienced 
helicopter . . leads again! Because 
of its outstanding and proven 
service record, the famous Bell 
Model 47 series** has been 
approved for 1,200 hours of 
operation between major overhauls. 










NOW.. 


1.200 HOURS* 


BETWEEN MAJOR 
OVERHAULS FOR THE 


BELL 


This is twice the previous interval 
more than any helicopter. 


This means a substantial reduction 
in maintenance hours, plus 
greater availability and use of the 
helicopter. It means that one 

man can do the work of two on 
minor inspection and repair 


Bell helicopters have passed the 

test of time with more than 
2,500,000 hours of actual flight 
time in 52 countries of the 

world. Now, with time between major 
overhauls doubled, Bell proves 

once again that it is the undisputed 
leader in the field of utility 
helicopters 


Bell's low maintenance cost. . 

its ability to perform so many jobs 
with time and money saving 
benefits can add substantially to 
your profit picture. For more 
information, write Department 11B, 
Bell Helicopter Corporation, 

Fort Worth, Texas 





*EQUAL TO 100,000 MILES.. fe 


s **Bell Model 47 series 
{- 


helicopters approved for 
extended operation include the 
FOUR 47G and 47G-2. Military 
versions of these models are 
the Army and Air Force H-13G's 


TIMES AROUND and H-13H’'s and the 


Navy HTL-6's. 


THE WORLD! 


C 4 


tee) ie) F vile), | 





FORT WORTH. TEXAS 














In Washington 


FTC’s Right of Discretion Upheld 


In Prosecuting Trade Violators 


The Supreme Court ruled this week that it’s up to 
the Federal Trade Commission to decide whether to go 
after one company at a time to stop illegal trade prac- 
tices or to tackle a whole industry at once. The ruling 
was made in two test cases on which lower courts 
had split. 

The automobile parts manufacturers involved—Moog 
Industries, Inc. and C. E. Niehoff & Co.—asked the 
courts to hold up FTC orders against their volume dis- 
count plans until all competitors had been ordered to 
stop using the same pricing system. Moog Industries 
won its case in the lower court on arguments it would 
suffer competitive disadvantage under the FTC order. 

But in a unanimous ruling, the Supreme Court upheld 
FTC’s “special competence” to determine whether com- 
petition might be restricted by postponing an order 
against violations of the law. The courts should not 
upset FT'C’s “discretionary determination” of the issue 
unless there has been a “patent abuse of discretion,” the 
high court ruled. 


Brazil Gets First U.S. Grant 


Under Atoms-for-Peace Program 


The first cash grant under the U.S. atoms-for-peace 
program, first proposed by Pres. Eisenhower in 1955, 
has been delivered to Brazil. The country received a 
check for $350,000 for a 5,000-kw. reactor, which went 
critical last September at Sao Paulo University. 

Similar requests for assistance have been approved by 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission for Denmark, 
Japan, Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, and Venezuela. 
The money is made available upon certification of com- 
pletion of the project. The U.S. pays one half of the 
cost of the research reactor up to a limit of $350,000. 

The Brazilian pool-type reactor will be used by the 
university for training and research purposes. 


Pacific Missile Range Authorized 


For Air Force, Navy Launchings 


The Navy has been authorized to set up range instru- 
mentation for a new Pacific Missile Range (PMR) for 
launching both Air Force and Navy long-range ballistic 
missiles. The range will extend from the Pt. Mugu- 
Lompoc (Cal.) area, some 50 mi. northwest of Los An- 
geles, out into the Pacific. ‘The range’s first stage will 
cover 1,500 mi. falling short of Hawaii; the second stage 
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will run to 5,500 mi., with the impact area near the 
Midway Islands. Costs will total about $150-million. 

The new range will be used to train Navy launching 
crews on the Polaris IRBM and Air Force squadrons on 
the Thor and Jupiter IRBMs and Atlas ICBM. The 
Air Force’s big test range at Cape Canaveral, Fla., even- 
tually will be restricted to research and development 
flights. 

At PMR, the Air Force launchings will be from Camp 
Cooke, Lompoc, Cal., now being built as an IRBM- 
ICBM training center. The Navy's missiles will be fired 
from the nearby Pt. Mugu test center, which now is 
limited to shorter-range missile launchings. 


Companies Finagling With Tax Money 


Of Employees Face Harsher Treatment 


Congress has passed a law allowing ‘Treasury agents 
to get tougher with companies that play a little loose 
with tax money they withhold from employees’ pay. 

Up to now, employers who didn’t turn this money 
over to the Treasury couldn’t be convicted of misdoing 
unless the Treasury proved “willful failure” in a court 
case. Government lawyers have found that the courts’ 
interpretation of “willful failure” has weakened their 
enforcement authority—to the point where some $300- 
million of income and social security funds taken from 
employees are now outstanding. 

The new law eliminates the “willful failure” provision. 
Internal Revenue officials will notify an employer who 
is delinquent and at the same time order him to deposit 
his collections in a special trust account from then on. 
An employer who fails to comply would be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and liable to a $5,000 fine and a year in jail. 


Major Shift in Defense Stockpiling 
Asked by ODM Citizens’ Unit 


An Office of Defense Mobilization Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee urges a shift in emphasis in the nation’s de 
fense stockpiling programs from raw materials such as 
nietals and minerals to finished equipment and _perish- 
able supplies needed for survival in case of nuclear attack. 

The group, headed by Chicago banker Holman Petti- 
bone, made these specific recommendations: 

¢ New state and local plans—aided where necessary by 
the federal government—to procure and encourage the 
crash production of such items as food, pure water, 
medical supplies, construction and transportation equip- 
ment. 

¢ Concentration of military stockpiles on items needed 
for a short nuclear war, with greater flexibility to unload 
unneeded materials. (The report, however, advised 
against disposal of existing stocks of metals and minerals 
because of an adverse effect on market conditions.) 

¢ Overall coordination of stockpiling by military and 
civil defense agencies. 
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Walter Reuther sells his profit- 
sharing idea to the Auto Work- 
ers’ convention in Detroit, but... 


Delegate Ernie Mazey protests 
plan, insists that shorter work 
week be basis for new demands. 
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UAW: Profit- Sharing 


The pictures on these pages are 
glimpses of Walter Reuther and his 
United Auto Workers in the throes of 
a change in their “tactical approach” 
to getting what they want from auto 
companies in bargaining this spring. 

What the UAW will ask for—and 
what delegates approved overwhelm 
ingly at a special convention last week 
—are “basic economic gains” including 
an average wage boost of at least 10¢ 
an hour and a share of the profits of 
the industry's most prosperous mem- 
What it really wants may be 
something entirely different, something 
it has wanted all along 


bers. 


Reuther and his close aides in UAW 
abruptly abandoned their shorter work 
week goal two weeks ago, when bargain- 
ing objectives for 1958 were roughed 
out (BW-—Jan.18’58,p127). At the 
time, Reuther cited the “‘critical period” 
in international relations and the na- 
tional economy as reasons for “‘tem- 
porary deferment” of bargaining for 
reduced hours 

Nevertheless, it was apparent at last 
week’s convention that UAW still has 
its sights set on a shorter work week 
with no cut in pay. The issue may not 
be raised as a formal bargaining de- 
mand, but it is almost certain to be 
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ADVISERS Secy.-Treas. Emil Mazey (left) and Jack 
Conway (right) huddle with Reuther. Their job was 
to justify the administration’s switch in tactics. 


HEADLINES advocating a 30-hour work week with 
40-hour pay catch delegate’s eye. To many at the Auto 
Workers’ convention, this was the more tangible issue. 


brought up—perhaps insistently—by the 
union this year. 

Reuther and other UAW spokesmen 
made this clear as many auto unionists 


showed a still-burning desire for re- 
duced hours in convention debate. The 
administration speakers, defending the 
surprise switch from a shorter work 
week to profit-sharing, repeatedly re- 
ferred to the profits plan as “a new 
tactical approach,” and a better way of 
winning reduced hours. 

e Issues Linked—In this way, Reuther 
and his allies linked the profit-sharing 
and shorter work week issues. However, 
it’s doubtful that many of the delegates 
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RANK-AND-FILE members listen to hot debates 
over two different approaches to a major union goal, 


or a Shorter Work Week? 


understood just how the linking would 
work. ‘The assurances given were 
enough to hold opposition to side 
tracking a direct demand for reduced 
hours to a half-hearted minimum (by 
Reuther’s tally, to 10% of the delegates 
in Detroit’s Masonic Temple). 

Very likely, more than the Reuther 
reassurances were behind the 
support given the UAW bargaining 
program. In convention hall corridors 
and in hotel lobbies, delegates showed 
far more interest in victory in 1958 on 
the union’s basic economic demands 
than on more spectacular and pioncer- 
ing issues. They were money hungry. 


strong 


Many complained that raises are needed 
to offset lost overtime and, 
cently, three-day and four-day weeks 
e Militant—for Raises—The mulitance 
delegates showed was more for higher 
pay than for shared profits that would, 
at most, put more money into the pock 
ets of a part of UAW’s members 

Even the most vocal advocates of a 
shorter work week to give workers mor« 
leisure and to spread jobs seemed to be 
thinking of something else—it was the 
income-boosting feature of the demand 
they favored. 

Although auto unionists talked tough, 
it appears likely that if UAW is to mus- 


more Ife 
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Controlling 
ENERGY 


If it flows through pipe 
anywhere in the world... 


Natural energy was of no value to man’s progress until he 
learned to control it for his specific needs. More than three quarters 
of a century ago Fisher pioneered the controls which harness 


today’s gases, liquids and steam. 


Could be that’s why engineers think first of Fisher—they'’ve been 
around longer ... solved more control problems—both big and small. 


ENGINEERS WITH SPECIAL CONTROL PROBLEMS. 
FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 


Marsnaiitown, towa / Plants in Canada, Argentina, Engiand, Austraiia 


ers of PRESSURE REGULATORS, DIAPHRAGM MOTOR VALVES AND LIQUID LEVEL CONTROLS 


FIND THE ANSWER IN... 


FISHER 


Contro€s 


SINCE 1880 


(Advertisement) 


The grip that saves you money 


® Costly breakage and costlier lost- 
time accidents often occur because 
ordinary work gloves tend to become 
slippery with use. Against this hazard, 
many plants now provide, or make 
available, our Grab-it glove coated 
with rough finished, natural rubber. 
It has an amazing non-slip grip, wet 
or dry. It also has greater cut resist- 
ance, making it the safest glove you 
can specify for most general handling 
operations. It is more economical be- 
cause it outwears ordinary leather and 
up to 10 pairs of canvas gloves. 
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Free Offer to Employers: We 
make more than 50 types of coated 
and treated fabric gloves (including 
8 Grab-it styles) to fit job needs. De- 
scribe your operation. Without cost, 
we will recommend correct gloves and 
send samples for on-the-job test. 


Edmont Manufacturing Company 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio 


Edmont 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES 


AN, 


Edmont 





DELEGATES vie for a chance to express 
their opinions. Reuther sold his profit- 


ter support necessary for a strike, it 
must do so by persuading members that 
there are economic gains to be won— 
not just principles to be established. 


Il. A Lively Spook 


If UAW’s international executive 
board was attempting to lay the shorter 
work week to rest two weeks ago, when 
it proposed its profit-sharing plan, the 
board found it a lively phantom. Be- 
fore the convention ended, it was plain 
that the issue wasn’t dead at all. The 
“phantom” was a live matter—and will 
continue to be. 
¢ Bid for Overtime—Regardless of 
whether it’s approached directly or by 
the “new tactical approach” of profit- 
sharing, the shorter work week demand 
is simply a higher-pay gimmick at this 
time. It’s a bid for premium wages for 
a few hours of overtime each week. 

UAW thinkers have never gone be- 
yond a tentative demand for a_pro- 
gressive cut in the work week, beginning 
with a 38-hour week for 1958 and a 
36-hour week for 1959 and 1960, drop- 
ping gradually beyond that. 

UAW, of course, says the cut must 
be made ‘“‘without any reduction from 
present take-home pay for a 40-hour 
week.” Its strategists do not believe 
that auto companies could or would 
trim their schedules by two hours in 
1958, four in the following two years. 
They are convinced that overtime 
would be paid for two hours this year 
and four beginning in 1959. 

e Source: Profits—It’s easy to fit such 
a concept of a shorter work week into 
the profit-sharing demand that has been 
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OPEN doors 
AUTOMATICALLY 
to CLOSE the door 


on rising costs 


sharing plan to the Auto Workers, but the 
shorter work week is far from a dead issue. 


made an integral part of UAW’s bar- 
gaining programs. In asking for 25% of 
corporate profits in excess of 10% of 
‘net capital” before taxes, UAW isn’t 
proposing that the money be parceled 
out to workers, individually. ‘That's an 
important fact most have overlooked. 

Rather, UAW suggests that the 
shared profits should be used for “such 
purposes as the workers in each section 


of our union themselves decide through -.----. STANLEY 


the democratic processes of the UAW.” 


I'hat is, the General Motors, Ford, and MAGIC-DOOR Controls 


Chrvsler departments of the auto union 


which will meet separately before " 
bargaining starts—can decide how they for new or 
want to use a profit-sharing fund, if one doors thes 
can be won at the bargaining table. 


In the case of the Ford workers, the 
probability is that a fund to provide a .. swi slide or fold 
shorter work week will be proposed. 
¢ Reuther’s Position—Knowing this, it By opening and closing yr doors - 
was not surprising last week to hear automatically, STANLEY MAGIC-DOC R 
“ve 1} ee alien elias controls lower operating costs while boosting 

cuther and his aides edge closer anc operating efficiency. Materials and personnel 
closer to identifving profit-sharing and move easier and faster, saving energy and 
the short work week demand as two time. Damage to doors and equipment is 
approaches to a major umon goal. ae minimized, cutting maintenance and 

: replacement costs. Conditioned air losses 

















Initially, Reuther seemed to say, are reduced. Temperature and humidity are 
You can’t be for the shorter work controlled. Working conditions are improved. 


week and this collective bargaining : Write for your copy of “Plant Ideas To Make 
pac kage, too.”” He later amplified that Efficiency Grow” to Magic Door Sales, 
to sav that those ‘“‘for the shorter work The Stanley Works, Dept. B, 
. . 1135 Lake St., New Britain, Conn. 

week as a part of the basic demand . . . 
can’t be for the program” proposed by Sales and service representatives in principal cities in the United States and Canada 
the union administration. That is, if AMERICA BUILDS BETTER AND LIVES BETTER WITH STANLEY 
the cost of reducing the work week 
would have to come from regular wage S I yay N qi FY 
costs, the shorter work week couldn't 
be advecated under UAW’s “non- 
inflationary” program for 1958. This femous trademark distinguishes over 20,000 quality products of The Stanley Works—hand and electric 

A bit later, Reuther said that the tools » drapery, industrial and builders hardware + door controls + aluminum windows + metal parts + coatings « 
profit-sharing is merely a better tactical steel! and steel strapping—made in 24 Stanley plants in the United States, Canada, England and Germany 
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Tools that help to make better workers and smoother operation are quickly available 
from Graybar. Your local Graybar Representative will be glad to help you select tools 
in a size, capacity and special adaptability to meet every requirement. Check your 
local telephone directory. Call Graybar first! 


Tools for MAINTENANCE— 
CONSTRUCTION— 


PRODUCTION 


.--from over 130 Graybar locations 


Tools that help get the job done faster are available from Graybar 
offices and warehouses located in all the principal cities of the nation. 

A phone call brings prompt attention. Every Graybar location is 
geared to give you accurate price, specification and delivery informa- 
tion on mechanical, hand and motor-driven tools. 

You can save time, duplicate paper work and avoid costly delays 
through Graybar’s centralization of order assembly, shipping and 
billing procedures. 

Let us prove to you that Graybar is the most convenient single 
source of everything electrical. Graybar Specialists in all the major 
electrical fields are available to advise and consult with you or your 
electrical contractor. Small or large, your inquiries are welcome. 


If your office is located in the U. S. ar its possessions and you would like us 
to mail you a copy of our comprehensive catalog listing over 500 electrician 
tools, please write us. There's no charge, of course. 726-22 


~ GraybaR ~~ 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC., 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, M. Y. IN OVER 130 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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approach, presumably to a shorter work 
week. Then he indicated that ‘UAW 
leaders might have other ideas, com- 
menting, “In collective bargaining, you 
can’t discuss what bridge you will cross 
without the employers knowing it. If 
we have to take another approach, we 
will decide that as we go along.” 

And, finally, he said flatly: “As I 
have stated repeatedly, the shorter work 
week is not precluded by this program 
—it is included in it.” 

e Another View—A member of the 
committee that brought in the resolu- 
tion for the bargaining program said: 

“If this resolution is adopted, the 
shorter work week will be on the 
bargaining table in 1958 to the extent 
that vour members want it there.” 

Furthermore, he said, the changed 
program “doesn’t mean now is not the 
time for the shorter week.” 

That statement, without meaning to 
be, was a seeming contradiction of what 
the international executive board said 
in recommending the program. But it 
reflected a general feeling among the 
delegates that, with heavy layoffs in the 
auto industry, the shorter work week 
demand should be incorporated in the 
program along with profit-sharing. 

In view of that sentiment, why did 
Reuther attempt to switch the focus 
away from the shorter week? 


ll. Propaganda Setback 


Reuther has been complaining for 
months about the auto industry’s 
“false and misleading propaganda. cam- 
paign” directed against UAW’s an- 
nounced aim of wage increases. 

What has been going on, certainly, 
has been an industry campaign to give 
its side of every charge or every state- 
ment UAW has made in advance of 
bargaining, something unprecedented 
in Detroit (BW —Aug.31°57,p104). 

UAW’s soft-pedaling of the shorter 
work week demand is the result. The 
union has run into such a barrage of 
criticism directly from the companies 
with which it bargains that Reuther 
himself decided that the companies 
would never give in to a naked demand 
for more money for less work. With 
his sharp sense of public relations, he 
could see this demand being resented 
by a general public worried about de- 
fense production, layoffs, high prices, 
and the like. 

Casting about for a dramatic, easy-to- 
popularize standard to which all work- 
ers could repair, Reuther hit upon 
profit-sharing. As a principle, profit- 
sharing is, of course, a well-accepted 
wav of business life (BW —Jan.25’58, 
p56). Reuther gave it an added public 
relations fillip with the suggestion that 
some of the profits should be passed 
along to consumers. 

In keeping with their new policy, the 
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What’s 
happening in 
Mrs. Martens’ 
department? 








The Marchant calculator demonstration the girls wanted 


.-.to see for themselves how much easier a Marchant is to operate 


To their amazement, they’re finding out how quickly and 
quietly a Marchant delivers their figurework answers—and 
how easy this handsome calculator is to run. 

The girls are also learning that on a Marchant every number 
touched appears in one of three dials, not just the keyboard. 
They have continuous visible dial proof of all entries—and of 
all results. 

This accuracy control and simple, easy operation mean that 
anyone in any office—large or small—can turn out fast, accu- 
rate figurework. 


TAKE YOUR CUE FROM MRS. MARTENS — MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. - OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


] You may have the Marchant Man arrange to demonstrate 
a Marchant calculator on our own figurework. Absolutely 
no obligation on our part 


: : [] Please send me free descriptive literature on Marchant 
—-, COLCULATORS.inc. | ° 2 : 


Automatic 
i i AKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
Marchant Figurematic ° L — 


Modern Management Counts on Marchant PLEASE ATTACH COUPON MPANY LETTERHEAD 








OLD WAY. Costly and time consuming 





NEW WAY. Economical and convenient 


CORRUGATED boosts sales for nickel alloy pigs 


—saves shipping, 


One unfailing way to make a hit with 
customers is to make your product 
less costly to buy and easier to use 
This manufacturer does it handily by 
packaging in corrugated boxes 

The company discovered that corru 


gated was sturdy enough to hold the 


heavy nickel alloy pigs securely but 
light enough to shave $15 per truck- 
load from the shipping costs. Also, 
since they can be stacked better, the 
boxes reduce warehouse space by 509 
And the easier handling saves a mini- 
mum of $5 per ton for the maker and 
several times that for the customer. 
The box ts actually never unpacked 


It goes right into the furnace with the 


pigs and disappears in a flash—elimi- 
nating the need for considerable han- 
dling. In addition, the risk of alloy 


handling and storage costs 


contamination 1S prevented, since the 


weight and analysis are labeled clearly 
on the outside of the box 

Easy, low-cost printability gives 
every box strong brand identification 
—another advantage of corrugated 
which the company estimates is worth 
as much as the boxes cost. The foundry 
superintendent is continually reminded 
of the alloy brand. Sales have shown 
a Significant gain. 

Experience iS proving more and 
more that corrugated is today’s best 


value among packaging materials. 
Light but strong, inexpensive but 
attractive, corrugated has benefits in 
practically every packaging applica- 
tion. Have a talk with your nearby 
boxmaker. He's listed in your classi- 
fied telephone directory under ‘‘Boxes 
— Corrugated.” 

Langston doesn't sell corrugated, 
only the machines that make it. Since 
1902, Langston machines have led the 
field in efficiency and dependability. 
Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden 4, N.J. 


THINK FIRST OF CORRUGATED ee 


LANGSTON 





auto companies snapped back that it is 
a “radical scheme,” “unrealistic,” and 
so forth. But it is also, as Ford Motor 
Co.’s Chmn. Ernest R. Breech said last 
week, a proposal that is “superficially 
attractive.” 


lll. What Are Its Chances? 


Breech was not being complimentary 
in his comment, made in a speech at 
Nashville. Most of his speech con- 
demned Reuther, his plan, and_ his 
union in words that no auto company 
ofhcial in recent vears has used publicly 
One paragraph undoubtedly will be the 
industrv’s main argument against 
Reuther’s profit-sharing plan: 

“It would invite increasing demand 
for union veto power over day-to-day 


management decisions. Budgets for ad- 
vertising, research and engineering, new 
model tooling; capital expansion plans, 
make or buy decisions, all would be 
viewed by the union as affecting profits. 
Naturally they do not propose a loss- 
sharing plan. The union would have 
no responsibility for or role in increas- 
ing profits. Yet, you can be sure, it 
would question all actions of manage- 
ment as tending to limit the hourly 
employees’ share of profits. We have 
enough troubles, as it is, in dealing with 
the union in our manufacturing opera- 
tions alone.” 

Auto company people suspect that 
Reuther is not after the traditional type 
of profit-sharing at all. They cite a 
1949 UAW bulletin that said profit- 
sharing is a “phony answer” to workers’ 


demands, is a way to get more work 
for less money, and just won’t work. 
So the auto people will not be sur- 
prised if it develops that what Reuther 
wants for UAW is the creation of some 
new form of “humanitarian” trust fund 
out of auto profits above a certain 
figure—a fund so flexible in scope that 
it could be presented as meeting all! 
UAW demands, for such things as 
shorter hours, layoff and severance pay, 
relocation and retraining of displaced 
workers, and the like. 

At this point, the auto industry 1s 
against any profit-sharing plan. But a 
trust fund such as that talked of as 
Reuther’s real objective mav, in the 
long run, be more palatable—and, as far 
as 1958 labor costs are concerned, 
cheaper—than UAW’s other demands. 


What Next With the Teamsters? 


Both AFL-CIO and the giant truckers’ union must soon 
decide whether they will be at war or peace with each other. 


Decisions may be made within the 
next two weeks on whether there will 
be war or peace between the AFL-CIO 
and the Teamsters. Hopes of avoiding 
jurisdictional and organizing conflicts 
are fading. 

In the davs ahead, the AFL-CIO 
executive council will meet in Miami 
Beach with questions of future relations 
with the Teamsters high on its agenda. 
About the same time, the Teamsters’ 
top leadership will sit down with James 
R. Hoffa in Washington to outline 
a policy to be followed in day-to-day re- 
lations with AFL-CIO. 

Up to now, the federation and the 
union that once was its largest member 
have pointedly avoided friction. The 
coming mectings are the first policy- 
making sessions since the federation ex- 
pelled the truckers. The initial wait- 
and-see-what-happens wariness has worn 
off. Both sides now feel that basic de- 
cisions must be made. 

e Why the Change—These develop- 
ments contributed to this change: 

| offa’s winning streak in the 
cor ontinued when 13 rank-and- 
file ypped their suit to bar him 
from the Teamsters’ presidency. Al- 
though technically this wasn’t a victory 
for Hoffa—any more than the hung jury 
in his wiretap trial could be considered 
one—it cleared the wav for Hoffa and 
his supporting executive board to take 
control of the union, under the super- 
vision of three monitors—L. N. D. 
(Nat) Wells, a Teamsters lawyer from 
Dallas; Godfrey Schmidt, attorney for 
the rank-and-filers, and Judge Nathan 
Cayton, retired chief judge of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia municipal court and 
a railroad labor arbitrator. 
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e The Senate Select Committee 
headed by Sen. John L. McClellan (D- 
Ark.) began probing into the 200,000- 
member Operating Engineers, uncover- 
ing signs of irregularities reminiscent of 
those in the Teamsters. This gave AFL- 
CIO another unwanted target in its 
running fight on improper practices in 
labor. The federation’s Ethical Practices 
Committee summoned the Operating 
Engineers to a hearing on the charges. 

These two events, coming together, 
are forcing the hands of George Meany 
of AFL-Cl1O and of Hoffa. 
¢ Waiting Period—After the expulsion 
of the Teamsters last month, AFL- 
CIO sat tight, hoping that Hoffa would 
trip up in court. A defeat for the 
leader would probably have barred his 
formally taking over in the Teamsters 
and the big reason for the expulsion 
would have been removed. 

But Hoffa wasn’t defeated. He is 
now in control of the Teamsters, despite 
the supervision of the board of monitors 
charged by the court with “counseling 
with” and observing the union’s leaders. 

As official head of the ‘Teamsters, 

Hoffa can now bargain with AFL-CIO 
or battle it from a stronger position. 
e Status Quo—So, there is no longer 
reason on either side for wary fencing 
There is little likelihood that positions, 
now solidified, will change any time 
soon. Hoffa is in office, and—regardless 
of the potential legal curbs on his ac 
tivities—Teamsters _reafhiliation with 
AFL-CIO is virtually barred for as long 
as Hoffa is at the union’s helm. 

This doesn’t mean that proposals 
that AFL-CIO take the ‘Teamsters back 
into the House of Labor won’t be 
heard, now. AFL-CIO’s further internal 


problems—the charges against the Oper- 
ating Engineers, rumors of charges to 
be brought later in Senate hearings on 
the Carpenters and other unions—are 
prompting some AFL-CIO union lead- 
ers to urge a rapprochement. 

Their fear is an obvious one: With 
the Operating Engineers facing the 
Ethical Practices Committee, precedent 
may be followed to the point of that 
union’s ouster—giving the ‘Teamsters an 
important ally, and further weakening 
the powerful Building & Construction 
Trades Dept.’s allegiance to the feder- 
ation. 

Meany is uncompromising, however, 
and he is strong enough to assure an 
other no-deal stand at Miami Beach. 
¢ Next Step—The question is: What 
will—or can—AFL-CIO do next? In the 
cases of other ousted unions, it has set 
up new, rival organizations for those 
locals anxious to stav in the federation. 

But, of some 900 ‘Teamsters locals, 
only a scant dozen have indicated any 
desire to shift to the AFL-CIO. Before 
the federation can hope to war on the 
Teamsters in this wav, it has to have 
the assurance of far more sizable defec- 
tions. It is held largely to planning 
defensive strategy. 

Hoffa, on the other hand, is now in 
a position to be aggressive. He has 
talked, for the past seven weeks, about 
continued coexistence with the AI‘L- 
CIO but, more recently, about jurisdic 
tional warfare. Particularly where work- 
ers are unorganized, he said recently, 
union lines “do not exist, and we won't 
recognize any.” 

There is nothing reassuring — for 
AFL-CIO unions in this. Chances are 
Hoffa will now take his cue from the 
federation executive council meeting. 
If it is conciliatory, he will be, too. If 
it isn’t, Hoffa will take the gloves 
off. END 
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60 copies of a 50-page report in only 3 hours... 


each copy as sharp as the original 


Sally Jo is a happy girl today. She’s 
getting compliments from everyone. 
That new hair-do does something for 
her. So does that snappy outfit .. . 
And xerography makes her look good, 
too. 

What’s xerography? 

That would have been a fair ques- 
tion a few years ago when The Haloid 
Company first unveiled it. But today 
xerography is widely known—.in busi- 


© Xerography copies anything written, 

printed, typed, or drawn ¢ Same, en- 

larged, or reduced size ¢ Copies onto 
all kinds of masters— 
paper, metal, spirit, trans- 
lucent—for duplicating ¢ 
Copies line and halftone 
subjects. 


ness, industry, and government—as 
the world’s most versatile and eco- 
nomical copying process. 

If you’ve installed it at your plant, 
you know that paperwork duplicating 
of all kinds is no longer a problem. 

That’s why Sally Jo looked good 
today. The vice-president asked her 
if she could get him 60 copies of a 
50-page report in less than three 
hours. 

Impossible? Not with versatile 
xerography. She quickly had the nec- 
essary 50 offset paper masters pre- 
pared on XeroX® copying equip- 
ment, then had multiple copies run 
off on an offset duplicator. 

“Splendid!” exulted the  v.p. 
“These copies look as crisp and fresh 


as yourself. They’re terrific, Sally Jo 

. thanks to xerography. When I 
go into a meeting or send out a re- 
port, I want everyone else to have 
just as good a copy as my own. That’s 
what these are . . . each as sharp as 
the original.” 

It will pay you to investigate the 
advantages of xerography. The 
Haloid Company, 58-11X Haloid 
St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch of- 
fices in principal U. S. cities and 
Toronto. 


HALOID 
XEROX 





In Labor 


Champion Paper Guarantees Workers 
48 Weeks of Employment in 1958 


A guarantee of at least 48 weeks of employment, or 
equivalent time, during 1958 has been offered by Cham- 
pion Paper & Fibre Co. to its 10,000 employees in plants 
in Hamilton, Ohio, Canton, N. C., and Pasadena, Tex. 

Champion Paper will not change its “basic goal of 
providing a full 52 weeks of work.” But, according to 
Pres. Reuben B. Robertson, Jr., 1958’s “somewhat un- 
certain market” makes it necessary to “put a floor under 
our steady work policy.” 

Robertson explained that any time worked over the 
normal 40-hour work week would count toward the 
48 weeks guaranteed. Time absent for paid holidays, 
paid vacations, disability, disciplinary action, failure to 
work when work is offered, and layoffs caused by fire, 
catastrophies, or government action would also be 
counted toward the 48-week period. 


B. F. Goodrich, Five Ohio Stores 
Side With USW in SUB Fight 


B. F. Goodrich Co. and five Youngstown (Ohio) stores 
filed briefs last week supporting a United Steelworkers 
bid for integrated state and private unemployment pay. 

The Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 
now bars the simultaneous payment of state benefits 
and private supplementary unemployment benefits. Its 
administrator, James R. Tichnor, also has ruled out a 
number of alternative SUB plans. 

USW, one of the unions affected, has a challenge in 
the courts (BW —Oct.26'57,p161). Although there is 
strong employer opposition to integrated payments in 
the state, Goodrich (which has an SUB plan in its United 
Rubber Workers contracts) and the stores are among 
managements siding with the unions on this issue. 

The key argument in their briefs is that SUB pay- 
ments help the individuals eligible for benefits and the 
local area in which they trade (BW —Jan.18’58,p121). 


Pensions Tied to Cost of Living 


Plugged at NICB Conference 


Union proposals that pensions should be tied to the 
cost-of-living index received support recently in a talk 
at a New York conference of personnel administrators 
sponsored by the National Industrial Conference Board. 

Geoffrey N. Calvert, vice-president of Alexander & 
Alexander, Inc., warned employers that pensioners are 
becoming “seriously disillusioned about the security 
which was promised them by the companies to which 
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they gave a lifetime of service.” ‘They are “particularly 
vulnerable to inflation . . . and are least able to do any- 
thing to increase their income.” 

Calvert listed a number of ways pensions might be 
kept closer in line with living costs. A “properly de- 
signed cost-of-living pension plan” in conjunction with 
a “properly invested pension fund” is the preferable 
way, Calvert believes. It entails “less real financial risk,” 
and may be less costly than “is generally supposed.” 

The United Auto Workers bargaining program for 
1958 includes a demand for gearing pensions to living 
costs. The United Steelworkers is expected to make a 
similar demand in 1959. 


Communications Union Proposes 


Public Review of Its Demands 


Joseph A. Beirne, president of the Communications 
Workers of America, last week announced an intriguing 
innovation in collective bargaining. In the public inter- 
est, he said, he will ask Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell, 
“to appoint a fact-finding board of eminent Americans” 
to review CWA demands before the union enters 1958 
bargaining. 

The telephone workers’ union opens contract talks 
with Southern Bell in March. A four-day policy meet- 
ing in New York last week roughed out what CWA will 
go after then and in other bargaining with Bell System 
companies. 

Before the demands are put before Southern Bell, 
CWA will ask for a public review of what it wants and 
“guidance on paring down if in the review committee’s 
judgment they should be pared.” 

What seems on the surface to be a highly creditable 
proposal is unlikely to get anywhere: A public review 
of union demands in advance of bargaining by a board 
named by the Secretary of Labor could tend to give ofh- 
cial backing to the union’s position even before manage- 
ment’s contract proposals reach the table—and before 
real collective bargaining can get under way. 


NLRB Strengthens Its Hands 


In Barring Jurisdictional Strikes 


A new National Labor Relations Board policy shift is 
expected to strengthen existing machinery for barring 
jurisdictional strikes. 

In a unanimous decision, the board disclosed that it 
would revise its rules to accept unfair-labor-practice com- 
plaints in certain cases without a hearing to determine 
the merits of a dispute. This procedure will apply in 
industries such as the building trades, in which labor- 
management machinery exists for settling union rows. 

Strikes called in anticipation of an adverse labor- 
management settlement will be subject, under the new 
NLRB ruling, to an unfair-labor-practice citation by the 
board. In the past, NLRB automatically refused to 
accept such cases on the grounds that they should be 
handled by the industry’s own machinery. 
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THE STEEL STOCKS: 
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Are They Ready to Bound Back? 


Some investors think steel stocks are following a typi- 


cal cyclical pattern and have just about reached the turning 


point. But distress signs are still flying in the industry. 


Steel shares, which have come down 
with a thump from their 1957 highs 
(chart), are the new target for one of 
Wall Street's most daring occupations: 
calling the turn on cyclical shares. 

Cyclical shares behave the way their 
name implies; they swing from high to 
low and back again in a relentless pen- 
dulum. Few investments can be as 
profitable as buying a cyclical stock 
when it’s at a low but poised for an 
upturn. But it’s a real test to pick the 
stocks just at the turning point. If in- 
vestors aren’t skillful, they can lose a 
lot of money or tie up their capital for 
a long time. 
¢ Ready to Turn Up?—There is talk 
beginning now that steel shares are 
ready to pull out of their slump and 
start swinging up. After a spectacular 
period of growth, most steel commons 
have declined in a typical cyclical pat- 
tern. Some market analysts think the 
decline is over. But so far, only the 
most intrepid investors have been back 
ing their hunch with hard cash. Those 
who are betting on steels are confident 
that the general business trend will pick 
up in the second half of 1958. And 
they feel that steel stocks will rebound 
with greater force than other stocks 
hurt in the 1957 decline. 

But in general, investors are still shv- 
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ing away from steels, despite the obvious 
fact that many of these individual se- 
curities offer better yields and are sell- 
ing at lower price-earnings ratios now 
than during their bull market highs. 
The consensus is that with mills still 
operating at low levels and earnings 
hard hit, there’s more bad news in the 
market ahead. 

¢ Signs of Distress—The steelmakers, 
themselves, were displaying distress sig- 
nals that seemed to support this cau- 
tious point of view: 

¢ Detroit Steel Corp. deferred its 
first quarter dividend until it had a 
chance to study 1958's prospects. 

e Pittsburgh Steel Co. omitted its 
dividend, pavable Mar. 1; it showed a 
fourth-quarter net loss of $120,372. 

e Sharon Steel Corp. shut its 
Lowellville (Ohio) works for one week 
because of lagging orders. This brought 
the operating rate for this week in the 
Youngstown area down to 54% 

¢ Kaiser Steel Corp. slowed its 
$194-million Fontana steel mill expan- 
sion program. The program, which 
would almost double Kaiser’s capacity, 
now ag is been stretched out indefinitely. 

A number of companies reported 
ies net incomes. Among them: Re- 
public Steel Corp., Atlantic Steel Co., 
and Carpenter Steel Co. Republic, 


the nation’s third largest producer, dis- 
closed that sales had di pped about 
$17-million, that net income per dollar 
of sales had shrunk to 6.9¢, compared 
to 7.3¢ in 1956. 

Production and operating figures give 
a sharper picture of steel’s slide. Ameri- 
can Iron & Steel Institute estimates 
1957 steel output at 112.7-million tons 
—third largest on record. But steel mills 
were operating at an average of 84.5% 
of capacity, lowest rate in 10 vears, ex- 
cept for 1949 and 1954. 
¢ Decline Rate—Moreover, the operat- 
ing rate has continued to decline since 
the fourth quarter of 1957. And during 
that quarter, most steel companies reg- 
istered sharp dips in sales and profits. 

Even U. S. Steel Corp., while record- 
ing peak sales and profits, suffered in 
this respect. The company reported 
that net income for 1957 was $419- 
million, equal to $7.33 per common 
share, and that return on its $4.4-billion 
sales vear was 9.5%. 

But net income for the last quarter 
last vear was only $90-million, against 
$104-million for the like period in 1956. 
Besides, U.S. Steel’s backlog of orders 
on Dec. 31 was only 4.9-million tons 
compared with 6.3-million at the end 
of 1956. 

This week, steel mills are running at 
only 54.8% of capacity. This adds up 
to production of about 1,479,000 tons, 
some 59,000 tons behind the output of 
the week beginning Jan. 13. And you 
can’t find too many steelmen who 
won't admit that a 75% rate—or 
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roughly 105-million tons—is about all 
that can be hoped for in 1958. 

Even at a 75% operating rate, how- 
ever, most steelmakers can make sizable 
profits. And 1958 profit margins should 
be widened by the expected July price 
boost, smaller break-in costs, and de- 
clining accelerated amortization charges. 
But steelmakers are rediscovering that 
during a general business slump, snags 
can develop to offset any possible gain. 
* Narrower Margins—Many mills, for 
example, are beginning to absorb heavier 
than usual freight charges for the steel 
they sell to customers outside their 
normal selling areas. Allowances have 
worked up to an average of around $3 
a ton, and in extreme cases to $10, 
compared to the usual $2 allowance. 
his higher freight allowance means 
that mills will be getting less net return 
per ton. 

The business slackening also has 
forced steel to abandon premium pric- 
ing. The last holdout, Barium Steel 
Corp., took its premium off plate a few 
weeks back. Without this icing, the 
industry could end up with a far less 
rich fare than it had in its feast days. 
In fact, there’s real doubt that the in- 
dustry will be able to pass on fully 
the wage increases it grants to workers 
this year. 

The end of premium prices is likely 
to hit hardest at the smaller non-in- 
tegrated companies and the specialty 
steelmakers. They're the ones whose 
stock values declined the sharpest last 
vear (see chart), and their non-diversi- 
fied product mix makes them more 
vulnerable to economic troubles. Pitts- 
burgh Steel and Detroit Steel, for 
example, are heavily involved in auto- 
making. When autos started to suffer 
late last year, these companies got 
bumped hard, too. 
¢ Behind the Optimism—Investors who 
are purchasing steel stocks now look for 
the shares to gain favor before a general 
business upturn. They cite these factors: 
greater demand for high-grade steel for 
the stepped-up missile program, and an 
end to inventory liquidation in the 
second quarter. 

On their side, too, is the fact that 
steel’s present operating rate is some- 
what misleading. During the summer of 
1957, the industry believed that fourth- 
quarter demand would be strong. So 
mills continued to run at high operating 
rates—higher than justified by new 
orders or backlog. But fourth-quarter 
demand never materialized, and the 
mills are paying for their over-optimism. 
Now, as the mills work off inventories, 
the operating rate suffers. 

The majority of steel stock analysts 
feel that steel shares may not be out of 
trouble yet. The minority who feel that 
the worst is over retort that the secret 
of picking stocks at the bottom means 
going against the trend. END 
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WITH GAS 


/ 


FATHER appreciates fast-heating gas...at 2 AM for the 

baby’s bottle... all winter long for his home... and all year 
long for the ovens and processes in his plant. Last year the gas 
industry supplied this quick, economical heat to its 30-millionth 
user and metered an estimated 7 trillion cubic feet of gas. Adding 
4000 new customers every business day, the industry serves twice 
as many users as 25 years ago. 

Reflecting gas industry growth, Superior Meter Company has 
recently opened a second plant equipped with the most modern 
machines and techniques. The staff has been enlarged, too, by the 
appointment of highly respected meter design and quality control 
engineers. Superior, now a subsidiary of Neptune Meter Company, 
continues to keep pace with the leaders of the gas industry whom 
it has served since 1912. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY, 19 West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


4 


ta 


ed 


for a better / measure of profit 


DIVISIONS ond / PRODUCTS 
Neptune Meter Co., Neptune Meters, Ltd. / liquid meters 
Revere Corporation of America/ aircraft instruments & wire 
Superior Meter Co., Inc. / gos meters 
Hot Spot Detector Co., inc. | temperature warning systems 
Electronic Signal Co., Inc. / toll collection equipment, electronic scales 
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In the Markets 


Treasury’s Offer to Security Holders 


Considered “Extremely Attractive” 


The ‘Treasury this week announced a three-way package 
offering to holders of $16.8-billion in maturing securities. 
Investors had a choice of a 242% one-year certificate, 
a 3% six-year bond, or a 34% 32-year bond—an offering 
that market men considered “extremely attractive.” 

\ thiee-way offering was expected by the market and 
the rates set by the ‘Treasury were in line with market 
thinking (BW—Jan.25°58,p144). But some dealers in 
Treasury securities were surprised that the long-term 
bond rate was up to 342% and predicted that it would 
be bought in fairly large numbers. 

There is no doubt that the easing of the Federal 
Reserve's credit policy, particularly last week’s cut in the 
discount rate, has made the Treasury's selling problem 
easier, Last fall, it had to pay 4% for both short and 
intermediate-term offerings. But the rates it set now 
appear attractive enough to reduce attrition—redemption 
of maturing issues for cash—to a minimum. 

The fact that the Treasury offered all holders of the 
maturing issues an opportunity to subscribe to any part 
of the new package makes it apparent that the Treasury 
is aiming to stretch out the average maturity of the debt. 
Market experts predicted that at least $2-billion would 
go into the long-term issue, the highest amount in years. 

Even so, the Treasury will soon be back in the market 
with a cash-raising operation. The Treasury itself says 


that it will have to borrow cash, probably about $2-bil- 


lion, in the next four or five weeks no matter what 
happens in its current refunding. 

Investment men had expected a slightly higher rate 
on the one-year certificate. But the continued drop in 
all short-term interest rates gave the Treasury an oppor- 
tunity to reduce its interest tag. This week, the 91-day 
Treasury bill rate dropped to 2.2%, its lowest level in two 
vears, and sales finance companies cut their commerial 
rates by one-quarter of 1%, which brings them back to 
1956 levels. 


Stock Averages Keep an Even Keel, 


But Groups Have Many Ups and Downs 


Stock averages this week continued stable. Some 
inalysts were disappointed that the recovery had failed 
to penetrate the level of late November and felt that 
it meant a downturn was likely. 

But the fact is that the averages have resisted both the 
October low and the November high. This suggests 
that traders are buying when the averages decline and 
taking profits when they approach the high. 

Though the averages were stable, there were consider- 
ible fluctuations in group movements. Oil stocks con- 
tinued to decline, and other cyclical issues showed little 
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strength. 
down. 

A number of groups, however, were in demand. Both 
copper and airline shares perked up, and there was 
continued buying of defensive stocks with potential 
growth possibilities—consumer goods stocks, in particu- 
lar. Rail stocks continued their recovery, which started 
with the Congressional hearings on the railroad industry. 
Investors are betting that the government will furnish 
some form of relief. 

The popularity of defensive shares was also evident 
in the over-the-counter market. Bank stocks, in par- 
ticular, were getting a play. 

Many professionals think that the market is likely to 
decline further. But there are only a few now who 
expect a new bear market that would drive the averages 
down another 20% or more. On the other hand, some 
analysts are now saying that a bull market may get under 
way sometime this year. 


Rubber shares, for example, were headed 


The Markets Briefs 


Long-depressed gold mining stocks are spurting 
sharply. E. F. Hutton & Co. notes that the average price 
of four leading gold stocks has climbed from $116 on 
Jan. 10 to about $139 by Jan. 28. Partly, the rise is due 
to unfounded rumors that the price of gold would be 
hiked to $40 an ounce. But some really smart money 
is backing gold shares, too. The reason: In times of 
recession, gold companies do well. Their costs go down, 
but the price of gold remains fixed. 


The humble potato has made rich feasting for specu- 
lators in the commodities market. Investors who bought 
contracts in December for April delivery, for example, 
could have doubled their money if they had liquidated 
this week. The price has risen from $2.90 to $3.40 a 
contract, and this 50¢ is equivalent to $225 on the Mer- 
cantile Exchange; each penny equals $4.50. So for a 
$200 margin deposit on a single contract, an investor 
would have got back $225, plus $180—his deposit less 


commission, or $405. 


When Foster Wheeler Corp. omitted its dividend this 
week, Wall Street investors responded by dropping its 
market price $4.87 in a matter of hours. But investors 
were also showing uneasiness about the near-time future 
of the atomic energy companies that have been fairly 
lax in gauging costs. In September, for example, Foster 
Wheeler disclosed it had increased its construction price 
from $4.5-million to $14-million on a single reactor for 
the Wolverine Electric Cooperative. 


A new booklet on “Long Term Corporate Bond 
Experience” published by the American Bankers Assn. 
points out that issues secured by mortgage, collateral, or 
leasehold interest generally assure reasonable protection— 
but that security can’t be counted on for complete assur- 
ance against risk or default. The study shows that an 
unsecured bond of a corporation having a good earnings 
record suffers less from default danger than do bonds 
that are secured, but are issued by corporations with a 
poor earnings history. 
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Curtiss-Wright likes “safety 


and savings” of Scott Wipers! 


Soft, highly absorbent Scott Wipers have been performing efficiently 
for 3 years throughout the Wright Aeronautical Division of Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, Wood-Ridge, N.J. Fresh Scott Wipers—right out 
of a box at each work station—eliminate the hazards of cuts and 
scratches from clinging metallic chips and shavings. Disposable Scott 
Wipers are burned each day. And as Mr. J. Boydell, Machine Shop 
Foreman, says: ““We keep Scott Wipers so busy, we don’t really have 
time to keep checking the savings they effect—but we’re not worried! 
Our experience with Scott Wipers tells us that we’re getting a// the 
special advantages these wipers are known to offer!” He adds that 
savings are “‘sizable.” 


Maker of the famous Scott paper products you 
use in your home. See ‘‘Father Knows Best”’ 
and ‘‘The Gisele MacKenzie Show" on NBC-TV. 


Find your Scott distributor in the Yellow Pages under ‘‘Paper Towels."’ 
He has the Curtiss-Wright case history for you, with complete facts 
and figures and many others, covering many fields. Or write: 
Scott Paper Company, Dept. BW-82, Chester, Pennsylvania. 


people 

buy 

Scott Wipers 
for 

many 


reasons: 


Curtiss-Wright uses Scott 
Wipers for wiping parts before 
broaching, broaching machines 
themselves, grinding machines, 
and at inspection stations. They 
are soft, yet tough—and their 
wet strength makes them ideal 
for wiping up oils and coolants. 








1200 UniTrane air 
“remodel’ the climate 
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Standard Brands building owner is Moses Ginsberg & Sons. General contractor, Diesel Construction Co., Inc. Mech- 
anical contractor, Raisler Corp. Consulting Engineer, Sears & Kopf, Inc. Architects, Sylvan Bien and Robert L. Bien. 


TRANE...SKILLED IN 
ALL 4 RELATED 


FIELDS AIR CONDITIONING 


TRANE CenTraVacs supply chilled 


HEATING 


water for comfort or process cool- 
ing. Fully automatic, CenTraVac 
paces itself to supply just the 
amount of refrigeration needed. 


TRANE Convectors heat hallways, 
long window runs and other areas 
in schools, homes and _ factories. 
Efficient aluminum-copper heating 
element provides even warmth. 





conditioning units 
at 625 Madison Ave. 


Business as usual on the ground floor while 
6 new stories were added to this N.Y. skyscraper 


THE BUILDING: Standard Brands Building, 
625 Madison Avenue. 

THE OPERATION: Said to be the most ex- 
tensive “‘face-lift’’ ever undertaken. Adding 
six new floors to an existing ten-story 
building. Refacing all sixteen floors. In- 
stalling complete, year-round air condi- 
tioning . . . yet keeping “‘business-as-usual”’ 
signs up in first floor stores! 

Versatile UniTrane air conditioners were 
chosen for this difficult modernization job. 
The building, exposed on all sides, re- 
quired five different zone treatments. One 
to serve the interior of the building. And 
one for each of the exterior wall areas. Some 
1200 UniTrane units, concealed in modern 


enclosures, were used. And from opening 
day, each tenant was able to dial the exact 
climate he wanted, when he wanted it. 

Every day, in varied fields, TRANE equip- 
ment is changing climates to order—air 
conditioning busses and trains, ships and 
planes, giant office buildings and corner 
stores. TRANE equipment heats and cools 
factories and schools, hotels and homes— 
serves everywhere that you find air. 

For human comfort or industrial proces- 
sing —for any air condition—turn to TRANE! 
For more information on air conditioning 
your present building —or a new one—see 
your nearest TRANE Sales Office, or write 
TRANE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Over 1200 UniTrane units like this provide 
year-around comfort for tenants. Individually 
controlled, units are available in cabinet and 
concealed models. 


VENTILATION 


TRANE Centrifugal Roof Ventila- 
tors exhaust air from factories and 
commercial buildings swiftly, 
quietly. Exclusive design raises 
efficiency, cuts power consumption. 


<a Sa a 
HEAT TRANSFER 

TRANE Fluid Coolers serve oil, gas 
and chemical industries . . . cool 
engines and lubricating oil for a 
wide variety of applications. TRANE 
equipment serves everywhere! 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR 
CONDITIONING, HEATING, VENTILATING 
AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 


nM v SCRANTON, PA 
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NTERING PLANT AT J@L'S CLEVELAND WORKS 


How J&L’s new sintering plant saves ore 


‘ , 


A new $7 million “sintering” plant at J&L’s Cleve- 
land works is helping to improve production of 
iron in the blast furnaces. 

The job of the sintering plant is to fuse the 
particles of fine ores into a coagulated mass called 
‘““‘sinter’’—blast furnace feed of a usable size. 

It also conserves the fine ores which are so 
powdery that they would be blown out of the 
blast furnaces as waste. 


J&L...A GREAT NAME 


Improved performance that saves a valuable 
national resource is another step in the expansion 
and improvement program at the new J&L—the 

modern steel company—the nation’s 
fourth largest producer of steel and 
steel products. 


Jones & Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION: PITTSBURGH 


STEEL 
IN STEEL 











PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK The winter season for boat shows, now at its peak, has always been the 
FEB. 1 1958 prime time for spotting developments in the boating field. This year, what 
; : stands out is the increasing influence of Detroit’s auto stylists and pushbutton 
specialists (BW—Dec.21’57,p37). The trend was marked at the National 
Motor Boat Show just held in New York; it will be equally evident when the 
Chicago boat show opens next week. 








In pleasure boats, this year’s big emphasis is on comfort and conven- 

ience, with eye appeal running a good second. Auto-type fins and gadgetry 

A BUSINESS WEEK aren’t going to rule the waves for another season or two, but for the future 
the boat makers think their customers will lean to that type of design. 


On the practical side, prices are up. The increases vary, of course, from 
company to company, but by and large boat prices have risen 10%-15% in 
SERVICE : ; : 
the past two years. As for materials, plastic construction offers more and 
more advantages—especially in lower maintenance costs. And there is a 
continuing emphasis on speed. 


The budding trend toward auto-type gadgets shows clearly in two mod- 
els. Evinrude has a 21 ft. “outboard station wagon,” at $18,500, that includes 
a pushbutton telescoping roof, power seats, a built-in stove, even a cigarette 
lighter. Century offers an experimental 21-ft. inboard (XL-325) with a 
power-operated bubble roof, pushbutton gear shift, and bucket seats, to go 
with its “sports car” interior. 


If you want speed, you can get it—at a price. Thus Ancarrow Marine 
has a 20-ft. speedboat, the Praetorian, that can do 55 mph. and is tagged at 
around $8,000. It also offers a 60-mph. speedboat, the 24-ft. Aquilifier, that 
costs $19,500. If that kind of speed doesn’t interest you, there are 21-ft. 
“utility” speedboats that can do 18-24 mph. and sell in the $3,000-$3,500 
range. (At around $10,000, you can get a modest-speed cabin cruiser that 
sleeps four such as Owens’ 27-ft. model, priced at $10,300). 


Outboard engines and attachments are still growing—in size, elaborate- 
ness, and cost. Scott Atwater, for one, has a new 3-cyl., 60-hp. engine for 
$980, with an optional power-steering arrangement for another $200. 


And for $150, you can get a gadget that will electrically tilt your engine 
away from danger in shallow water. 


The most powerful outboard, at 70 hp., is Kiekhaefer Mercury’s new 
$960 engine. Both Evinrude and Johnson have new and quieter 50-hp. V-4 
engines, selling for $840. 


Plastic construction keeps increasing its share of the small boat field. 
One recent survey showed that plastic hulls had cornered 22% of the out- 
board boat trade. The new plastics—now rid of many early construction 
bugs—are strong, durable, and need less maintenance than wood. Yearly 
painting is pretty well eliminated. Plastics cost around 10% more than 
wood for small boats, though in larger models cost is about the same—some- 
times less. 


For inboards and sailboats, plastics are also gaining. For example, 
Luders is offering, for the first time, a plastic version of its famed 24-ft. L-16 
racing sloop, for $6,250. 


Here are some other new waterborne ideas that you’ll be seeing soon: 


¢ The first working diesel outboard engine—American Marc’s 74-hp., 
80-lb. job. It costs $325. 


¢ Arubber-plastic material for hull construction—U. S. Rubber’s Royalite. 
It’s a sandwich of synthetic rubber and plastics, and is said to have high 
PAGE 117 resistance to impact. Both Crestliner and Wagemaler have Royalite boats 
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on the drawing board. Prices are a shade higher than competitive materials. 


¢ A steel houseboat, first of its kind ever to appear in a national show. 
It’s the River Queen, measuring 32 ft. by 11 ft. and with the emphasis on 
interior comfort. The cost: $5,500. 


* A closed-circuit underwater TV camera for treasure hunters and other 
probers of the deep. Bludworth Marine sells it for $4,000. 


Outer Space: You can prepare for livelier after-dinner conversation 
about the Space Age by boning up with these new books: 


¢ Around the World in 90 Minutes, by David O. Woodbury (Harcourt, 
Brace, $5.75). A detailed account of manmade satellites—how and why. 


* Once Round the Sun, by Ronald Fraser (Macmillan, $3.95). The story 
of the International Geophysical Year, with easy-to-understand drawings. 


¢ Rocket, by Sir Phil Jourbert de la Ferte (Philosophical Library, $6). 
A history of rocket development, plus the author’s analysis of their ultimate 
effect on the world. 


* You and the Universe, by Andrew Kenneth Primos (Comet Press, 
$3.75). All about the new worlds to be explored—in layman’s language. 


Travel costs up: Most of the nation’s airlines are expected to file for the 
6.6% temporary passenger fare increase that CAB has said it will approve. 
Domestic fares will rise 4%, plus an extra $1 on each ticket. You’ll have to 
pay the difference on a ticket bought before the increase, unless your 
ticket is already partially used when the fares go up. 


Also set for CAB approval are proposed increases in North Atlantic 
flight fares: First class fares to jump $35 one-way and $63 round-trip (BW— 
Jan.18’58,p138). 


In the fall, transatlantic first class steamship passage will cost about 4% 
more, affecting eastbound sailings on Sept. 1 and westbound Nov. 1. 


Now you or your youngsters can learn to play an organ—without 
disturbing others in the family. With a new combination organ and high 
fidelity phonograph system, you take lessons from teaching records (cost 
$795). An earphone attachment provides audio privacy—only the player can 
hear. Two week’s practice with each of 48 records is a recommended full 
course. Phonograph and organ may be played separately or together—for 
an earphone listener, or aloud. The instrument is offered by the Thomas 
Organ Co., Sepulveda, Calif. 


Start Packing: If you're still puzzling over where to go for a winter 
vacation, try Hawaii—reservations at top hotels are thinner than expected. 
. . . Visiting well-known artists, museums, and galleries is the idea behind 
the 9th Annual Grand Art Tour of Europe—sailing from New York, July 
9 (first class $1,750). Write to American Express Co., 65 Broadway, New 
York 6. . . . For motorists, 400 dining places are listed in “Dine and Drive 
Through Britain,” offered free by Victor Britain, Ltd, 12A Berkeley St., 
London W. 1, England. . . . The State Dept. will now accept color photo- 
graphs for passport use. 


Contefits copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. |, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











AIR HOSE 








It’s the Air that keeps things moving! 


Deep under the Catskill mountains in Southern New York, 
thousands of feet of air hose snake along the wet, jagged 
rock passages of the West Delaware Tunnel project. 

On this mammoth 160-million-dollar, 4-year construction 
job, everything below ground is run by compressed air 
(except, of course, the lighting). From muckers to exhaust 
fans, from suction pumps to jumbo drills, it’s compressed air 
that keeps things moving. And every cubic foot of com- 
pressed air moves through U.S. Rubber Hose. 

First, high-capacity U.S. Buil Line Hose carries the air 
to the working faces. Then, U. S. 4810 Air Hose moves the 
compressed air to the many types of equipment. 

Because of their outstanding performance records U. S. 


Bull Line and U. S. 4810 Air Hose were selected by the 
several contractors involved. Both hose have covers of 
tough, pure-gum rubber to resist the severe abrasive condi- 
tions encountered. Both hose also feature neoprene tubes to 
combat action of oil in air lines. And between cover and 
tube, both Bull Line and 4810 have kink-resisting carcasses, 
each engineered for greatest hydrostatic values. 

For all construction requirements, a complete line of rub- 
ber products—plus expert engineering assistance—is avail- 
able at the 28 U. S. District Sales Offices, at selected distrib- 
utors, or write us at Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

In Canada, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 
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U.S. RUBBER PRODUCTS AT WORK ON THE 44-MILE WEST DELAWARE TUNNEL 


Mechanical Goods Division 


United States Rubber 














Attach this hopper to any lift truck 
... and one man can cut hand unloading 
time by 50%. Your Roura will handle 
all types of bulky material . . . wet or 
dry, hot or cold. 

Simple, easy to operate and ruggedly 
built for tougheet usage. Extra heavy 
gauge metal. . . continuous-seam welded 
. . . braced and double braced. Sizes 
14 to 2 cubic yards. 

Fits any lift truck . . . attached or 
detached in 3 seconds. Also available on 
live skids or with wheels or casters. 
Thousands in use by the biggest names 
in industry. 


ROURA 


Dumping a. 


Va 
HOPPE 


WANT DETAILS? Clip this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail to 


ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 
1407 Woodland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 








you have specialized services 
to offer to the Business Execu- 
tives of America such as: 


Market Research 
Management Engineering 
Labor Relations 
Personnel Analysis 
Industrial Research 
Industrial Designing 
Business Counselling 
Tax Consulting 

Patenting 


or similar services you will be 
interested in the “clues” Sec- 
tion. For information write the 


Classified Advertising Division 
BUSINESS WEEK 
P. O. Box 12, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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Cash Dividends 


Billions of Doliars 


 .. AM, 


Dato. Dept. of Commerce. 


1956 1957 
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Stockholders Hit the Jackpot 


Publicly reported cash dividend pay- 
ments last year reached an all-time high 
of $11.5-billion, despite a decline in 
December payments compared with a 
year earlier. But the 1957 increase of a 
little over 2% was the smallest since 
1952 and except for that year, it was 
also the smallest for the postwar period. 


Foreign Car Sales in U.S. 


Thousands of Units 
a3” 


1955 


Data R&.1. Polk & Co 


There were some increases in the pro- 
portion of earnings distributed, the 
Commerce Dept. reports. 

Manufacturing industries increased 
dividend payments 34%. Most of the 
gain was in oil refining, chemical, and 
iron and steel industries, whose pay- 
ments rose about 5%. 
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Foreign Cars Are Still Gaining 


Imported cars continued to gain 
ground last vear, with sales rising about 
112% over 1956. Sale of 185,294 for- 
eign cars in the first 11 months of 1957 
accounted for 3.4% of total new pas- 
senger car registrations, compared with 
1.6% in the comparable 1956 period. 
The 11l-month figure for last year is al- 
most equal to the total 1957 produc- 
tion of cars by American Motors Corp. 
and Studebaker-Packard combined. The 
ll-month 1957 registrations for the 
two American companies were 158,786. 


Volkswagen is still the leader in the 
foreign field, but other makes are rap- 
idly creeping up on its lead. Volks- 
wagen sold 57,700 cars in the U.S. in 
the first 11 months of 1957, compared 
with 44,864 in the 1956 period. But 
its import share dropped to 31.1% 
from 51.3%. Renault, which hadn't 
been among the first five in 1956, took 
second place. 

Britain, however, was in first place 
on the basis of the dollar value of im- 
ports to the U.S. In the first nine 
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For the shrimp that come to your table 
in tangy cocktail or tempting entree, 
you are indebted to a hardy group of 
men in a very rugged business. Shrimp 
seldom stray casually into the fisher- 
man’s nets; they are the object of 
intensive search requiring skill, per- 
sistence, and the courage to fight the sea. 


Shrimp fishermen ply their trade in 


sturdy, stubborn little vessels equipped 


for almost any emergency. Once the 
feeding grounds are reached, the nets 


go out and trawling begins. The nets 


Bethlehem wire rope sees heavy-duty service aboard the shrimp- 
ing vessel Bill’s Pride, owned by Southeast Packing Co., Inc. 


They fish for prize jumbos with strong steel rope 


are hauled by sinewy steel cables trail- 
ing out astern. Over a three-hour period, 
a good “drag” with two nets near the 
ocean bottom will produce about 200 
pounds of shrimp. On a 10-day trip at 
the height of the season, a crew will 
often snare several tons of the delectable 
crustaceans. 

Some of the finest shrimp in the 
world come from the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the photograph shows you part of 
a recent catch. These are the jumbo size, 


which command premium prices. As 


seen in the picture, they are en route 
from the refrigerated hold of the boat 
to a packing house near by 

The same steel ropes employed in 
trawling are used to haul in the nets 
full of shrimp and raise them to the 
deck. And Bethlehem’s tough wire rope, 
with a special rust-resistant coating, is 
widely used for the purpose. In ap- 
plications throughout all industry 
Bethlehem rope is a tireless servant, per- 
forming the hauling and lifting duties 


that help keep jobs on the move 


— 
BETHLEHEM STEEL es 








Now RKest-All swivel chairs turn quietly, 
freely, without lubrication, on Nylon 
sleeve bushings*. Moreover, year-out 
has been reduced to a fraction at this 
common point of failure 
Silent swiveling on Nylon is another 
exclusive in Rest-All's complete line 
of fine office chairs another rea- 
son Rest-All is the first choice of 
business executives who demand 
maximum chair service, along with 
beauty and comfort. Write for 
literature 
*Pats. Appid. For 





Good idea. We make not 
just one, or two, but al] 
types of steel drive and 
conveying chains plus 
sprockets and _  attach- 
ments. If you can use 
versatility and adapt- 
ability in your chain 
supplier, let us work for 








The Union Chain And 


Manufacturing Company 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 








months of 1957, Ward’s Automotive 
Reports _ says, British imports were 
$85.9-million, surpassing West Ger- 


Refined Copper 


Thousands of Tons 
vite) 


Stocks 


1955 


Data. Copper Institute. 


many by more than $11-million. In all 
of 1956, West Germany imports totaled 
$64-million, British $48.6-million. 
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Copper Continues to Lag 


Slumps in several key consuming 
industries, such as housing, autos, and 
appliances, have caused a decline in 
domestic shipments of refined copper. 
As a result, refiners’ inventories have 
climbed and the domestic price has 
fallen to 24.5¢ per lb. from 35.5¢ a 
vear ago. In 1956, it had risen to 45.6¢ 
per Ib. 

Copper had been in short supply 
almost continuously since the begin- 
ning of World War II, and it was not 
until 1956 that supply began to catch 
up with demand. Now, inventories are 
at near-record levels and demand has 


Manufacturing Employment 


Millions of Persons 
4 


1955 


Doto. Dept. of Labor, 


dropped. In December, 1957, ship- 
ments to fabricators in the U.S. were 
only 84,611 tons—lowest since the July, 
1955, strike period. 

Only last week, Phelps Dodge Corp., 
second largest producer in the U.S., 
announced it was cutting mine pro- 
duction further. However, Steel Maga- 
zine reported that producers view the 
long-term outlook for copper as prom- 
ising. They feel new uses will be found 
and demand will rebound. For the 
short term, the publication predicts 
lower production will be necessary to 
work down large inventories. 


1957 F 
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Leaner Days for Factory Workers 


The number of production line work- 
ers in December dropped to 12.5-mil- 
lion—6.5% below the December, 1956, 
level, and lowest since the 12.2-million 
in July, 1954. The average hours 
worked per employee per week re- 


mained at the November level of 39.3— 
down from 41.0 in December, 1956. 
The November and December hours 
per week were the lowest since May, 
1954; and December payrolls were 
7.8% below a year ago. 
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Today men of vision must be fol- 
lowed by men of vision, And where 
to find them is enough to make any 
thinking business executive stop 
and frown. The need is devastating. 
The supply is tight. The answer, 
then, must be obvious. ..you, your- 
self, must find the way to stimulate 
such potential talent. 


Postgraduate training without 
leaving the plant 


Today there is a proved way to give 
your management talent the full 
benefits of special training. . .with- 
out losing on-the-job time. Many 
progressive firms are doing exactly 
this—with a modern program of 
“Engineered Business Reading.” 
Through the many industries and 
interests covered by McGraw-Hill 
Specialized Publications, they are 
literally able to match the magazine 
to the man. 

Today’s well-edited business 
paper not only provides the news- 
information content that helps the 
individual do his particular job bet- 
ter, it furnishes “cross-communica- 
tion” from every corner of your 
field, thus broadening each man’s 
perspective as your “Management 


You know 


to whom 


you ll leave 


your estale 


( Advertisement) 
Development Program” progresses. 


Adult education at 
its compatible best 


“Engineered Business Reading” re- 
moves the reader from the “stu- 
dent” category, makes him a partici- 
pant in the day-to-day action of his 
industry. He exposes himself to the 
thinking of men in similar positions 
throughout industry, shares the re- 
alities of solving existing problems 
with them. There is little of the 
“academic” here, much to challenge 
a man’s mind, stimulate his brain 
cells, and cause him to upgrade his 
thinking. And best of all, he learns 
on his own time and terms. 

This has been the experience of 
many of America’s leading busi- 
nesses. Take Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Company, for instance. Today as 
many as 2,595 of their key men are 
engaged in a “self-education” pro- 
gram of reading McGraw-Hill Spe- 
cialized Publications. 


An “Evaluation Study” 
-— at no cost to you 


Call in a McGraw-Hill Reading En- 
gineer and find out how to put such 
a program to work in your company. 


~.. but what about 


your dreams 


He can show you how to match men 
and magazines with precision and 
long term profit. Use the coupon for 
your copy of the new helpful hand- 
book, “Jo Make a Manager, Start 
with the Man.” 


For better management... 


MCGRAW-HILL 


Specialized Publications 


Director — Reading Evaluation 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
330 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 


() Please send me my personal copy of book- 
let, ‘To Make a Manager, Start with the 
Man"’. 


"] | would like a McGraw-Hill Reading En- 
gineer to call on me on (date) 


et o'clock to demonstrate how 
Engineered Business Reading’’ con work 
in my organization. 


NAME 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 
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SE SAMETS 
You can open new doors for trade, 
commerce, and finance in the Far East 
through the many services available at 
Japan's largest financial institution -- 
The Fuji Bank, Ltd. 
Our New York office is at 42 Broadway 
- in London, at Finsbury Circus -- 
where a hearty greeting and a vast 
knowledge of the Far East awaits you. 


You are cordially invited to use our 


extensive facilities. Domo 
arigato gozaimasu. (Ay 
tHe FUJI BANK ur. 


Founded in 1880 
Head Office: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


Overseas Offices: 
New York * London * Calcutta 


187 Branches throughout Japan 





HOW CAN Y¥ JU 
BUY TH..5 
WALL SPACE? 


Shaw-Barton Business 
Office Calendars get it 
for you. They put your 
name and sales message 
before selected buyers 
and build preference 





Wages for you 
Seudep With Shaw-Barton Cal- 
Buanee endar and Specialty Ad- 
-— vertising, “You're there” 
every day where buying 
a decisions are made. Call 


your Shaw-Barton 
representative 
or write us. 





“you're there” with 


SHAW- -BARTON 


Calendar and Specially Adve 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL — Es 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT. COSHOCTON. OHIO 
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% Change 
Federal vs. year 
Reserve District ago 

1. Boston + 1.4% 
2. New York + 4.3% 
3. Philadeiphia + 2.3% 
4. Cleveland + 2.1% 
5. Richmond + 2.7% 
6. Atlanta + 3.0% 
7. Chicago + 3.1% 
8. St. Louis + 1.4% 
9. Minneapolis + 5.4% 
10. Kansas City + 5.8% 
11. Dallas + 4.7% 
12. San Francisco + 0.8% 
Nation + 3.0% 





The Income Pattern: 


Business Week's Regional Income Indexes 


U.S. Incomes: Up 3.0% From Last Year 











1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal, Nov. figures preliminary; Oct. revised. 
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The Indexes 








| Oct. 
1957 

290.7 291.6 286.8 
317.4 318.0 304.2 
305.1 307.1 298.3 
358.0 353.1 350.7 
372.9 378.3 363.2 
453.8 456.9 440.6 
364.4 362.6 353.5 
330.1 329.7 325.7 
363.0 368.8 344.4 
423.3 422.2 400.0 
500.8 503.4 478.4 
402.2 403.5 398.9 
362.3 362.8 351.9 





A Gain, But It Dwindles 


November incomes topped the 
year-before month, but the mar- 
gin kept shrinking. And they 
lagged behind October, 1957. 


U.S. incomes last November were 
only 3% above the year-before month, 
according to BUSINESS WEEK’s Compo- 
site of Regional Income Indexes. It 
was the smallest year-to-year gain in 
nearly three years. 

Regional gains ranged from Kansas 
City’s 5.8% wav down to 0.8% in San 
Francisco, where declining employment 
in aircraft centers bit deeply into in- 
come. California’s Dept. of Industrial 
Relations reported that the November 
drop in industrial employment was the 
largest for anv month since the 1953- 


1954 recession, reflecting new layoffs in 
aircraft and related industries, along 
with canning and lumber. The general 
decline for Region 12 was also affected 
by cuts in Oregon food processing, and 
in lumber and wood products in both 
Oregon and Washington. Conversely, 
in the midcontinent regions imcomes 
were boosted by a picking up of activity 
in the centers of automobile produc- 
tion. 

On the month-to-month basis, No- 
vember incomes dropped 0.1% below 
October; and they were 0.6% below 
the record set in August. Eight of the 
12 regions sagged from October to 
November, with only Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and Kansas City regis- 
tering slight gains. And the Cleveland 
region alone was able to reach an all- 
time high: END 
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Non-slip differentials . . . produced by Dana Corporation .. . 


are pulling new cars and trucks through mud and snow 


The year 1958 will see fewer vehicles stuck in the mud 
and snow. For almost every manufacturer of cars 
and trucks offers the non-slip differential — made by 
Dana Corporation —as factory installed equipment. 
And, without even seeing or trying the new unit, an 
average of 47% of all drivers said they needed this 
remarkable new safety and convenience feature. 

Why this instantaneous demand for the new non- 
slip differential? In the first place, drivers have been 
asking for it for over 50 years. You’ve wondered your- 
self why someone didn’t produce a differential that 
would put power at the wheel that could pull you out 
of the mud, through packed snow, or off the ice. 

The non-slip differential — produced only by Dana 
Corporation 

stops wheel spinning on ice or slick pavement, 
one of the wheels can grip the road. 


DANA CORPORATION : Toledo 1, Ohio 





enables your car or truck to pull out of sticky 
sand if either wheel has traction. 
resulting 


-. 


mud or loose 


guards against dangerous swerves 


from on rough, bumpy roads. 

Because of its safety and convenience features the 
new non-slip differential could prove as useful and as 
popular as the automatic transmission. To men who 
watch costs — the fleet operators — the non-slip differ- 
ential is a feature that pays for itself in just one or 
two days of bad weather. Equipped with non-slip dif- 
ferentials at moderate cost, their fleets can maintain 
and stay schedules in the winter 
snows and the heaviest spring rains. 


“wheel hop” 


service on worst 


Next time you buy a car or truck, ask your dealer 
to demonstrate the advantages of the non-slip differ- 
ential. Sold under many names — it’s manufactured 
only by Dana Corporation. 


DANA PRODUCTS Serve Many Fields: 


AUTOMOTIVE: Transmissions, Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, Axles, Powr-Lok 

Differentials, Torque Converters, Gear Boxes, Power Take-Offs, Power Take-Off Joints, 

Clutches, Frames, Forgings, Stampings 

INDUSTRIAL VEHICLES AND EQUIPMENT: Transmissions, Universal Joints, Propeller 

Shafts, Axles, Gear Boxes, Clutches, Forgings, Stampings 

AVIATION: Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, Axles, Gears, Forgings, Stampings. 

RAILROAD: Transmissions, Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, Generctor Drives, Rail 

Car Drives, Pressed Parts, Traction Motor Drives, Forgings, Stampings 

AGRICULTURE: Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts, Axles, Take-Offs, 

Take-Off Joints, Clutches, Forgings, Stampings 

MARINE: Universal Joints, Propeller Shafts 
Many ot these products manufactured in Canada by 

Hoyes Steel Products, Ltd., Merritton, Ont. 


Power Power 


Gear Boxes, Forgings, Stampings. 











20" FLUORESCENT ANNIVERSARY ANNOUNCEMENT 
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His face lighted by the pile of “Bonus Phosphors”, General Electric’s W. C. Martyny developed the process 
that gives G-E customers more light from the start . . . more light throughout the long life of the lamps. 





This new General Electric Bonus Phosphor 
gives G-E Fluorescent Lamp users 7 to 9% 
more light... at no added cost! 


Because G.E. has found a way to throw out the small 40-watt and new Power-Groove—and will soon be 
—and least efficient— phosphor particles and save just _ used in all G-E fluorescent lamp types. For the whole 
the bigger, brighter ones, you now get even more for ‘‘Bonus Phosphor” story, write: General Electric Co., 


all your lighting costs when you specify G-E 40-watt Large Lamp Dept. BW-28, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, O. 
fluorescent lamps! 


What Does This Mean To You? In factories and 
offices: added light worth % to twice your yearly lamp 
purchases. In stores and schools: 2 to 3 times as much 
added light as your yearly lamp purchases. 


This “Bonus Phosphor” is now available in the 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 

















NEW PRODUCTS 








Oil Rig Runs Drill With a Wide Bore 


This monstrous drill bit can bore a 
hole that’s over 6 ft. in diameter. 
Though it’s designed to work with 
standard oil well drilling equipment, it 
won't be used to seek out gushers. It’s 
intended to drill ventilation and access 
holes to underground mines. The drill’s 
developers expect it will find its greatest 
use in coal mines. 

After a 12-in. pilot hole has been 
drilled, the large bit is inserted and can 
work its way down as far as a line of 
regular oil drill pipe can reach. Accord- 
ing to Angelo Zeni, one of the four 
men who developed the drill, there’s 
no reason why it couldn't go down 
10,000 ft. or more. A pilot hole is 


Ultrasonic Welder 


Ihe machines that use high fre- 
quency sound energy to weld one piece 
of metal to another are getting bigger 
and faster. The welding heads shown 
at the nght, part of a new ultrasonic 
seam welder made by Gulton Industries, 
Metuchen, N. J., can tack heavy alu- 
minum foil to a thick aluminum sheet 
at the rate of 200-in. per minute. Other 
methods can’t match this speed. And 
because ultrasonic welding doesn’t gen 
crate heat (BW —Sep.8'56,p91), warp- 
ing, distortion, or interference with the 
temper quality of the metal joined are 
not serious problems. 

Gulton’s first welder is a special pur- 
pose machine for making heat ex- 
changer components. It makes a 30-in. 


necessary to lead it and so that the 
cuttings from thebig bit can fall out of 
the way. 

The bit solves the problem of drill- 
ing large diameter holes with small drill 
stems by an ingenious hydraulic clamp- 
ing device that steadies the top half of 
the bit in the hole, while the bottom 
half, fitted out with 15 cutting heads, 
rotates. The drill digs down 5 ft., then 
the non-rotating part is lowered and 
reclamped in the hole so the drill can 
dig down another notch. 

Zeni says his company, Zeni-McKin- 
ney-Williams Corp., spent three vears 
developing the bit at a cost of about 
$250,000. 


Goes Automatic 


seam, but can be adjusted to weld a 
longer joint if needed. Gulton also 
plans to manufacture other seam weld- 
ers that operate on the same principle, 
and will sell them at prices starting at 
about $15,000. The welders will join 
a variety of metals, including dissimilar 
metals, but at least one of the metals 
must be thin sheet. So far the process 
only works on metal thinner than 0.08 
in. 

The welder has a new type of horn 
shaped welding head, driven by four 
ceramic transducers that vibrate at 
about 18,000 cycles per second. Each 
head uses about 500 watts of power. 

The prototype machine is semi-auto- 
matic, has eight welding heads. 


Pipe Bender That Spares Electricians 


An accident that injured one of his 
employees spurred Morton Bank, a 
New York electrical contractor, to work 
out the new pipe bender pictured at the 
right. The 160-Ib. electrical machine 
called Condumatic, can bend 1-in. 
steel conduit pipes at the rate of three 
a minute, wheels about on a construc 
tion job as easily as a bag of golf clubs. 

Bank, president of Meverbank Elec 
tric Co., Long Island City, N. Y., savs 
the machine has been well received so 
far bv other contractors who have seen 
it in operation. Electricians, at least, 
should welcome it. According to labor 
union records, pipe bending causes 
more on-the-job accidents among elec- 
tricians than any other activitv. Elec 
tricians, unlike plumbers who use fit- 
tings to turn corners, bend conduit by 
hand on wide radius curves—called 
hickeys—so that wires won’t jam when 
fed through after the conduit is in- 
stalled. 
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Bank’s original device was made of 
steel and he had intended it only for 
use by his own men. But a friend, 
Rowland Simes, who manufactures 
lighting fixtures, looked at it and made 
suggestions for redesigning it to make it 
lighter and easier to produce. The re- 
sult was this unit made of lightweight 
aluminum castings. 

[he machine will bend steel or alumi- 
num conduit from 4-in. to l-in. in diam 
eter on radii from 24 in. for the smaller 
conduit to 5 in. for larger diameters. A 
set of metal shoes for different sized 
pipes and radii is supplied with each 
machine. 

Che Condumatic will be manufac 
tured by Simes .Co., College Point, 
N. Y. It will be distributed nationally 
by Chamor Mfg- Corp., Long Island 
City, of which Bank is president, and 
by Graybar Electric Co., as well as by 
local dealers in New York and Chicago. 
It sells for $595. 
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Next time you steer the family car 
into the neighborhood garage or service 
station for a tune-up, the repairman may 
be able to diagnose its complaint with 
startling speed, thanks to the device 
depicted on these pages. 

It’s a piece of electronic equipment 
that can test the engine for a whole 
array of troubles, then chart the re- 
sults—such as the wavy lines at far 
right—on an easy-to-read oscilloscope 
(cathode tube). For the auto owner, 
it’s a blessing in several respects: 

¢ Speed. All it takes is five to eight 
minutes for a mechanic to attach two 
to four wires to the engine and check 
for the most common failings. It used 
to take anywhere from two to three 
hours just to remove the distributor and 
spark plugs to check them, using all 
kinds of expensive special equipment. 

¢ Economy. A test with an oscillo- 
scope can cost anywhere from nothing 
to $1.50-$2, compared with $8-$15 for 
a conventional tune-up. 

e Accuracy. The oscilloscope tests 
the engine while it’s running. This 
means the blighted part can’t work fine 
when it’s taken out of the engine for 
testing, then conk out 10 minutes—or 
10 days—after you drive away. 

¢ Visibility. Even a motorist who 
has never seen an oscilloscope before 
can note the variation in the wave 
pattern—and see for himself that part 
of the engine is acting up. This is a big 
boost to public confidence in the repair- 
man. 

¢ Manpower. They save the me- 
chanic’s expensive time. According to 
some claims, it will be possible for less 
highly skilled men to run the scopes, 
and this will leave the increasingly 
scarce tune-up specialists for tougher 
assignments. In 1950, there was one 
mechanic for every 73 cars; now the 
ratio is 1 to 87. 
¢ How It Works—Basically, the new 
electronic equipment is no different 
from what has been used since the 
1940s to test aircraft engines. Like 
a meter, the oscilloscope tester meas- 
ures voltage variations. Its special trick 
is that it can take a rapidly recurring 
cycle of events—such as the rapid spark- 
ing of an engine’s ignition—and show 
on its screen just what's going on dur- 
ing an average cycle. If the engine’s 
ignition circuit is under scrutiny, for 
instance, the actual spark pattern ap- 
pears on the screen, and by looking at 
this pattern, a trained mechanic can 
tell whether the engine is firing cor- 
rectly. 

Adding the appropriate accessories 
makes it possible to test much more 
than just the ignition: 

e A valve testing pickup—basically 


ONLY MINUTES are needed for repairman to clip two wires to the engine and discover 
from the oscilloscope screen whether it’s running properly. Present methods can take hours. 
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Your Car's Health Electronically 
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= NORMAL a auto shows up this 


i . way in test with the new electronic device. 
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is evident from pattern of 
BAD PLUG the third line from top. 


This plug is shorted and not firing. 


between wavy section of 
WIDE GAP lines and jog at right 


means distributor points are too far apart. 


CHART on the wall explains to the customer what the wiggles on the screen mean. 
With accessories, scopes can expose a number of engine troubles. 
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The “Thermo-Fax” Copying Machine 


... it’s the clean, dry process copy method! 


The fast ‘“Thermo-Fax” Copying Machine is the only All-Electric, 
dry process copy maker. With it you make copies in 4 seconds by elec- 
tricity alone. You eliminate chemicals, negatives. You get your copies 
for as little as 5¢ each. Try it. Use it on your own business communi- 
cations, on any forms you now must retype or duplicate. You’ll see 
how the clean, modern simplicity of this exclusive dry copying process 
can save you time and money over any other copy method. For your 
demonstration, call your dealer. Or for details and your free copy of 
our new business communications book, just send the coupon below. 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
where RESEARCH is the key to tomorrow 


ay 
*€seanc™ 


jThermo-ai 


COPYING PRODUCTS 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
Dept. HR-218, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Send full details on the dry process THERMO-FAX “Secretary” Copying Machine 
and my free copy of your new book, Better Business Communications. 


Name 





Company 





Address 





Zone State 





“Thermo-Fax" and ‘Secretary’ are 3M Company trademarks 
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‘. . . U.S. auto repairmen 
spend $10-million to $20- 
million a year on engine test 
equipment .. .” 

STORY starts on p. 128 


an electromechanical device that can 
sense pressures—will reveal how the en- 
gine’s intake and exhaust valves are 
working. It’s possible, too, to pinpoint 
which cylinder is giving the trouble. 

e A timing light teamed up with 
the scope enables a mechanic to time 
the engine, by watching the relationship 
between the crankshaft position and 
the firing order of the spark plugs as 
shown on the screen. 

e A flame pickup device can indi- 
cate when cylinder deposits or low- 
octane fuel are causing pre-ignition difh- 
culties. 

e A noise and vibration pickup, 
or probe, can pick out elusive engine 
rattlings or loose parts. 

e A special power pack, offered for 
$99 by one manufacturer, makes it 
possible to take the scopes on road tests. 
¢ Pioneer Tester—Already U.S. auto 
repairmen spend $10-million to $20- ° 
million a year on engine test equipment, 
out of roughly $2-billion they take in 
from the public for engine tune-ups. 

In the first 50,000 mi. of an auto’s oper- 
ation, 85% of all engine repair work 
can be classed as tune-ups. ‘The com- 
plex new high-compression power plants 
need tune-ups even more frequently 
than their predecessors. But the igni- 
tion systems are becoming more and 
more inaccessible beneath bigger car- 
buretors and a welter of equipment to 
run today’s air-conditioning, air sus- 
pension, power brake, and power stecr- 
ing systems. So there should be a ready 
market for the new electronic testing 
gear. 

Of several companies vying for sales 
of the new devices, Allen B. Du Mont 
Laboratories, Inc., of Clifton, N. J., 
seems to have a head start. Du Mont, a 
television pioneer, manufactured its first 
scope engine tester under license from 
Socony Mobil Oil Co. and marketed 
it two years ago. Since then, it claims 
to have snared 95% of the scope market 
—which, even so, is only a fraction of 
the total business in test equipment 
for engine tune-ups. 

Last month, at the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn. convention in 
Miami Beach, Du Mont announced 
ambitious plans to offer a full line of 
accessories for its oscilloscope engine 
analyzer. The result, it hopes, will be 
a big chunk of the market for all kinds 
of test equipment. 

Du Mont’s line includes an elaborate 
test scope selling for $725, an array of 
accessories, and a simpler $495 scope 
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A welder 


caused us to caucus 











The note from an employee suggestion 
box read “‘How come a company like this 
hasn’t got the U.S. Savings Bond Pay- 
roll Savings Plan’. It was signed by a 
welder in the fabricating department. 


Since we actually do have Payroll Sav- 
ings this told us two things: (1) Probably 
more employees than we imagined wanted 
the advantage of buying U. S. Bonds 
automatically through Payroll Savings. 
(2) We had grown lax in bringing our 
Plan to their attention. 


But what to do? The solution was 
simplicity itself, 


We called in our State Savings Bonds 
Director. He provided all the promotional 
materials needed to arouse interest in 
U.S. Savings Bonds. Then he helped to 
conduct a personal canvass and place an 
application blank in everyone’s hands. 


The results were amazing. Employee 
participation shot up to a pergentage that 
we could take pride in. There was no 
“‘hard selling’, nor was work interrupted. 
Our people wanted the security U.S. 
Savings Bonds offer them. 


Today there are more Payroll savers 
than ever before in peacetime. Your State 
Director will be happy to help you install 
a Payroll Savings Plan or build enroll- 
ment in one already existing. Look him 
up in the phone book or write: Savings 
Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
The McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 





Bil by WHEEL IN TRANSPORTATION 


69 STRATEGICALLY-LOCATED TERMINALS 
2,000 COMPANY-OWNED HIGHWAY UNITS 
2,600 DIRECT POINTS SERVED DAILY 
SYSTEM-WIDE TELETYPE SERVICE 
NATIONWIDE SERVICE 

TWENTY-SIX YEARS EXPERIENCE 


VITAL LINK IN AMERICA’S SUPPLY LINE 


Transamerican 
Freight Lines, Inc. 


General Offices: Detroit 9, Michigan ¢ Vi 1-9400 


ROBERT B. GOTFREDSON, President 


For Lathe-Cut Rubber Parts 


Trained technical and engineering 
personnel, a completely modern 
laboratory and 15,000 square 

feet of space containing stock 
storage, curing, grinding and 
cutting equipment. 

Western Rubber offers you 
experience — more than 55 years 
of it—in the making of washers, 
gaskets, bushings and rings of al- 
most limitless sizes and shapes. ..all 
custom designed and economically 
produced to your specifications, 


Write or phone for in- 
formation or a visit by our 
sales engineer in your area. 


O WESTERN RUBBER CO. 


GOSHEN 
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6, INDIANA 


MOLDED AND LATHE-CUT RUBBER 
PARTS FOR ALL INDUSTRIES 





that will check spark plugs, coils, con- 
densers, distributor points, and ignition 
wiring. 

¢ Rivals for a Plum—But Du Mont will 
meet stiff competition. Sun Electric 
Corp. of Chicago, probably the largest 
maker of engine test equipment, added 
scope testers to its line last summer. 
And Sun claims it sold $100,000 worth 
of the new devices at last month’s four- 
day NADA meeting. Heyer Industries, 
Inc. of Belleville, N. J., another vet- 
eran in the field, now sells scope equip- 
ment—at $450 for the cheapest model, 
$1,653 for the de luxe version. Other 
contenders include Cleveland’s King 
Electric Equipment Co., the Snap-On 
Tools Corp. of Kenosha, Wis., and Al- 
len Electric & Equipment Co., in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

¢ Debits and Credits—The new devices 
may have several forces against them. 
Garagemen and service station opera- 
tors, innately conservative, may be slow 
to accept the new gadgets. And many 
ignition specialists already have so much 
invested in their present equipment that 
they may be slow to replace it. Fleet 
Owner, a McGraw-Hill publication, 
found that scope testers were in use in > 
only about 30 of 850 bus and truck 
fleets it surveyed. 

However, the electronic testers make 
it possible to venture into the tune-up 
business for an investment of only $500 
to $1,000 in equipment and one me- 
chanic. This business, too, is shifting 
from the downtown dealer to the sub- 
urban service station anyway, and more 
and more of the nation’s 130,000 serv- 
ice stations may decide to offer tune-ups. 

The major oil companies have long 
discouraged promoting tune-ups at their 
affiliated service stations, on the grounds 
that it would distract customers from 
the standby items—gasoline, oil, tires, 
and batteries. But they're now chang- 
ing their minds for two reasons: 

¢ Neighborhood stations equipped 
with scopes for tune-up jobs are luring 
gasoline, tire, and battery customers 
away from adjacent rivals. 

e An extra $5,000 or so in annual 
gross profits from tune-up business can 
be the difference between keeping and 
losing a good gasoline dealer. 

Among the companies already either 
teaching their dealers to use the scopes 
or planning to do so are Shell, Esso, 
Standard Oil of Indiana, and Richfield. 
¢ Other Equipment—Of course, there’s 
more to engine test equipment than 
oscilloscopes. Some of the other devices 
the repairman uses: 

e Combination meters to check 
generators, voltage regulators, batteries, 
starters, and the coils and condensers 
in the ignition circuits. 

¢ Combination or exhaust analyzers 
to appraise efficiency engine. 

e A combination tachometer and 
dwell meter to tell how fast the engine 
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“Lending millions of dollars of depositor 
funds is a great responsibility. A banker must 
consider all phases of a corporation’s activities 
before granting a loan. 

“Certainly management comes in for close 
observation. Though ability, character and 
capacity are important, vision is often a de- 
termining factor. And advertising is the win- 
dow through which management portrays the 
future. 

“People believe in, and have confidence in, 
institutions they know. Therefore, corporate 


“Sound Advertising Builds Institutional Character, 


says Thomas A. Wilson, Vice Chairman, Marine Midland Trust Company of Southern New York 


officials should tell their story in a frank and 
convincing manner. Such advertising can build 
a sound reputation for both the company and 
its products at the same time as it performs its 
primary task of stimulating sales.” 

If you have a financial interest or responsi- 
bility in a company, encourage its manage- 
ment to invest adequately in advertising. You 
will find that MeGraw-Hill business and tech- 
nical publications, read by key men in indus- 
try, provide the most efficient way to reach 
many of today’s major markets. 


McGraw-Hill Publications ©: 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated - 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. 
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Fire Protection Engineering Specialist. Uni- 
graduate with broad active experi- 
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come than is possible elsewhere. Address BW 
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is turning over and how long points 
in the ignition system are closed. 

Much of this equipment will prob- 
ably continue in use, even in shops 
featuring the new scope devices for 
tune-ups. But the scope makers hope 
their products will displace the bench- 
tvpe distributor testers and meter-type 
master tune-up consoles. 


Tape Recorder Adapted 
To Sending Photographs 


lhe versatile magnetic tape recorder 
is already well established as a motion 
picture recorder for the television in- 
dustry. Now it’s expanding into the 
still picture business, too. 

Ampex Corp. of Redwood City, 
Calif., has developed a tape machine 
that will record signals from the stand- 
ard facsimile transmitters used for wire- 
photos by the national press syndicates. 
Once the signals are on tape, they can 
be sent to other tape recorders much 
faster than by ordinary facsimile trans- 
mission. Or they can be played into a 
facsimile printer. 

One big advantage of the tape ma- 
chine: There’s no loss of quality in 
successive transmissions from the origi- 
nal facsimile. Ordinarily, retransmit- 
ting a facsimile picture causes excessive 
blurring and loss of quality in the gray 
scale. ‘The new Ampex machines sell for 
$12,000 each. 
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¢ 


Damage-free operation of trailerships 
may help ease claims men out of a job. 
On a recent vovage, Pan Atlantic Steam- 
ship Corp.’s roll-on roll-off trailership, 
the Gateway City (BW-—Nov.9’57, 
pl04), carried 85,507 cases of canned 
citrus from Florida to New York. Total 
damage: one slightly bent 10¢ can. 
° 

A triple play in petrochemicals is being 
set up by the Shell Chemical Corp. at 
its Norco (La.) plant. One new multi- 
million dollar unit will make acrolein. 
Another new unit will make glycerine 
by Shell's hydrogen peroxide-acrolein 
method, at an original rate of 35-mil- 
lion Ib. per vear. The hydrogen perox- 
ide needed in the process will be pro- 
vided by a third unit, just completed. 


. 

Clear packaging film is the latest de- 
velopment in linear polyethylene. The 
higher-strength, boilable version of the 
plastic has previously tended toward 
milky white opaqueness. According to 
Phillips Chemical Co., which succeeded 
in making its Marlex resin more trans- 
parent, the new film should be able to 
give cellophane a run for its money. 
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THE TREND 





Taking Stock on Our Foreign Policy 


It is just four months since the first Soviet Sput- 
nik suddenly darkened the international outlook 
and jolted the United States out of a dangerously 
complacent mood. In those four months, the coun- 
try has been swept by what Secretary of State Dulles 
has described as “a wave of mortification, anger, 
and fresh determination.” The Administration and 
the Congress have taken a hard look at our security 
requirements and are launching programs designed 
to guarantee the nation’s survival. 

Four months is too short a time for any real 
perspective on the measures the U.S. has taken. 
But now that the first dramatic days of the new Con- 
gress are over, this may be a good time to take a 
reckoning on our world position. Perhaps the sim- 
plest way to do this is to appraise what has been done 
in the four areas of international policy that have 
been stressed most by the Administration itself. 

Our defense effort, quite rightly, has come first. 
On any kind of reckoning the layman can make, the 
decisions that have been taken to strengthen SAC, 
to speed missile development, to build more missile- 
firing nuclear submarines, to reorganize the Penta- 
gon, have been wise ones. All these decisions, and 
a dozen more, give reasonable assurance to the 
American people and to our allies that the U.S. will 
not lose its deterrent power either during the time 
it takes to overcome the Soviet missile lead or when 
space weapons assume a more sophisticated form. 

Second has been the problem of bolstering the 
alliances that allow us, in a military sense, to main- 
tain a protective shield—far from our own shores— 
around the Soviet empire. In the case of NATO, 
which Washington wants to arm with intermediate 
missiles, far more was accomplished by Pres. Eisen- 
hower and Dulles at the NATO summit meeting in 
December than the first reports indicated. And this 
week, at a Baghdad Pact meeting in Turkey, Dulles 
has been trying to bolster the free world’s defenses 
in the Middle East. In short, Sputnik shook our 
alliances—but only temporarily. 

Next has come the problem of dealing with 
Moscow’s clamor for a new summit conference, and 
with the popular response this has aroused, espe- 
cially in Western Europe. On this question, a po- 
tentially dangerous gap seemed at first to be yawn- 
ing between the U.S. and its NATO allies. But 
Eisenhower and Dulles now have gone as far in 
accepting the idea of negotiation as almost any of 
the West European governments. They also have 
challenged Moscow to limit the use of space to peace- 
ful purposes—a proposal that Communist Party 
boss Nikita Khrushchev refuses to take seriously. 
If the Administration still seems somewhat reluct- 
ant about meeting the Russian leaders at the sum- 
mit, the explanation lies in Soviet policies, present 
as well as past. 
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Finally, the Administration has been stressing 
the need for positive U.S. action in the fields of 
trade liberalization and foreign aid. In the case of 
trade, its purpose is to help maintain the economic 
strength of all free world nations, including our- 
selves. In the case of aid, the Administration wants 
to counter the economic warfare Moscow is waging 
in the underdeveloped countries. But in the area 
of trade and aid, we know only the Administration’s 
policy, which broadly, if not in every detail, makes 
sense to us—in the interests of our economic as well 
as our security needs. Clearly, though, both aspects 
of the policy are in for a rough time in Congress. 

There is nothing in this record to justify a revival 
of complacency. However, if our reckoning is at all 
accurate, the nation has good reason to feel that, in 
its response to Sputnik, it is moving in the right 
direction. 


Squeeze on Reserves 


The nation’s monetary managers have taken sev- 
eral steps toward reversing the restrictive credit 
policy they pursued during the 1955-57 boom. But 
the two cuts in the discount rate and the reduction 
in stock margin requirements have not, by them- 
selves, made credit more readily available. 

It has only been in the last few weeks that the 
severe squeeze on the banking system has been mod- 
erated (page 33). Even then, it has not been due to 
any affirmative action by the Federal Reserve but 
to the normal seasonal pay-down of loans. 

This leaves the Fed open to the charge that it is 
reluctant to moderate its campaign against inflation. 

In view of its past performance in economic de- 
clines, it is difficult to believe that the Fed is drag- 
ging its heels. But there is one step that it has 
taken before and that it appears justified in taking 
again. That is to reduce reserve requirements of 
member banks. 

At the very least, the Fed should now erase the 
2% additional reserve requirements that apply to 
banks in New York and Chicago. These banks were 
the hardest hit in the credit squeeze and are still 
suffering from the differential. 

It is universally recognized that there is no eco- 
nomic or financial basis for this discrimination. It 
is, in fact, an anachronism. 

As long as they were pursuing a restrictive policy, 
the money managers could argue that erasing the 
differential would interfere with their over-all objec- 
tives. But now, with the economy declining, this 
argument, too, is no longer justified. 

We think that it is time for the Fed to reconsider 
the question of removing the differential. It is hard 
to see that anything could be lost by such a step, and 
it would help to cushion the business decline. 
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EAST COAST ETHYLENE 


sso STANDARD O1t Company’s new Ethylene 
Plant at Bayway, New Jersey is the first to be 
located on the East Coast. The ethylene product 
is distributed through Esso’s pipeline system to 
petrochemical plants in this strategic marketing area. 
The plant produces its own steam from transfer 
line heat exchangers and waste heat boilers, and pipes 


surplus steam to the Esso refinery steam system. 


Refinery gas forms the feedstock for this large 
capacity, high purity ethylene plant. 

The plant is typical of the design, construction and 
engineering services Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corporation provides the process industries for 
every type of installation, both large and small, 


throughout the free world. 


Write or call us for information as to how our experience may be of assistance to you. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


AFFILIATED WITH E. B. 


New York Boston Chicago Pittsburgh 


Houston 


BADGER & SONS LIMITED (LONDON) 


San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Toronto 
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significant development of the Machine & Instrument Division 

of Illinois Tool Works, pioneers in new methods and 


standards of gear accuracy for almost 50 years. 
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